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By Winold Reiss 


From original portrait; courtesy, 
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UST as the carpenter needs the architect’s blueprint 

to fashion a house, so too the pupil needs study 
guides and directed study lessons to guide his work in 
the classroom, in the library or at home. 


Ditto Directed Study Lesson Books provide the 
study “‘blueprints” for more than three million pupils 
in this country. Prepared by expert teachers and 
edited by an eminent editorial board, they not only 
guide the pupil in determining the facts which he 
should know, but they also provide the necessary 
practice to help him to master these facts. 


Acclaimed everywhere as educational materials of 
outstanding merit, Ditto Directed Study Lessons are 
also remarkably economical. Every Ditto book is 
printed in Ditto reproducing ink. The pages are per- 
forated so that they can be torn out and taken to 
Ditto to reproduce enough copies for the entire class. 
Scores of educators have told us that they furnish 
copies of Ditto books to their classes for so little that 
they hardly consider it an expense. 





PUPILS NEED BLUEPRINTS TO GUIDE THEIR WORK 
Use Ditto and Ditto Dinected Study Lessons 


With Ditto you have the further advantage of 
flexibility. You can supplement printed lessons with 
your own handwritten or typed material. Ditto will 
reproduce it direct from your first writing without 
stencil or type for less than 5 cents per 100 copies. 


Every educator owes it to himself and to his pupils to 
learn all the facts about Ditto and Ditto Directed Study 
Books. No obligation. Simply return the coupon below. 


! 
DITTO INCORPORATED 1 
605 S. Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your book ‘“‘Emancipating the! 
Teacher” and more information about Ditto Machines : 
and Ditto Directed Study Lessons. 
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THIS BRIDE OF 1950 WILL BE LOVELIER 
because of her Classroom Drills in Gum M. assage ! 


N THAT “day of days” she'll have reason to re- 

member with gratitude her childhood train- 
ing in gum massage. Her smile will be radiant... 
lovely! And for that loveliness she'll be indebted 
to the teachers who long ago explained the im- 
portance of gum massage in guarding the health 
of her teeth and gums. 

For gum massage, so thoroughly approved by 
modern dentists and so widely taught in modern 
classrooms, is the new way to pro- 
vide the gums with the work and 
stimulation denied them by our 
modern menus. 

To keep sound and healthy, 
gums must have. vigorous work, 
and today’s soft, easily-chewed 
foods rob them of that work. 
Naturally, they lose their vigor. 


Pine so ©) 
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Modern schools everywhere are Stressing 
this modern Dental Health Practice! 










Naturally, they grow lazy, sensitive—betray a 
tendency to bleed. And finally a warning “tinge 
of pink” on the tooth brush reveals the urgent 
need of more work, of better circulation in the 
gum walls. 

All over America, classroom drills in gum mas- 
sage bring this important message to children. 
The technique is simple and easily taught. The 


index finger (to represent the tooth brush) is 


placed on the outside of the jaw 

and rotated from the base of the 

gums toward the teeth. And the 

benefits derived from this sim- 
+* . . 

To keep firm and healthy, 

children’s gums need far more 


stimulation than they get from 
today’s soft, creamy foods. 
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ple health practice are important—and lasting. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana Tooth Paste is rec- 
ommended. For Ipana is more than an effective 
cleansing agent—it does more than keep teeth 
clean and sparkling. It is also especially designed 
to aid the massage in toning and strengthening 
the gum tissues. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time you clean your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into your gums. 
You'll soon notice its excellent effects—a new 
whiteness to your teeth, a fresh, healthy tingle in 
your gums, Let Ipana’s effect on your own teeth 
and gums be the excellent reason why you bring 
this modern and important dental health habit 
to your own classroom—and your own pupils. 


By BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York @ 
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“MOONLIGHT— WOOD'S ISLAND LIGHT”— Homer 


This marine painting by Winslow Homer you will find useful 
not only for an art appreciation lesson, but also in connection 
with any program you may be planning in commemoration of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the artist’s birth, The 
painting may well serve to stimulate creative work in art 
poetry, or music, 


THE ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK 


The annual observance of Book Week will be delightfully en- 
hanced for your pupils by the use of the lesson material, il- 
lustrations, and handwork which this section will offer. The 
lessons for primary grades tend to arouse an interest in read- 
ing; the ones for middle grades deal with the development and 
use of libraries; while those for upper grades are devoted to 
the story of making books. 


OUR FOCD—HOW AND WHERE WE GET IT 
Melda W. Chambre 


A comparison of the food of the Pilgrims with ours today is 
the theme of this unit of work for primary grades. In de- 
veloping it, the author suggests numerous questions and ac- 
tivities relating to the first ThanKsgiving dinner, and to the 
food we find on our own holiday dinner tables. 


CREATIVE WRITING FOR CHILDREN—I 
Bertram Enos 


In this activity for pupils in middle and upper grades, the 
author presents devices which he has used successfully in 
arousing children’s interest in poetry, and in leading them to 
express themselves poetically. A variety ‘of poems written by 
the children is included. 
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THE ARITHMETIC COUNSELOR Are eaching ow a Joy 
° ++ 
i 
FREDERICK S. BREED s I. 
Associate Prof of Ed tion, University of Chicago with Sc H OO L ART S Help it f 
| | 
ee | 
HN 
, 
IN THIS column each month Mr. Breed will answer your -++ The Art Mag azine for Teachers a 
questions relating to your problems in teaching arith- No more wondering what to do. A brand-new He 
metic. He invites and urges your queries. You may ad- S €: 7 OO | magazine comes to you each month, showing you iq 
dress your letters to him in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, exactly what other teachers are doing along with f | 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Teachers will be illustrations of the work the children have pro- 1A 
interested to know that Mr. Breed has recently published, duced. You make your selections from these i | 
ed 3 Ocean with — ean | ee os Univesity of = sg ideas... there are more ideas in each issue 
. ames R. Overman o: wlin tat t i 1 ig 
. ; pear rp ev ey a new series of utiiaaiie Salen sac show the things you like to do— a 
entitled “Child-Life Arithmetics.” i i i ie 
i ; Things that children like to do, too. Cut paper ie 
2 work, simple designs and drawings, suggestions for oy 
an EZ IN THE last hours of a summer progress in the formation of skills my st ng os eager seh litt oe t 
= 18 course at the University of Chi- can be expected if accuracy is em- puppet shows, easy block prints, suggestions for i 
we 19 cago on the problems of instruction  phasized first, and speed is not per- oliday seasons. It’s ideas like these that kee 1 , 
Jr. 20 and supervision in arithmetic, an in- mitted to increase to the point where Sarno tenes ent yoo Gnew how wel ; ; 
yitation to conduct a question-and- the desired accuracy cannot be main- Sadihieditianeab at oar Page Sec | ; 
; ‘ _ , u e t n the Big Page tion. } 
Ee ee Esperance cabepae a 
I ; , ! 2 : RTS, a section of eight double pages | 
ry 3 I am going to push out the boun- pupil to the desired accuracy and - 1374" covered with pote designs and project work in outline form i 
bt 24 — of my classroom and open its let him. work as rapidly as he can paannaiied sinner dan tat Ge mell ane cle pact piled board. These p 
on 25 del ge eg Re a wider — without lowering the quality of what Subscribe now! Begin with the October number. Get Scnoou Arts inits ; 
bt 26 namely, the large group of teachers he does. new larger size . . . forty-eight pages 7” x 10’, and eight pages 10x 1334". All 
os a who are enrolled as readers of THE . this help is ready to help you. Don’t miss it. Mail coupon below. : 
nes 27 INstRUCTOR. I appreciate the op- When should children begin the | 
wien 28 portunity of making this contact study of arithmetic? 
nd 29 with you all, and look hopefully for- Ordinarily, the answer to this ques- MAIL THIS COUPON BEGIN WITH OCTOBER 
m a ward to many mutual benefits. tion is linked with the age of school | | | 
= It may be well, perhaps, to say a entrance: Let the child begin the " SCHOOL ARTS, 622 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
word in regard to sources of informa- study of arithmetic when he is six ,; Enter my subscription to the new size Scnoot Arts, The Art Magazine for r 
ail tion that may be tapped by one whe years old. This is the prevailing Teachers. [] Enclosed $3 (Canada $3.25, Abroad $4) [] Will pay bill Nov. 15. a: 
. attempts a task like that on which practice of the schools. ; : : 
lge 34 we are embarking. I suggest that The first-grade teacher commonly N y f 
os we' tease Gat Gentine en the so- hat emtein ax@nies eitieenied ob. | I sigcok ces oscivccherebaiicnatceala cosesadhanecasisinahespceeresataneneciliaa POSITION......-s.ssssessesssnsvereeseseem ff : 
nes 36 sults of scientific investigations, when _jectives to achieve, and instructs her 1 i 
these are available. Next in value pupils accordingly. In this way she MII ciiciticctciesninaheisiciniiaieipaiiinitial Crry on Town..........0... ' ; 
comes knowledge of practice in su- teaches arithmetic, even though she Sl oa a rl aac ae ee oe 
I (37) winwe te we hs aan  - 9. eee. ee eee ee -* i 
times be compelled to rely on ap- The age of six is a satisfactory it 
I (38) plications of general psychological average age for the admission of pu- I 
a or sociological principles. pils to school, but some children are a 
as able to do first-grade number work : 
c (44) Should pupils in the sec ane grade at four and a half as others at seven E 
] Sel te tod one ead showin = | HARTER PUBLICATIONS _ 
I (48) be Par are presumed to know age would be a more scientific basis : 
y (50) something about the problems of than chronological age for determin- Save Time and Energy. No mimeograph or hektograph work t 
y (51) teaching arithmetic receive a certain ing when a child should enter school . . oa a Fi 
I (52) number of inquiries by mail. The or begin arithmetic. Many children involved. Enough material for six, eight or. twelve pupils in each set. i 
above is the very latest question to begin arithmetical work before four, For less than $1.00 you may keep your entire class working in groups. : 
come by this route to my desk. for they learn to count at this early D 
ery 53 The reader probably knows that age, and counting is the first arith- * SELF TEACEENG — SELF CHECKING x \ 
= - most of the leading series of arith- metical process taught in school. eee ie 
ae $6 metic texts in the field today are six- The final answer to this question DIVIDE i 
ved $7 book series. They include texts for seems to be: Let the child begin arith- i s YOUR CLASS INTO | MY WORK BOOK . i 
aan grades three to eight inclusive. Why metic when he is mentally ready, . GROUPS USING OUR in READING A: 
deis 5% do they not include a book for the which may be as early as the age of de Self Teaching Play Series Ag ie 
ee 59 second grade also? two or three. Oo aa yy ~~ | 
son 60 I wrote this correspondent that au- von pectlan Wak bs tonne 
ty 61 thors of modern arithmetics well un- Would it not be economical to Self-Supervising Language 4 
ton 61 derstand the limited reading ability ‘each all primary arithmetic inciden- Werk ie 
den 62 of second-grade pupils, and have ob- tally? —z ot ae _— ¥ 
a viously concluded that an arithmetic This topic is big enough to serve one Meading Activities fer Ce 
— course conducted from a manual will as a title for a book. It means es- ve sg nay i 
a . : , - wpe Silent Reading and Con- He) 
vin 70 § be more effective than one conducted sentially this: Would it be best to a struction Work a 
a 82 from a text in the hands of such de- organize the general course of study os SS ee a 
‘es . . . . . . iw r { . 
_@ ficient readers. It is difficult to pre- in the primary grades in terms of Arithmetic Work Poster Seto Correlating Reading Work - 
pare any reading material that the projects, and teach arithmetic not as Books Geography, History, Art Books i 
majority of second-graders can use a separate subject, but incidentally, Under the Number Tree Cutting, Coloring, Pasting = 5 sg Jil. 20¢ el 
with profit. in oe with project a Tree 3 , B- ort Work ‘i Pat and Polly .... 20¢ t 
e extreme conservative is highly. “ey tOc = Letter and Number Build- My Work Book in Read- if 
What importance should be placed formal and employs a subject organ- aitetnte aoe ing for first grade, if 
on speed of computation in the sec- ization. The extreme progressive or- —~ 1 et hedee -*- ee pest 2 --..---- BOP ; 
ond grade? : : : eg My Work Book in Read- ha 
8 ganizes the work entirely in terms of =e 424 =i Harter Work Books Ing, for first grade, fs 
This question was asked by one of projects. The liberal, in more sci- 25% DISCOUNT gent 8 —.....- BU if 
the teachers in this summer’s class. entific spirit, introduces projects, m paw gw “ inte fer 6 er mere | MY Work Book in Read- 
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How to be Smart 


bmwee - 


Reali oe os ee 


Do you look the way you should in 


your clothes? Do others whisper about 


your appearance—flatteringly or criti- 
cally? Are men eager for your company? 


You can be more attractive by master- 


ing the Secrets of Smartness. Save your- 


self costly, even embarrassing mistakes. 


Join the inner circle of women who 


dominate through Smartness. The way 


is now made easy. 


Let Alma Archer explain the suc- 
cessful method she has taught for 





ONE TEACHER SAYS: 
“Perhaps I am not the person 
on your list of pupils who has 
the icast to spend, but I am 
inclined to think I am. I re- 
ceive $65 a month but thanks 
to your developing scif-conf- 
dence in me through clothes 
(1 know I looked nicely) I 
can happily say that [ inter- 
viewed six school board mem- 
bers with the most success 
I've ever had and I've just 
signed a contract which will 
give me a fine position next 
year at twenty dollars a 
month more.” 











THE SECRETS 


OF 


many years to her 
personal clients 
of society, stage 
and business. 
You will marvel 
at her ability to 
aid you, wherever 
you are, whatever 
your situation. 


SMARTNESS 


For “The Secrets of Smartness’’, mail the cou- 


pon below. This remarkable free book describes 


completely the Alma 
Archer method, a fas- 
cinating home-study 
Course int Smartness 
-—with it comes her 
intimate, personal 
Style Test which pos- 
itively determines 
whether you are mak- 
ing mistakes in dress, 
etiquette, or other re- 
quirements of Smart- 
ness. TO mail the cou- 
pon below does not 
obligate you in the 
least. 





ALMA ARCHER 


Alma Archer , internatronally 
femeus consultant on Smart- 
mess and Allure—confidante 
of Saciety leaders, stage favor- 
ites, leading business women, 





Studio 10-1, 


724 Fifth Ave., 


New York City 


! Please send me, without cost or obligation, ‘The Secrets of 


Smartness” 
your Course. 


Name (Mrs., Miss 


your Personal Style Test, and description of 








WHAT, WHEN, AND HOW TO DRAW 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 





SO MANY of you have written to Miss Todd for help in 
connection with your art teaching that we have asked 
her to discuss your problems in this department for the 


benefit of all our readers. 


Please address your commu- 


nications to Miss Todd in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


What size paper is best for little 
children to use when they are learn- 
ing to draw? 


The size best suited to children of 
grades one and two is nine by twelve 
inches for drawing people, animals, 
objects, and so on; and twelve by 
eighteen inches for drawing pictures, 
e.g., (1) a skating rink full of 
people, or (2) a circus in which 
both animals and people are seen in 
the same composition. * The sizes 
mentioned are best suited to the ordi- 
nary school desk. 

The reason for these sizes seems to 
be that the child sees the proportion 
better when the drawing is small. 
When using a paper larger than nine 
by twelve inches or twelve by eight- 
een inches, he needs to have an easel, 
or to pin the paper up on the black- 
board, so that he can walk away 
a few feet to see the picture. 

We would not do away entirely 
with the large papers. We need them 
for murals, stage scenery, and so on. 
The question is, what size is best to 
use when learning to draw. Children 
learn best by using small paper. 


How can | help my pupils to 
make better compositions? 

I once asked this same question of 
Walter Sargent, former head of the 
Art Department of the University 
of Chicago, than whom there never 
was a greater teacher. I give you 
the answer which he gave me, for 
it proved a greater help to me than 
any other advice I received. 

Have the children draw something 
very large on the paper, for example, 
a drawing of a person that almost 
touches the paper on three or four 
sides, or a big house or animal. 

This method corrects a number of 
faults, among them that of drawing 
many little things scattered all over 
the composition. 


I am a first-grade teacher. I have 
been puzzled by the two views on 
teaching art to little children. In 
your lessons, you give definite teach- 
ing methods. Others say that chil- 
dren should not be taught art, but 
should be allowed to draw as they 
wish. Can you justify for me the 
reasons for definite teaching? 

The child’s day in school must be 
considered as a unit. Perhaps he is 
studying the farm. He looks at pic- 
tures. He visits a farm. His vocab- 
ulary is increased by words describing 
farm life. He constructs a farm on 
the floor. He wishes to draw cows 
so that they do not look like ele- 
phants. He wants to draw horses 
that do not look like bugs. The 
teacher needs to help him to draw 
these farm animals and other objects. 
The child must be thought of as a 
child, not as a young artist. 


Another reason for teaching draw- 
ing is to increase a child’s graphic 
vocabulary so that he can illustrate 
something he wishes to tell about. 
To do this he needs to know how to 
draw literally hundreds of things. 
Any simple drawings the teacher can 
show to the child will help him. 

Art teaching in the first grade 
should either be done well, or else 
the children should be allowed to 
draw as they please. It is far better 
to let the child scribble than to force 
on him work of too high a standard. 
To keep from forcing upon the child 
drawing that is too difficult for him, 
follow these suggestions. They are 
based upon observation of thousands 
of children. 

1. Never criticize adversely any of 
the drawings of a first-grade child. 
Draw on the blackboard simple fig- 
ures, using the fewest lines possible. 
The child, seeing the drawings of the 
teacher, decides that he, too, can 
draw. The teacher should encourage 
him when he does well, but must not 
criticize him when he does poorly. 

2. Display many pictures made by 
the children. Children are always en- 
couraged by seeing their own work 
exhibited, and by seeing the work of 
others. 

3. Ask the parents not to criticize 
the child’s work. By such criticism 
a parent can undo the work of the 
best teacher. 

4. Give the child much practice 
in drawing. He cannot learn to 
draw if he does not have plenty of 
paper. The paper may be inexpen- 
sive. The child cannot be forced to 
draw, but must be inspired. 


What kind of crayons are most 
practical for little children to use? 

Children should have experience 
in using very large chalks, medium- 
sized chalks, large wax crayons, and 
smaller ones. The most practical 
kind of crayon for use both at home 
and at school is a medium-hard wax 
crayon such as one gets from school 
supply companies for about ten cents 
a box. The box has in it red, yellow, 
blue, orange, green, violet, brown, 
and black. 

After the child has made a draw- 
ing with wax crayons, he can put 
the drawing in a pile without having 
it smear. He can take it out of the 
pile the following day and continue 
work on it. 

When the drawing is made with 
smeary chalk the child needs to pin 
another paper on top of the drawing 
each time he puts it away; and it 
cannot be used for a book cover or 
the page of a book. There is, of 
course, a place in the art program 
for the large smeary chalks, but the 
main part of the work should be 
done with medium wax crayons. 
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11 
helpful charts 
and folders 


for your 
class projects 


FREE 


HUNDREDS of teachers have 
used this material to help 
dramatize the facts about 
health. Some are charts 
which may be worked into 
class projects, Others give 
an interesting outline of the 
rules of right living. And, 
as you know, pupils usually 
make better grades when they 
are not handicapped by poor 
health. 


Kellogg Cereals are fine 
for growing children. For 
breakfast, lunch, or as an 
after-school snack. Grand 
for a light supper that pro- 
motes restful slumber. 

Write for the instruction 
aids. Check the material 
you wish, and mail us the 
coupon. 
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Home Economics Dept. 210 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free the liter- 
ature that I have checked: 


0 Health Score Chart 

0 Good Health Rules 

0 Foods for Growing Boys and Girls 
0 Calories 

O Vitamins 

0 Meals Around the Clock 
O Reducing 

0 Gaining Weight 

0 Feod Selection Chart 

0 Your Inside Story 

0 Assorted Kellogg Recipes 


a 


Grade taught__ 
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YOUR READING PROBLEMS 


W. B. TOWNSEND 
Curriculum Consultant, Butler University; Indianapolis 





BECAUSE of the great interest shown in the articles on 
reading by W. B. Townsend published last year in THE 
INSTRUCTOR, we have asked Mr. Townsend to conduct 
a department in which he will answer your questions on 
reading. We invite you to send your reading problems to 
Mr. Townsend, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please describe your situ- 


ation in detail. Mr. Townsend will reply through the 


columns of this department. 


What can I do with a child in the 
cighth grade who cannot read his 
textbook understandingly? 

It is nearly impossible to teach 
ny eighth-grader to read unless he 
wants to learn. Once interest has 
been aroused, the task of developing 
the necessary skill is fairly simple. 
Perhaps the following concrete ex- 
ample will suggest techniques which 
a teacher may find valuable. 

John was thirteen years old and 
had come to dislike school very 
much. His father was an enthusias- 
tic hunter, and John never tired of 
listening to stories about , animals. 
The writer established rapport by 
inviting the boy to visit his den 
where there were tiger and panther 
skins brought from India. 

The next step was to tie up this 
interest with books. The writer 
read several of Kipling’s jungle 
stories to John. He then checked 
John’s reading vocabulary on the 
Gates, Thorndike, and Buckingham 
word lists. He found that John’s 
reading vocabulary was so very small 
that he could not hope to read any- 
thing more difficult than a fourth 
reader. His oral vocabulary, how- 
ever, was much larger. 

It was suggested to John that he 
keep a small notebook in which he 
write down the new words which 
appeared in his stories. A goal of 
ten new words for each day was set. 

Then the writer procured several 
books of hunting and animal stories 
having a vocabulary below fourth- 
grade level. It was suggested to John 
that he read from one of these books 
at least one hour every night. 

John was asked whether he would 
like to be the fourth-grade teacher’s 
assistant and help several poor readers 
with their reading problems. He 
consented and was loaned to a sym- 
pathetic teacher. 

He was given his own table in the 
back of the room. Four children 
were assigned to his care. 

He was shown how to keep indi- 
vidual record charts for the various 
types of reading activities and how 
to plan a wide range of experiences 
to keep the children interested. 

After he became proficient with 
fourth-grade material, he was sent 
on to the fifth, then to the sixth, and 
finally to the seventh grade. He was 
left with this age group. 


What is the most important prob- 
lem in the field of reading? 

Undoubtedly the most important 
problem is that of reading readiness. 
If we did not have to teach reading 
until the children were eight or nine 
years old, they would learn to read 
very quickly. 


Many studies have been made to 
find why children have failed to 
learn to read. In nearly every case 
the children did not have reading 
readiness when they started. 

Some writers claim that there 
would be no school failures among 
normal children if only those chil- 
dren were taught to read who were 
ready. 

The state department of education 
in California is encouraging primary 
teachers to wait until the second 
grade before they introduce reading. 
They feel that there are many other 
things which are more functional for 
the first-grader. 

Certainly, with all the evidence at 
hand to show the necessity of read- 
ing readiness, there is no excuse for 
any teacher to start reading with an 
immature child. 

For a fuller discussion of this sub- 
ject, see “When to Start Reading 
Activities,” in THe INstructor for 
October, 1935. 


Why is so much attention paid to 
the problem of teaching reading? 

There are two main reasons. One 
reason is that the new philosophy of 
education has promoted the theory 
that children should not fail in 
school; that every child should go 
along with his own age group, living 
as richly as his native endowment 
will permit. 

It did not take long for teachers 
to understand that nearly all school 
failures were due to the fact that 
children could not read. For exam- 
ple, the writer found one sixth grade 
of thirty-five children in which only 
two were able to read and under- 
stand the textbooks which they had 
purchased. They could pronounce 
the words but that was all. 

In many high schools as many as 
a third of the entering students can- 
not read well enough to understand 
their texts. 

The other main reason is that the 
new philosophy of education empha- 
sizes that the main job of the school 
is to provide a wide variety of expe- 
riences for the child rather than to 
teach a few skills. 

However, in a conservative com- 
munity it is very hard to provide 
firsthand experiences for the chil- 
dren. Therefore, it has been found 
necessary to give the child most of 
his experiences secondhand. This has 
meant that instead of having one 
textbook, unit libraries are used. 

In the traditional school a child 
could keep up with the group 
(learn the textbook) even if he 
could not read. Of course, when 
many books are used, this is im- 
possible. 
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YOUR FAVORITE STORY 
COMES TO LIFE! 








NORMA 


SHEARER 


LESLIE 


HOWARD 


in William Shakespeare’s 


‘ROMEO ana J 


with 


JOHN BARRYMORE 
EDNA MAY OLIVER 
BASIL RATHBONE 
Cc. AUBREY SMITH 
ANDY DEVINE 
RALPH FORBES 
REGINALD DENNY 
CONWAY TEARLE 
ROBERT WARWICK 
VIOLET KEMBLE-COOPER 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
Directed by GEORGE CUKOR 





raf 


The thrill you got in reading 
the play will increase a 
thousand-fold when you 
see it on the screen! 

At last—unlimited by 
the confines of the stage 
—it truly /ives! Its tender 
love story—its exciting 
conflict and adventure— 
the unsurpassable beauty 
of its theme .and language 
—are re-created as Shake- 
speare himself might have 
wished, in a motion pic- 
ture truly distinguished, 
truly unforgettable... 
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Work °&..3°° 
Grades 
This Busy Work will save you time. It is colored, 
a illustrated, 3'¢x5 inch sheets. 6 sets: Arith. 
Te metic, Drawing, Geography, Language and 

Miscellaneous (50 sheets each). Price 15¢ 
per setof 50. All 5, 50c. 
Free Catalog 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 
566 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 





ART A SUPERVISOR 
AT YOUR SERVICE 
Patterns and plans sent monthly. Enough 


for each child. Each grade different. Ideas for 
teachers. Write for particulars to 


ELSA L. CLARK, Wheaton, Illinois 














For Sale 
on News Stands everywhere 
or by Subscription at low rates. 
1 Yr. $1.50 - 2 Yrs. $2.50 - 3 Yrs. $3.00 


Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Attention Teachers ! 


If you want to quit teaching why noet qualify for 
steady Government Job, paying $105—$175 month to 
start? Send for our questionnaire—-find out what 
positions you are qualified for. No obligations, 
Write immediately. 


instruction Service, Dept.145, St. Louis. Mo. 
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"Why I Like the 
CUPBOARD READING LESSONS \_ “Ocaber 1996 Issue of: 


assure finer Classroom Results | 

te " 
Affording a very efficient method of attaining for your pupils a é THE INSTRUCTOR 
scientifically controlled vocabulary through the use of purposeful ee A CONTEST OPEN TO ALL 


reading practice exercises. 
OUR READERS 


Carefully checked with the word list of Gates and the International 
Kindergarten Union. By gradual introduction and repetition, entire For the best letters of 500 words 
> 
stating clearly and concisely the rea- 


control of the vocabulary is gained. 
Each Unit ends with a test to determine if the children are thoroughly 1 TEA . 
familiar with the vocabulary. A variety of exercises are provided ais why _ like the October 1936 


which makes the work interesting as well as instructive. issue of THE Instructor, the fol- 


lowing awards will be made: and forevery 
Four shelves starting with the first grade and used in sequence pro- occasion. 
vide the child with purposeful seatwork. “Our Community” and “My is Ist prize $25.00 
Book of Indians” for the second and third grades are filled with 


meaningful content dealing with real life situations, stimulating — ~ : 2nd prize $15.00 T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
thinking and arousing a demand for further knowledge. . 3rd prize $10.00 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
The attractive covers, excellent illustrations, inviting texts, coupled Fifty prizes (Any five of the | 


with the advantage of less time and trouble, make this series out- large Owen Full- 
standing in its field. ig Color Prints, with 


lesson folders, val- ~»H APPY: *ART* 
PRICES .. . Class order price, per copy (postage extra) ue $1.50, the se- ct 


Single copies, postpaid, each lection to be made : 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS by each of the THE Bt o Revise 
ype poteee Sutet Sexton weeps of Teer, wee AL Dog. yee 4 Ferny Penguin, winners from the FALL PACKAGE 
he Fireboat, Binkie and the Fireman, Tabby and the tfire, tory o ilk, ts (of today), : : Indian life, Hall an Vv 
Trains (of today), Maria Mello and Chiquito, The Tugboat, Strawberry and Molly, Mathilda the list which appears tables. Owl, Turkey, a my Leaves, Santa Maria; 
Old-Fashioned Hen, The Picnic, Airplanes, Along the Busy River, and Marionettes, How to in this issue of Halloween Masks, Lantern; Indian and Pilgrim Dolls, 
Make Them.... “ sot eee aoe 15e Each—Quantity Prices THe INsTRUCTOR, pe Rae ey Two new 9x2 in. Murals 
Child Centered Arit metic ractice Books; Correct English Practice Books....15¢, 18¢ and 24c on page 82. e ae Price by Mall SSc. 
The otwor, Sulety Counme— +i ‘a © an 
ext, ‘Safe and Sane Use of Highways” by Thomas en . . 
Practice Book, “Safety on the Highways” Mail your letter, with first-class . = PICTURE W WORD CARDS — 
ony cri . 10 ac . in fr . . . ~~~ an an 
Single copy, postpaid, $1.00; 2 or more, postage extra, 75c; Class Prices, from 24¢ to 20¢ postage fully prepaid, so that it will as a of objects, animals, etc. fc. For drawing, 
e send ___.copies Mother Hubbard Lessons, reach us not later than October 15. Have a set. Price by Mail 38c. 
se send complete information about your Highway Safety Course. FAIRBAIRN ART CO. 
(0 Please send complete catalog of publications and educational aids. Address your letter as follows: Dept.N, 736 WEST 173rd St., New York 
r) Plea tse send_ Picture Scripts. EON NCTM 
To Boards of Education and Superintendents—orders will be shipped charged to school THE INsTRUCTOR 


district with invoice to follow.) . . : FINELY 
toria rize Contes 
NAME with ernnae , ' | PRINTED WEDDING INVITATIONS 


someneee pes Dansville, N.Y. [or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
oneness two sets of envelopes for $4.75; 50 for $3.00 - 25 

sS - — — - - for $2.50 Printed in either engraver's script or 
CITY AND STATE. _ text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 


aia cece . | 
E. M. HALE AND COMPANY — MILWAUKEE p44 8a ye 


1936 Book Week || -acowenrvstssnne co. pony, 
November 15-21 a 5 APPLICATION $1.00 


Book Week this year will have as 4 ~~ weet OY a Nationally 


its theme, “Books to Grow On—The | Bi GF Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 2>4x3_ guar- 


oy re) Sg & Modern World for Young Readers.” anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
; pe sta Adio Laat OF It is hoped that school programs and ee as 


book exhibits will emphasize the . MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
wide range of available books which annette enchant 


are presented in a readable style. 
Available from the Book Week YOUR GREATEST ASSET 
A Vibrant Voice and Good Diction will do more for your profes- 


Headquarters, National Association sional and social advancement than any other cultural factor. In my 
Studio (Accredited N.Y. Bd. of Educ.) I have heiped hundreds. 


of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Now 1 am offering the ’ 
Avenue, New York, for twenty-five Write for descriptive clreular J. 

‘ . o— f | JANE MANNER SPEECH STUDIO 
cents, 1s @ poster im four Colors, tO- | Studie 1119, Steinway Hall, New York City 
gether with a pamphlet containing 
ideas for school projects and displays . 
for Book Week. , Children love it! 

; See it on News Stands everywhere 
or write for FREE Copy. 
























































Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland, Ohio 





> The Pencil aT, 4 YS 
) that is always on. ay ee” 
a “Top of the Heap” © y eee Chics 
Did you know that more than 200 manufacturers of a * H UM HORNS 
pencil sharpeners have come and gone? Today the FOR YOUR HARMONY BAND 
Automatic Line stands high above ail other makes as és sentation tint, > free. ==) 





the world’s largest manufacturer of pencil sharp- WYANDOT CO.,.GALION, 


eners. ... It is no wonder that Automatic Pencil Sharp- 
eners have for years been standard equipment in 85% ‘Oe STATE FLOWERS Ssr'em 's bright 


2 : ready to be cut and pasted. prod.) and District of 
of our schools. ; = Columbia included. Price $1.00. Postage 10e extra. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER COMPANY . | —SE ee en 
58 East Washington St., Chicago : <" / Washington Boulevard Hospital 


SEND FOR FOLDER FOR COMPLETE LINE OF APSCO AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENERS , nO. , Rape vee ee 


iia Goats, Cones 


KODAK Finer Finishing, Rolle developed and printed 
FILMS foes! Spierrements, “All for Sop icoln Gana 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, La Crosse, og 
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HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 
Instructor of English, Chicago Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 





IN THIS department Mrs. Kenny will be glad to answer 
questions about English usage and diction. Answers will 
be based on the opinions of the best published authori- 
ties. Mrs. Kenny will from time to time suggest helpful 
devices and illustrative teaching material. Questions 
which you would like to have Mrs. Kenny answer should 
be addressed to her in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


In words, as fashions, the same rule 
will hold: 
Alike fantastic, if too new, or old: 
Be not the first by whom the new are 
tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
—Pope, Essay on Criticism. 


@ AT THE beginning of the new 

term it is well to remind our- 
selves of the importance of drill in 
the formation of habit. The psycho- 
logical laws of repetition (recency 
and frequency) are especially appli- 
cable to the teaching of correct 
speech, 

Have the new expression repeated 
so often by your pupils that the fa- 
miliar, but incorrect, form will be 
eliminated by substitution. Five min- 
utes of every class period devoted to 
drill will bring better results than a 
whole period at irregular intervals. 


How can I break my jupils of 
their habit of saying “kind of a” and 
“sort of a”? 

For practice, have your pupils read 
aloud the following sentences, omit- 
ting the word “a” which ought not 
to be there. Then have them write 
similar sentences until you feel sure 
that they will check themselves when 
tempted to use “a.” 

1. What kind of (a) story do you 
like best? 

2. I admire that kind of (a) per- 
son. 

3. It was an unusual sort of (a) 
show. 

4. This sort of (a) picnic just 
suits me. 


Which is the correct expression, 
“try and do something” or “try to 
do something”? 

Try to is the correct form. Try 
and is a colloquial expression. It is 
incorrect because the verb used with 
it is the object of the verb “try,” and 
therefore ought not to be joined to 
it by the correlative conjunction 
“and.” 

1. (Incorrect) Tom, try and make 
less noise. 

2. (Correct) Tom, try to make 
less noise. 

3. (Incorrect) I shall try and fin- 
ish it tonight. 

4. (Correct) I shall try ¢o finish 
it tonight. 


How can I help my pupils to dis- 
tinguish between “healthful” and 
“healthy”? 

Test your pupils with the follow- 
ing sentences. 

1. Certain mineral waters are very 


(healthful ) 
2. He was a sickly baby, but de- 
veloped into a... child. 


(healthy) 


3. Animals that live in the open 


are usually _______. (healthy) 
4. Of all exercises walking is con- 
sidered most _______. . (healthful) 


The word healthy describes a con- 
dition, a state of being, of living 
things. That is, these things possess 
health, or have it; but there is no 
idea of their imparting or giving that 
quality, health, to other living things. 

On the other hand, healthful im- 
plies the idea of giving. Certain 
foods, drinks, exercises, and so on, 
are healthful; literally, full of health- 
giving properties if we use them. 

Suggest as a class exercise that 
your pupils notice advertisements in 
papers and magazines in which these 
two words are used. Bring the ad- 
vertisements to class. Decide whether 
or not the words are used correctly 
in the advertisements. 


What is the correct pronunciation 
of the following words: apparatus, 
status, carburetor, chef, chic, com- 
parable, lamentable, preferable, ex- 
traordinary? 


1. apparatus—Give the long a 
pronunciation for the third syllable. 

2. status.—The a is long. 

3. carburetor—Notice that the 
third syllable has an e, not an a, and 
that the e is short. 

4. chef and chic—In both words 
the ch sounds like sh. In the former, 
the e is short; in the latter, the i is 
pronounced like long e. The word 
chic is colloquial. 

5. compare, comparable; lament, 
lamentable; prefer, preferable.—In 
the words of two syllables, given 
above, accent the second syllable. 
When syllables are added, the accent 
moves forward to the first syllable. 
The middle syllable is not accented. 

6. extraordinary.—Do not give the 
full value of the “tra.” It is slurred 
with the “or,” making one syllable, 
“tror,” which is accented, 

Each week drill on correct pro- 
nunciation of some of the most com- 
monly mispronounced words. It will 
be much more effective if you analyze 
the errors with pupils, that is, tell 
wherein most people are at fault. 


How is the possessive of the fol- 
lowing words formed: James, Morris, 
Mercedes, Horace, France, appear- 
ance, lynx. 

The singular possessive of a noun 
ending in s, x, or ce, if one syllable, 
is formed by adding an apostrophe 
and s. Therefore: James's house; 
France’s history; lynx’s eyes. 

If the word has more than one syl- 
lable, except a proper name ending in 
ce, form the singular possessive by 
adding an apostrophe only. There- 
fore: Morris’ book; Mercedes’ bicy- 
cle; appearance’ sake; Horace’s dog. 
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450,000 Seatwork Books for Reading Sold Last Year 


The Reasons Why — 1. Pedagogically sound. 
2. Contain a great variety of exercises. 
3. Low cost. 


These independent seatwork books contain definitely organized material whose 
purpose is to help the children in the mastery of the basal reader. The exercises 
and tests cover practically all the suggestions in the Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Reading for 1925. There are exercises in Matching Words and Pictures, 
True and False Sentences, Riddles, Arranging Lists, Lettering, Coloring Pictures, 
Classifying Words, Decapitating Words, Study of Rimes, Elliptical Stories, Finding 
What Is Wrong, and many other exercises of a special nature. The work is designed 
to build up a vocabulary, to train in word recognition, and to develop comprehen- 
sion. These books can be used with any textbook. 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS AND SEATWORK BOOKS 
100 Titles... Millions in Use Daily 
Representative Titles of Elementary Workbooks 


READING ARITHMETIC 
Seatwork Activities—Pre-Pri 
Workbook, 64 pagts.......-0.-...0. aq Fivet Grade Number Book, 64 pages. ..200 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages........ 20¢ Work and Play in Numberland, second 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages............ 20e GIOGR, TE POBIB: ccc ceweccsscess ; 
First Reader Seatwork, 96 pages..... .25¢ My Arithmetic Tablet, a new series of 


M be pe Book No. 1, first grade; 
second grade, 64 pages, each... .20¢ 

Happy Hour pan aa ae 1, first grade; 
second grade, 64 pages, each... . 146 


workbooks in arithmetic, first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades; a book for each | orate, 


Eye and Ear Fun (phonic workbook), $28 pages, 774 = 10, each . hes 
rst, second third grades, 64 pages, 
i Ee precirsrrrecatecness 2 GEOGRAPHY 
Fourth Grea ae neat oe 200 Far and Near, for third or fourth grade, 

ie Seatwork, 72 pages. .... 208 72 pages 

E N G L | S H Study Guide Lessons in Geography, 


Language Helps for Written English, 
64 pages, illustrated, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; a book 
for each grade, each.. 

Sharp's Language Practice, for ‘second, 


for grades fifth to seventh, inclusive— 
Book |, United States, 128 pages... :40c 
Book I1, South America, 72 pages. . .25¢ 


third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; a Book I1!, Europe, 112 pages....... . .35¢ 
‘for each grade, 64 pages, cach. ...14e Book IV, Asia, Africa, Australia, 72 
——_ s English Exercises, for seventh pages 25e 
eighth iss a boats ec enchs oe 
fein — Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages...... 350 
More than 600,000 copies of apes 
English series were sold in 19 Western Hemisphere, 160 pages... . .40¢6 
Happ Rosie Hours, Book I, first oO 
Book i id World Background, for fifth or sixth 
eons aa “ spare? — Po i eaety 16e I GE Bn eevicutc ene icccdeness 20e 
My Health and Safety Book, for third Proficiency Tests In U. S. History, for 
or fourth grade, 96 pages............ 25¢ seventh and eighth grades, 32 pages. ..10¢ 
Health Tests and Exercises Book I, 
fifth and sixth ; Book II, seventh Study Guides in U. S. History, seventh 


and eighth grades, 64 pages, each......20e and eighth grades............0....0:. Ade 
Regular discount on orders of $2.00 or more, plus transportation 


Bach book we offer MUM SEES PULTE Seer ee 


8 Snesory a to be | WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Gentlemen: ’ 
ee pot mgt C) Please send me the books I have listed. Enclosed is $...... oeces 
to pay. Send mailing in payment. 


© Please send me your free catalog. 




















Out of this Jumble Comes 
KNOWLEDGE and ASSURANCE 


No more confusion and fear of exam- 
inations when WARP’S REVIEW 
WORKBOOKS are used. These books 
present 7th and 8th grade subjects in 
concise, logical form, asking five types 
of questions on every topic—the five- 
point memory system that fixes facts 
in the minds of pupils, to stay. Let 
these books work for you. Investigate 
them now. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 


You may examine these books at your 
convenience. Just clip and mail the 
coupon. 


Warp Publishing Company, Dept. O. I. 
Minden, Nebraska 
I wish to examine books in 
Please send postpaid 
Agriculture, 
Accounting, Civics English Composition, Geog 


raphy, Reading and Literature, Grammar, History 
Physiology and Spelling 


See lat below 


2 or more copies, 33c¢ each. 
~ : 
0 1 am enclosing remittance. 


Ol will remit within 
return books. 


(Name) 


Street or R. DY 





Arithmetic, Bookkeeping and Farm 


Single book, 4(0¢; 4 or more copies, 35e¢ each; 
”» 


10 days from date or 











Sensational 


BARGAINS 


Brand 


Now 


VERY LATEST 


FEATHERWEIGHT 
MODEL 
Now Oniy 
10¢€ a day 
ON EASY TERMS 


Send No Money—Free Trial 


Here at last--is the perfect family portable--the most revo- 
lutionary achievement in typewriters. Think of it--a full 
complete, FEATHERWEIGHT, streamline model with 


standard 4-row keyboard, standard 
essential feature, weighing less than six (6) lbs. Priced 
& great saving. Positively a mechanical jewel. Not a toy 
incomplete model. The only Real Pi 
perfect and complete in every respect 
can carry it with ease. Fits fn 

ene = 8 in. high. Guaranteed to last years. 

ly by ac ly sseing and trying this amazi 
appreciate its superiority. Use Special Coupon aoe wlkes at 


T 
! 
1 
I 


pyonas, TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 1065 
the De 


r and 2 owe 

Pleage send (pee RRATHBEW MOHT Portable F. O. B. 
Sicage on 10 days ial. If | decide to keep it I will pay 
; ha pad ue $39.75 (term price) is paid.Or, 

ec hn 

trial ! y satisfied | can return it within the 10-day 
Nome Age 

Address. 
———E 
For quick shi give refi 














paper roller and every 


at 
or 


‘ortable — mechanical] 
et so light a child 
to small brief case or table 


hal 
ik. 


SPECIAL OFFER—ACT AT ONCE 

Send for 10-4 -- -- 

Frets | my introductory A rice de good. 
a) iu! i ie 


month until $39.75 (term price} is paid. 
Seelieeteneiententontantentenientiedtioet 
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MAKE EASY MONEY 


sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 


eochers ond students oll over the country, are REA! A 


T 


by merely SHOWING the semational “CHRISTMAS GIFT” assort 
\ ment to frends, neghbors. essoci ates and others. idea! way to rene 


money for class orgatizetiqns. of personal profit 
} folders, with 
“Costs You 
50c—YOU SELL IT FOR $1.00 
100», PROFIT—also EXTRA BONUS 


2) dutinctve 
messages, having on ACTUAL RETAIL 


Also hand-colored “ETCHINGS” assortment. such as you hove never 
WRAPPINGS, * RELIGIOUS 


seen before, GFT YDAY™ ond 


rtmants beyond comparison 


bandwagon. Write Te-Dey. Somoles ON APPROVAL 


Costs nothing to try Get an the 








ITEMS OF INTEREST 





Safety instruction is being stressed 
in the schools of New York State, 
with special reference to highway 
and traffic safety. The State Board 
of Regents has appointed a com- 
mittee to co-operate with the Edu- 
cation Department in organizing in- 
structional materials. The schools 
are being asked to send to the com- 
mittee units of instruction in safety 
education and other exhibits. 


Pennsylvania is to have an Educa- 
tion Congress at Harrisburg October 
7 and 8, to consider the most vital 
problems of the state’s public schools. 
Samuel Fausold, deputy superintend- 
ent of public instruction, has been 
appointed program chairman by State 
Superintendent Lester K. Ade. Three 
conference groups will meet to dis- 
cuss finance, instruction, and legisla- 
tion A report of findings will be 
made before a general session, and 
there will be addresses by leading 


educators. 


How important does education 
seem to the public? A gauge may 
be the attention this subject receives 
in the public press. More and more, 
educational news is given adequate 
space and consideration in daily pa- 
pers. Among subjects that call for 
editorial comment, it ranked twelfth 
in a recent examination of 3000 
editorials appearing over a period of 
two months in twelve large news- 
papers published in New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Baltimore, and cities 


of Ohio. 


“Our American Schools at Work” 
is to be the theme of American Ed- 
ucation Week, which this year will 
be observed from November 9 to 15. 
As subjects for discussion and illus- 
tration during the week, these have 
been suggested: Monday, “The Story 
of the Schools”; Tuesday, “The 
Changing Curriculum”; Wednesday, 
“New Services to the Community”; 
Thursday, “The Unfinished Business 
of Education”; Friday, “Financing 
American Schools”; Saturday, “Edu- 
cation for Physical Fitness”; Sunday, 
“Education for Character.” Material 
to aid in observance of the week is 
available at small cost, and may be 
had by addressing the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Research Problems in Reading in 
the Elementary School is the title of 
the fourth annual research bulletin of 
the National Conference on Research 
in Elementary School English. It is 
especially concerned with Reading 
Readiness, Primary Reading Prob- 
lems, and Middle Grade Reading 
Problems. Critical reviews by Pro- 
fessors Paul McKee, William S. Gray, 
and Arthur I. Gates are included. 
The editor is Professor D. D. Durrell 
of the School of Education, Boston 
University. The Conference has 
also recently published Bibliography 
of Unpublished Studies in Elemen- 
tary School English 1925-1934. For 
further information, address the 
secretary, C. C. Certain, Box 67, 
North End Station, Detroit, Mich. 


Valuable aids in teaching Language, Literature, iistesns! 
raphy and Picture Study. Begin Picture Study in Octo — 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study.” Send 
50 cents NOW for 25 pictures about Guleanbeamn 
Thanksgiving, the Pilgrims, etc.. 5 1-2x8, for 
use in October and November. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. Postpaid. Size 54x8. As. 
sorted as desired. 2250 Subjects. 

A smaller size, 3x34, ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. Most of 

, themin Sepia (brown). 1000 subjects. 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents in coin 


1 or stamps, 


MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. 268 subjects. Most of th 

4 L2x4 1-2 inches. “ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more,” POSTPAID. Assorted as di 
col 

aaa ee ist oO subjects sent Free to teachers naming grade 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 








' Free! Free! 
Latta’s Book for Teachers 


Send $2.00 and receive ten 20c¢c purchase coupons, having a 
total value of $2.00, and Latta’s Book for Teachers free. Our 
general school supply catalog, listing thousands of popular items 
at low prices, will be included also. Then you, your friends, or 
your school board may use each coupon to buy $2.00 worth of 
school supplies for only $1.80. 

Latta’s Book for Teachers contains 352 pages, 9x12, weighs 
over 2 Ibs. Has been sold for 25 years and has been revised 
eight times. Over one million Grade Teachers have used it. 

After examining Latta’s Book for Teachers 
Guarantee: and comparing our catalog with others, if 
you are not satisfied you may return Latta’s Book for Teachers 
with the coupons and we will refund the price paid plus postage, 


Remit by post office money order. Address: 


J. S. Latta, Inc., Box 128, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 











October subjects. 


whole Fall season. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


We have two great big packages of Art Material ready for you now. 
They are different and just what you need. 


OCTOBER PACKAGE 


A great big package of many ready-made posters. All made of beautiful colored paper with 
cardboard patterns attached. Fall flower, Fall tree, Halloween Masks, Witch and many other 
Complete and all ready for you to teach the lesson. 


A package brimming full of cardboard cut-outs. 
Animal, Circus, Halloween, Thanksgiving and every other subject you can think of for the 
Send $1.00 each or Bargain Price of $1.50 for both. 


PRIMARY ART COMPANY, Box 162, So. Chicago, Ill. 


FALL PACKAGE 


Used for Art work patterns and Unit Study, 














Each Doz. 

iver Plate .15 $1.50 
lated .25 2.50 

teri. Silver .30 3.00 
Rolled Gold .55 5.50 


$1.20 each 
Sterl. Sil. 10Kt.Top $2.25 ea. 
1-5. 10Kt. Gold on 


Sterlin, 
10Kt. Gol 


A reduction on orders of six or more. 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 
112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 


Samples loaned upon your Principal's 
endorsement. Prompt and safe de- 
liveries. CATALOGUE FREE. 


i 


Guard and Chain 
Plain or Enameled 
Stver Plated $ .86 each 
Gold Plated -90 each 
Sterling Silver 1.00 each 
1-10. Roll. Gold 1.20 each 


Gold Plated 
Sterling Silver 
Rolled Gold 
No. C 032 
Silver Plate 
Gold Plated 
Sterling Silver 

am) Rolled Gold 

) No. R1S 

Sterling Silver 
Silver and Gold Top 
10Kt. Gold 


3.75 ea. 
5.40 ea. 


seks : ae 


at 








TEACHERS 


DO YOU KNOW that you can get the ENTIRE SERIES of 


Churchill-Grindell Rote Song Books 


8 BOOKS and PLAYLETS for $3.00 Postpaid. 


Each book contains songs for Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
No. 1 35c. All others 45¢ each per copy. 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., 
PLATTEVILLE, WIS. 





Book 
Published and for sale by 


Ask your School Board to purchase 
a set of these books for your room. 











TEACHERS 2-in1 PENCIL 


Same Pencil Writes 2 Colors! 


ONLY 3199 


Ideal for writ- 
ing—correcting 
papers, drawing, 
making graphs! 


TEACHERS 





Models New Remington 
Noiseless Typewriters. 





10 Cents a day buys Your Choice of 7 
Portable, and 





A new-type double- 

pointed Avutopoint, “™ F 

with one cartridge black - 

leads and one of red and blueleads, and two erasers, 
sent for only $1! Note: AUToPoINTis only satisfac- 
tory mechanical pencil for Hektograph leads. 

$1 and coupon today; or, ask at any dealer's. 


Autepeint AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. IM-10, 1801 Fos- 
ter Ave., Chicago, ii, 


I enclose $1. Send postpaid Teacher's ] 
AUTOPOINT set advertised. Unless fully 
satisfied I may return set for full refund. | 








$19.75 Buys New Excellograph “PRINTS- 
WELL” Rotary Stencil Printing Duplicator. 
$3.50 Buys Legal Size “Economy” Gelatin 
Film Duplicator. 

Typewriters, Mimeographs. All Office Sup- 
plice, Comlogue Free. 

PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 13, 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


Mon Women = Faansun wast 
N 

Qualify Now Dept. P23 2 Rochester, N.Y 
—Hurry Sirs: Rush to me without charge 

(1) 32-page book with list of 
Big Opportunity $ £ many U. S. Government Big Pay 
for Teachers § Jobs obtainable. (2) Tell me how to 
/ get one of these jobs 





Mail Coupon 
Today 
SURE. 


ANY PHOTO EN LARGED 


Size 8x 10 inches @ 

or smaller if desired. 

Same price for full length 

or bust form, 

scapes, pet ani _ 
or oniargementn of any 
part of expe picture. Safe 
J of 











3 for w $2. eo 
SEND NO MONEY ?2:* or senapenot 
1 receivo 


(any cise) oad }- --AD.. week you 
your beautiful en! Mood 
ess. Pay postman 47c plus jm posture = or hy = 
with order and we pay Big 16; 
ch e " | a . 0. D. 78¢ plus post- ? 
age hy h-- sen and we ‘ak tage this amazing. 
. Send = photos ee Bpecity ee wanted. 


DARD ART STUDIO: 
104 S. Jetterson 5 St Dept, 236-m CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ClassvOOM crs MEDS 


New - Useful - Inexpensive 
Art Projects that appeal! Clever- 
Charming Articles for decoration. 
Striking decorative effects easily 
created in any classroom. Make 
your art classes interesting with 
O-PCraft. Educationally approved. 
Send 25c for special introductory 
packet. Catalog sent free on re- 
quest. Don’t miss this opportunity 
Address Dept.3 




























00a month 


$1194. pte ye age 21; $813.00 at 35. Other 
qe in portion in thie old ‘Line Legal Reserve 
cmnoany that sells without agents — gives the 
saving to its Peiiey holders. Postal has paid out 
$43,000,000, in 31 successful years. it has potions 
fn enseta and Feserven . Just write a card today 
3 and exact date of birth and You 
will it get metal a details and rates for your age by 
. Insurance is ee Act prompely while 
re 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. RD-155, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Handy attractive needle book for your desk. Write 
for copy today sending name of your school and 
number of pupils in class 

R. TURNER, Walbrook, Baltimore, Md. 


Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides 
much excellent material for Tha=ks- 
giving programs including: Reci*<a- 
tions for Primary Pupils; Recita- 
tions for Older Pupils; Acrostics ; 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; Dia- 
logues, Plays and Music; Stories. 
114 recitations for primary and old- 
er pupils. Many of the plays em- 
brace an entire roomful of pupils. 
Abundant material for the little ones. Price, 
40 cents, postpaid. 























Pieces and Plays for October Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Material for school chil- 
dren of all ages arranged as follows: Autumn 
Festivals—Plays, recitations, dialogues, drills, 
dances, and music having to do with the wind, 
leaves, fruits, birds, squirrels, etc. Columbus 
Day Celebrations—Story of Columbus for Pri- 
mary Grades, Story of Columbus for Upper 
Grades, Study of Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus.” 
Also plays for Primary and Upper Grades, Dia- 
lorues, Recitations, and Music. Hiawatha Play 

Dramatization of ‘“Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 
Halloween Entertainments—One half of the book 
is devoted to Halloween. Price, 40c, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a 
part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural 
actor, or the ungifted. Most of 
the selections are intensely humor- 
ous; some are serious, but with 
happily chosen themes that are 
sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three minute dia- 
logues to thirty minute plays. 
Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


ORDER FROM 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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A program in the schools leading 
up to the observance, on October 28, 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Statue of Liberty is being planned 
by the National Park Service, Fort 
Wood, N.Y., which will fill requests 
for information. A number of or- 
ganizations are participating in the 
observance, the purpose of which i 
to “make the symbolism of the statue 
a vital and living factor in the minds 
of the American people.” It is 
hoped that on the 28th many schools 
will hold exercises during which the 
children may participate in the cere- 
monies of re-dedication that will be 
carried over the radio. 


An unusual opportunity to see 
Japanese life of the present day, and 
to become familiar at first hand with 
traditional customs, will be offered 
the teachers who attend the seventh 
meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, which will 
be held in Toyko next summer, from 
August 2 to 7. The elaborate pro- 
gram planned by the Japanese com- 
mittee in charge includes a series of 
garden parties, concert music (both 
Western and classical Japanese), pres- 
entations of the old Kabuki drama, 
introduction to the famed tea cere- 
monies and ideas in flower arrange- 
ment, and trips to modern Japanese 
industrial plants. 


We are accustomed to thinking of 
American schools as being at least on 
a par with those of any other coun- 
try, and in some respects, of course, 
they are. Yet records of the United 
States Office of Education show that 
from the standpoint of the length of 
the school year foreign schools tend 
to make better provision for their 
children. According to the most re- 
cent figures, one third of all Ameri- 
can pupils were in schools that were 
open eight months or less during 
the year, while two thirds attended 
school for nine months or more. 
Some children had as little as fifty 
days’ schooling, others 200 days or 
more. In most foreign countries, the 
common term for both elementary 
and secondary schools is approxi- 
mately ten months. 


Continued progress in the restora- 
tion of teachers’ salaries is reported 
by superintendents of schools. 
Statements received by the National 
Education Association from cities 
throughout the United States indi- 
cate that teachers’ salaries during the 
present school year will be at pre- 
depression rates or higher in 25 per 
cent of the school systems heard 
from. Sixty-one per cent report 
partial restorations. This, ‘when 
combined with the previous figure, 
means that salaries have been restored 
in full or in part in 86 per cent of 
the school systems represented. Simi- 
lar information collected in the late 
summer of 1935 from 203 cities 
showed that at that time only 18 per 
cent reported full restorations and 
§8 per cent partial restorations, or 76 
per cent in all, as compared with 86 
per cent in the present report. 
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TEACHING 





Beckley-Cardy 


Newly published, authentic materials approved by leading educators. 


Over a 


quarter million satisfied teachers rely on Beckley-Cardy to meet their needs for 
fine quality materials at moderate prices, a Dependable Service for over 30 Years. 


HALLOWEEN FUN BOOK 





games, etc., 


PANEL POSTERS 


NEW LAND TRANSPORTATION SET 
Four heavy construction paper panels 12 in. x 36 in. and brightly 
colored poster paper ready-printed for cutting and pasting on the 
Covers transportation of all types from 
Price 50 cents postpaid. 


AIR AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 


A companion set to the above, 
water and air transportation from early beginnings to the 


background panels. 
Primitive days to present. 


present. Price 50c postpaid. 


for all grades. 


160 pages. 


covering the development of 


HALLOWEEN PICTURE POSTERS 


Four Posters same sizes as above. 


Price 50 cents postpaid. 


SCHOOL AUDITORIUM PROGRAMS 


By Pearl Burke. 


Every day, every occasion of the school year is provided for 
in this book of programs for the school auditorium. 
pared for the use of the Detroit (Michigan) grammar and high school grades 
and offers a great variety of unusual, attractive play, speech, citizenship, and 
other program material. Cloth, 250 pages. 


Price, $1.25 postpaid. 


Y-CARDY COM 





L Owls and Black Cats; Halloween Night 
(Witch on Broom and Flying Bats); Halloween Games; Jack O’Lanterns, 


This material was pre- 


Just published, over 100 new dialogues, recitations, games, and varied entertain- 
ments for schools of all grades, that will enliven any Halloween program, 128 
pages. Price, 40 cents, postpaid 


THE BEST HALLOWEEN BOOK 


Includes new and original Halloween plays, pageants, recitations, songs, dances, 
Price 40 cents. 


PICTURI 
POSTERS 


IN) CHICAGO 


SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUM 
PROGRAMS 





NEW SILENT READING WORKBOOKS FOR 


PRIMARY GRADES 


A new set of printed workbooks providing constructive seatwork material in the most convenient 


form and adapted for use with any primary reader. 


cabulary ; 
thought units. 


i fo Develop (1) mastery of a definite reading vo- 
(2) skill in the independent recognition of new words; (3) ability te read fluently by 


The drawings by L. Kate Deal are decidedly superior to the usual workbook illustrations and add 
greatly to the appeal and the retention of child interest. 


MPD TP | 


oe ae asa ARE Path 


THE SILENT READING WORKBOOKS 


he | h*. 


® SEE US READ—For Pre- 
Primer Grade 


Stimulates independent activity, and 
teaches a basic vocabulary by means 
of picture association. A combined 
reader and workbook during the first 
six weeks of school. 48 large pages, 
illustrated. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


@ OUR STORY WORKBOOK— 








@ WE READ BY OURSELVES— 
For Primer Grade 


The exercises in this book are of a 
preparatory nature, building up a 
standard vocabulary which will facil- 
itate the mastery of the basic p-i- 
mary text in reading. 48 large paxea, 
illustrated. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


@ LET’S READ FOR FUN—For 


SEE U5 READ 


PRE-PRIMER 


— 
SAFETY PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 











sion. 


Price 20 cents postpaid. 


Hyde and Slown. 


programs, 200 pages, 27 illustrations. 


HEKTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS AND SEATWORK 


Make your own workbooks! 
From these originals, printed in 
intense duplicating ink— you can 
make up to 100 strong copies, 
enough for a whole class, on any 
gelatin hektograph or duplicator 
in a few minutes time. 


All Materials Authentic. Care- 
fully collected and prepared by 
experienced and recognized pri- 
mary writers. Approved by 
leading educators. 
Four books in the series : 

@ Pre-Primer Workbook 

@ Primer Workbook 

@ First Grade Workbook 

@ Second Grade Workbook 
Each book has 48 sheets, 8" x 11 


inches. Price each, postpaid, 
$1.25. 


For First Reader Grade 


Correlates with the reading study 
during the latter half of the first 
grade. 
are introduced as well as drill and 
practice in word recognition, ability and 
to follow directions, and comprehen- 


The only complete book on the subject. 


Word analysis and phonics 


48 large pages, illustrated. 


Cloth. Price $1.25. 


Saves Time and Money. Seatwork 
is a valuable teaching aid made eco- 
nomical by the Hektograph. A wide 
variety available including : 


Color Matching No. 51 H 50c 
Sentence and Picture Match- 
img No. 52 H............ 60c 


Directions to Follow No. 54H 75c 





th toA No. 53H 50c 
Picture, Word and Color 
Matching No 75 H.... 75c 


Number Seatwork No. 76 H. 75c¢ 
ty | History in Picture 

SN a Mico cccncihahtitinhsen 75c 
Sooty Studies Pictures No. Ge 
po set put up in strong en- 

velope. 
Tru-Copy Hektograph No. 

10 B size 6 x 10 in. $1.25 

No. 12 B size 10x12 inches $1.90 


stories, 


material. 


Includes 37 complete 


Second Reader Grade 


Through the medium of original 
this workbook is of both a 
preparatory and follow-up nature. 
Drill on words of second grade vo- 
cabulary is afforded in the stories, 
subsequent exercises test the 
comprehension and retention of the 
48 large pages, illustrated. 
Price 20 cents postpaid. 


*. 











New 1987 illus- 
trated Teacher’s 
Catalog now ready. 


Also special free 
booklet on Hekto- 
graph Workbooks 
and seatwork of all 
kinds. 








SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY—EVERYTHING POSTPAID 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


me comemmmmme 5 34 INDIANA AVE | 


CHICAGO, ILL. sumer 
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HANDWORK 


The Outline Drawings in these books can all For School, Home 
be used “creatively” to inspire children to 400 Games and Playground 


e 
do original work, or they may be used (over B tt Te h comes from Better Planning: Gives full instructions for 
— peer Rigg ae By E er aC I Here are books that make it v=" on providing te 
easy to plan each day's work. . . . Include any of these books = Sasion indoor "and “outdoor 
Creative Posters with your new or renewal order for THE INSTRUCTOR = aren or Varying ‘ages. may 


: : rticipate ; for soci 

Numberiess posters ean at Special Reduced Prices. (Use the Order Blank below.) — [itherinus; for special pur- 
| be made by the children poses in classroom work: in 
CREATIVE from the 32 pages of pat- fact, every needed game. Dia- 


terns in this book. Boys, grams and illustrations. 320 
cea, menyones | (| PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS f:z.teca<ree, rac 
chickens, —_— birds, ; a $1.50 postpaid. Add to The 
flowers, trees, an man P TRUCTOR for $1.20. 
other familiar subjects one ey ee $20 large pages (7% x 10% inches) of helps and devices for INS 0 $ 
included. Double-page in- as : aes making school work appealing to children. Prepared by skilled . : 
sert in colors shows many . : primary specialists and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 25 Seeley s Question Book 
ways of using the patterns. 1 i cael " years Primary Editor of The Instructor. The book has ten sec- ‘ 
Heavy paper covers. Price Bat 3 tions—each for a month of the school year and containing a Covers Reading, English 
60 cents, postpaid. Add to, * : complete collection of primary material for the month as fol- and American Literature, 
The INSTRUCTOR for 50c. ' lows: Nature Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Orthography, Grammar, 
. ie Fridays (Pieces to Speak, etc.) ; Projects; Plans; Reading; Seat- Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
Books &. *) ; work and Blackboard Drawings; Songs ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
Instructor Poster Patterns land II er aE and Music; Stories. Hundreds of illus- — raphy, U.S. History, Civics, 
e 4% a trations with the content matter that eg A Drawing, Writing, Nature 
—— Each of these books con- ‘a . = are also useful as motifs for designs, bikes Study, Manners and Morals, 
tains patterns for making : y decorations, posters, etc. Full cloth Current Events, School Man- 


\ 30 posters of varying sizes ' = binding. Price $2.50, postpaid. Add : : agement, Teaching Methods. 
up to 54 inches long. 20 mii dna to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.00. _. ; } - Questions and answers on 
of the patterns in each : : each subject ; suggestions for 

ey ee pay: 























book are of Mother Goose . teaching and _ study. 
characters; others deal INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK FOR ALL = soe } Ag . 

with child , thei ts, rice $1.50, postpaid. 

and their ~* ‘No ors GRADES PIAN The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 


terns alike in the two Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 
books. Heavy paper covers. 


: . . 
Price, each book, 60 cents, Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of | The Year s Entertainments 
postpaid. Add each book to seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material § : a : Compiled by Inez N. Me- 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, ; F Ml : y Ry 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- ‘ : rm - A pe blished. 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, Pc ea . . Contato feats published. 
Story- Book Poster Patterns Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. The plans and material f ~~ E a -_—"-- 
. e have been prepared by many teaching specialists of high — » § a ooo eaux 
————, Contains patterns which standing. There are also a large number of designs and § : 3 and - er —— nment > 
form 20 posters, size 36 x patterns for seat work, construction work, paper cut-outs, : Ps teria, som ter dition —_ 
STORY-BODK 14 inches, each illustrating posters, booklets, cards, calendars, ete., and many pictures in [> : programs for Gt — grades 
a well-known story. Some the Nature Study sections. Three volumes of 224 pages each. : ' noRaen be het the i 
PO TE R of the subjects are: Cin- Full cloth binding. Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.00, : — birtt ~ ot ~ 
derella, Rumplestiltzkin, postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.40. pte om | uring Pal 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly * yy year. Pen si se 
Duckling, Puss - in - Boots, clot a ce, = 
Jack and the Beanstalk, postpaid. dd to The IN- 
neue oem THE INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS —‘teo'# ft 
inson Crusoe, etc. "2 TESTS he 
paper covers. Price 60 fo8 wrvameovars _ 
ets., postpaid. Add to The ~— Only 25c Each When Ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR Poems Teachers Ask For ;anatt 


INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 
































° : These two books contain 
Elementary Science (All Grades) Materis!. — 480 of the poems most fre- 
Health Poster Patterns \) ca”, sy MS activities, dealing with animals, birds, plants, the heavens, fos- quently requested by teach- 


sils, magnets, house wiring, ventilation, hobbies, field trips, ers for publication in the 





Rm on FA mmo » ae m Oey making slides, the microscope. Introduction for the teacher. a ae yy ay | 
illustrating health rules. : —— , ; of the poems are suitable 
Ten are of Mother Goose Each book has 96 pages, Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades for reading, reciting, etc. 
characters with health eteeTa i 0 inches. with eev- Tests cover: arithmetic; elementary science; geography; 214 pages in each book. 
jingles. Subjects include: th bri 4 pee" health, safety, and character education; history and civics; Full cloth covers. Price, each 
Little Boy Blue (who ers of heavy Dristol board. ianguage and literature. Illustrated lesson sheets. book, $1.00, postpaid. Add 
drinks milk); Sleep with . » either book to The _ IN- 
: . A great variety of seatwork material for the 

aye ag oe — iw Seatwork for Primary Grades first three grades. Introduction describes in de- yoo pel Fy a 
Every Day; etc. Heavy tail how to use the material to secure best results in the classroom. Illustrated. STRUCTOR for $1.60. 


paper covers. Price 60 : s Ready-to-use classroom material for Geogra- 
cents, postpaid. Add to The The Social Studies (All Grades) phy and History. There are stories, with How I Did It 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. tests ; supplementary tests; and lesson plans. Graded. 7 double-page sand-table illustrations. 
. . 746 teaching devices cov- 
Price each Handbook, 50 cents. Order with THE INSTRUCTOR, ‘ . 
Poster Patterns one or two years, for only 25 cents additional for each book. ee hee a 
Contes ae for ography; Spelling; History; 
making posters of vary- . . s Writing ; Reading ; Hygiene; 
ing. sizes up to 96 x 16 Modernized Teaching in Modern Number Methods } ewe pn gy Rig net 
nches, each illustrating a This book is a source Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
safety rule. Full direc- Rural Schools of cane help to those tic Science; Manual Train- 
tions are given. Sub- A new book of com- who teach number work ing; Music; Games; Seat- 
jecta include: Be Careful MODERNIZED TEACHING; ™on-sense advice, en- or arithmetic in the ele- work ; Schoolroom Holidays. 
of Fire ; Cross Streets with couragement and inspira- mentary grades. The 320 pages. Full cloth covers. 
Care; Toys Trip People; tion for teachers of rural first part treats of spe- Price, $1.00, postpaid. Add 
Be Careful in the Water; schools. It discusses cial difficulties of both S to The INSTRUCTOR for 80¢. 
ete. Heavy paper covers. : 














Pri rural school organization pupil and teacher and the 
Ada te A. and management and most modern and success- 





= For 
offers excellent working ful methods of solving = Present ‘- Day Standards Teaching 
for 50 cents. schedules for one-, two-, these problems. The sec- a 
" and three-room schools. ond part of the book deals a 2 ; 
School Window Decorations omen Includes study plans and with general considera- i, - hy 


Explains what constitutes 





presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 


a physical education and tions in the teaching of 

Contains 16 sets of pat- health program. 143 arithmetic in the eight 
terns for window decora- pages. Full cloth covers. grades. 128 pages. Full 
tions with full directions Price $1.25, postpaid. Add to The IN- cloth covers. Price, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. are amply illustrated by con- 
for making. May also be STRUCTOR for $1.00. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. crete examples to make them 


used in making decora- of the greatest value for 
tions for other purposes. 20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) of self-improvement. The lesson 
Some of the patterns are: Pp Art Masterpieces—your choice of two groups— plans, projects, etc., have 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl Group One for lower grades and Group Two been thoroughly tested. 208 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, for upper grades—each group of 20 pictures put up with 24-page study booklet in strong pages. Full cloth covers. 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, Kraft envelope. Price $1.50 per group, postpaid. Add either group to The INSTRUCTOR Price $1.25, postpaid. Add to 
Bunch of Grapes, Hatchet for $1.20. Add both groups to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.40. The INSTRUCTOR for $1.00. 
and Cherries, etc. Heavy 

paper covers. Price 60 

ets., postpaid. Add to The 


INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. Supervision of Elementary Use Milks Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 
Instructor Jointed Toys rican Schools 


- 
In. Oct. 36] (A) te. 
Each of these two books This new book deals t ] Da 193____ 


contains 30 patterns for with modern teaching * F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 

jointed toys with full di- practices and the prob- 

rections fer making. a Ty @ (| Send me The INSTRUCTOR for {| 1 year, $2.50; for () 2 years, $3.50. 

two patterns for Jointed _| supervisor. Includes: & Send me the S| pomentery Science” (all Grades) for 2S¢ additional, | fe wits 

Animals, Birds, etc., and improvement of class- a lastructer Meadbecks ( 4 «. ests for interme jate an pper les,” for 25c additional. THE 

? Pe eight patterns for Little room instruction; out- ed | “Seatwork for Primary Grades,” for 25c¢ additional. 50c each book 
i> 8 Citizens Jointed Toys. lines and criticisms of z check P| “The Social Studies” (All Grades) for 25c additional. 
jointed Book II contains nine lesson plans; keeping 

Tove patterns for See Saw teaching up-to-date ; se- a Send me the following magazines and books: 

\ VS & Jointed Toys, twenty for curing greater efficien- 

——_ ae Goons, } ~~ one, Ree - r - 7) oae tees of ra > 2 om eines 

a Santa Claus Joint ‘oy. guides and procedure in supervision: etc. . . 

Each book bound in heavy paper covers. Questions and references. 128 pages. Full s The above order totals $.____which I will remit not later than Nov. 5, 1936.* 
Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. Add each cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. Add 

beck to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. te The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. B Name 


Ld St. or R. D._ scuanssanateenagmenngssnetnbesnasinese ——— a 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSvILLE, N. Y. * You can save the bother of sending remittance later by enclosing with your 


order a check postdated November 5th and we will not cash it until that date. 
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JUST FOR FUN 





FaRMER: My son wants to be an 
auto racer. What do you think I'd 
better do? 

TeacHEerR: Well, I'd advise you 
not to stand in his way. 


“T want an all-day sucker,” the 
youngster said to the candy man. 

He was handed one. 

“Looks kind of small,” the boy re- 
marked doubtfully. 

“Yeah, the days are getting 
shorter.” 


ExpLtorer: You shouldn’t com- 
plain. When I was in the Arctic, I 
used to live on candles and blubber. 

Frienp: Well, if I had to eat 
candles, I guess I would too. 


VERNON: Grandma, if I was in- 
vited out to dinner somewhere, should 
I eat my pie with a fork? 

GRANDMA: Certainly, Vernon. 

VERNON: You haven’t got a 
piece of pie around the house that I 
could practice on, have you, Grand- 
ma? 


FARMER (to new hired man): 
Where’s that mule I told you to take 
out and have shod? 

Himep Man: Did you say 
“shod”? I thought you said “shot.” 
I’ve just been burying her. 


“Now,” said the school teacher, 
“give me a definition of space.” 

Junior stood up, flustered and red. 

“Space,” he began, “is where there 
is nothing. I can’t explain it exactly, 


but I have it in my head all right.” - 


The teacher was trying to impress 
her class with the danger of forming 
bad habits. “What is it we find so 
easy to get into,” she asked, “and so 
hard to get out of?” 

A moment of silence, then “Bed,” 
came the reply of one small boy. 

—Capper’s Weekly 


Jean, aged five, was taking her first 
piano lesson. Noticing. the pedals, 
she looked solemnly up at the teacher 
and asked, “When do I put on the 
brakes?” 


Son: Dad, I can do something 
you can’t do. 

Dap: I doubt it. What is it? 

Son: Grow. 


At the end of the school term 
prizes were awarded. When one of 
the pupils returned home his mother 
chanced to be entertaining some 
callers. 

“Well, Charles,” said Mrs. Billings, 
“did you get a prize?” 

“Tt didn’t get a prize exactly,” 
said Charles, “but I got a horrible 


mention.” 


“Do you have much trouble in 
school, Sammy?” 

“Quite a lot.” 

“What seems to give you the most 
trouble?” 

“The teacher.” 


MotHer: What is the baby crying 
for? 

Tom: He dug a hole in the back- 
yard and wants to bring it in the 
house. 





THE INSTRUCTOR Safety Award 


M@ THE importance of safety education and the increasing need for 
greater emphasis upon safety habits are clearly recognized by 
Tue Instructor. In this issue a considerable amount of space is de- 
voted to teaching materials on this vital subject. 
We are offering THE INstructor Safety Award Certificate to 
each teacher whose pupils have actively participated in some kind of 
safety work. It is our hope that a widespread interest in safety edu- 


cation may be manifested. 


Suggestions are given here as to the type of work that might be 
carried on in order to entitle you to a Certificate of Award. 

Any other means of safety teaching which you may use will be 
equally satisfactory, provided that some evidence of the accomplish- 


ment is sent to us. 


If your pupils have engaged in 
any one of these activities: 


Making Safety Posters 
Making Safety Booklets 


Safety Club (a new club or 
new activities of a club 
already. organized) 


Assembly Program on Safety 


Send us these evidences that 
the work has been done: 


Safety posters 
Safety booklets 


Clipping from local news- 
paper regarding the activ- 
ities of the club 


Clipping from local news- 
paper regarding program 


For information concerning our current safety material, refer to 
the heading “Safety” in the department “Looking at This Issue,” on 


page 82. 


Tue Instructor Safety Award Certificate, suitable to frame for 
your schoolroom wall, will be sent you as soon as we receive your 


report. 


Address: THe INstrucTorR Safety Award, Dansville, N.Y. 
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You will welcome these new and different 


HEKTOGRAPH WORK BOOKS 

















Bradley’s Historical and Geographical 


OUTLINE MAPS 


One of the most practical hektograph books published. It contains: 


UNITED STATES 48 STATE MAPS 6 CONTINENTS 
THE WORLD 9 STATE GROUPS BRITISH ISLES 


a total of 66 maps, covering the world in outline — in one volume, from which 
a hundred or more duplicates of each map may be made on any duplicator. 
It’s the biggest value ever offered in hektograph work books. Buy it today — 
use it a year! Bound with heavy paper covers, reinforced cloth hinge. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 
A Social Studies Hektograph Book 


A PARADE OF WORKERS 


A human interest work book, presenting social studies in a manner inter- 
esting and comprehensive to the child. The workers illustrated are: Policeman, 
Fireman, Postman, Street Cleaner, Ash Man and Garbage Man, with illustrated 


activity lessons accompanying each. Price, postpaid, $1.20 


An Art Course in Hektograph 
ART IN ACTION 


A series of diversified projects, presenting art fundamentals with lessons 
in Hygiene, Safety, Banking, Nature, Number Work, Spelling, Reading and 
Handwork. There are 44 lessons, the first ones simple, and progressing through 
logical sequence to more pretentious efforts. Price, postpaid, $1.20 


All the above books are uniform in size, 9” x 1114”, to fit standard duplicators. 


HALLOWE’EN POSTERS 


Each 3' long 12" high—brilliant, fascinating 


Handsome posters made by cutting and pasting. Four 
posters, with printed outlines on deep green construction 
paper which serve as a pasting guide for the various details. 
All small sections are printed on separate colored papers — 
ready for cutting and pasting 

Make your October poster work a real delight with these 


attractive decorations, 
Price, postpaid, 60¢ 











No. 8367 





The most novel—also the most prac, 
tical seat work devised in a decade— 


FLOWER POT KIT 


Twelve popular flowers, with base for flower 
pot, in outline on cardboard, The florai designs 
are to be cut out, colored with crayon or water 
color, and fitted into the base, making a com- 
plete unit of flower pot and blossoming plant. 
On each base is printed a brief story of the 
origin of the plant. 

The illustration shows the printed outline of 
the tulip and flower pot. lip col- 


ering and construction. 
Eight plates of outline designs and color 
plate showing all ; in portfolio. "S 
Price, postpaid, 60¢ : 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. ° 
Springfield, Mass. Mail the Coupon Now 


a . enclosed send the following: 
umumOutline Maps Book (Hektograph) $1.50 nvssnnyeel LOWER POT KIT 60¢ 
saadeueul _A Parade of Workers (Hektograph) $1.20 ~--s.umHALLOWE'EN POSTERS 60¢ 
umed&rt in Action (Hektograph) $1.20 
I. vanieiusineeinesiencnnsininipienettipeatenapipienpienccnntianenanamminaiaititat 
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Send To-Day 
for 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


and full information regarding 
new complete set of mate- 
rial based on most modern 
methods expressed through 


Functional Art 


to be used with 
Units of Activity 


in social science, health, nature study, 
character education, language, spe- 
cial events, and important days. 
This material can be adapted to any 
of the first five grades. 


It Is For You 


Thousands of teachers have been helped 
by using the earlier sets of TEACHER- 
PLANS. This new, modern, up-to-date 
1936 set will prove even more practical and 
more successful for you. Why not try it? 
Send for the sample and our big SPECIAL 
introductory offer before it is too late. 
Mail this coupon at once. 


TEACHER - PLANS 
Princeton, Illinois 
Please send me by return mail your free 


sample and full information regarding your | 


new set of FUNCTIONAL ART MATE- 
RIAL. 





SONGS 


THE BIG FAVORITES— 
specially selected for 
schools, clubs, churches, 
homes, etc. Teachers say 
“Just what we need.” 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
) 30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
An Ideal Book 17 Negro Spirituals 
for Group Singing —and many others. 


BIG VALUE! 


SENO ONLY 2c per copy, $1.80 per dozen 

fer: (postpaid), | $13.00 per hun- 

dred (not postpaid). Special 

(es to teachers—send 1l0c for ex- 
amination copy. 





c 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
124 N, 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs. 
I enclose 10 cents, 


| Name___ 
| Address 


j Ce aun 








Learn At HOME to Possess 
POISE 
SELF-ASSURANCE 
and CHARM 
Send for FREE Booklet 
“Your Charming Self” 
also Personality Analysis Chart 


Learn to break down that wall of 

self-consciousness; to be known for 

your Poise and Charm; to get the 

things you want; ito be berfectly at eae 

ease at any social function = 

measurable happiness may be Elizabeth Sheridan 

achieved through the acquisition of Poise and Charm and 

now, thanks to Elizabeth Sheridan—these qualities may 

be (earned in the privacy of your home in a few short 

weeks. Send today for free booklet, analysis chart, and 

details of this new, revealing, low cost instruction. 
ELIZABETH SHERIDAN 

430 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. S-4, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





For the Teacher 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Jones, Vernon: Character and 
Citizenship Training in the Public 
School. 404 pp. Cloth. $3.00. 
The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. This book is the result 
of an experiment with seventh- 
and eighth-grade children to find 
the best methods of instruction in 
the field of character education. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Our Insect Friends and Foes and Spi- 
ders. 252 pp. Cloth. $2.50. 
The National Geographic Society, 
Washington. This is a compila- 
tion of articles and colored illus- 
trations originally published in the 
National Geographic Magazine. It 
presents fascinating material about 
insects and spiders. 


Music AND ART 


Fox, Lillian Mohr; and Hopkins, L. 
Thomas: Creative School Music. 
326 pp. Cloth. $3.00. Silver 
Burdett Company, New York. 
The development of self-expression 
in music by children in the grades 
is emphasized in this comprehen- 
sive text on musical instruction. 
Many examples of creative music 
and art are included. 

Waterman, Elizabeth: The Rhythm 
Book. 150 pp. Cloth. $3.60. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. This book competently 
supports the theory that rhythm 
is found, not only in music, but 
in many other subjects which chil- 
dren study. Over fifty pages are 
devoted to musical accompani- 
ments. 


PHysiIcAL EDUCATION 


Sharman, Jackson R.: The Teach- 
ing of Physical Education. 237 
pp. Cloth. $1.60. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. The 
author is concerned with the im- 
portance of giving consideration 
to individual differences as well as 
to group participation in physical 
education activities. 


REFERENCE 


Brown, Thomas Kite, Jr., ed.; and 
Lewis, William Dodge, ed.: The 
Winston Simplified Dictionary for 
Schools. Tlustrated in color and 
in black and white. 1004 pp. 
Cloth. $1.28. With thumb in- 
dex $1.52. The John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia. This 
simplified dictionary is a worth- 
while achievement. The book is 
attractive and sturdy. There is 
only one word list. 


ScHooL ENTERTAINMENT 


Barrows, Marjorie: The Pirate of 
Pooh and Other Plays for Children. 
192 pp. Illustrated in black and 
white. Cloth. $1.50. Rand 
McNally and Company, New 
York. Fourteen short plays, suit- 
able for production by children of 
various ages. 


Sanford, A. P., ed.: New Plays for 


Children. 230 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., 
New York. Children from eight 
to fourteen will enjoy these plays, 
which require simple costumes and 
inexpensive scenery. Many of the 
plays are suitable for special days. 


Texts and 
Supplementary Readers 


ARITHMETIC 


Overman, James R.; Woody, Clif- 


ford; and Breed, Frederick S.: 
Child-Life Arithmetics. (Grades 
7-8.) Cloth. Grade 7, $.76. 
Grade 8, $.80. Lyons & Carna- 
han, Chicago. The first four 
books in this series (Grades 3-6) 
were listed in THe INsTRUCTOR, 
March 1936, page 79. Activities 
are based upon real-life situations. 


HEALTH 


Charters, W. W.; Smiley, Dean F.; 


and Strang, Ruth M.: From 
Morning Till Night. Illustrations 
in color by Corinne Pauli Waterall. 
152 pp. Cloth. $.60. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. This 
health reader for the first grade 
tells of the activities of Jerry and 
Jane throughout the day with em- 
phasis upon the positive aspect of 
health teaching. 


Charters, W. W.; Smiley, Dean F.; 


and Strang, Ruth M.: Happy 
Days. Illustrations in color, by 
Kate Seredy. 168 pp. Cloth. 
$.60. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. This health reader 
for the second grade presents 
health habits through the activi- 
ties of David and Joan during 
their visit on a farm. As in the 
book, From Morning Till Night, 
there are questions, practice exer- 
cises, and “Things to Do.” 


LANGUAGE 


Lyman, R. L.; Johnson, Roy Ivan; 


and Dearborn, Frances R.: Di- 
rected Language Practice. (Grades 
2-8.) Paper. $.18 plus postage. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. The 
ability to speak and write correct 
English is the purpose of this series 
of workbooks, each of which in- 
cludes practice, review and test 
lessons, word study, and a spelling 
program. The exercises are cor- 
related with topics of interest to 
children. 


READING 


Gates, Arthur I.; Baker, Franklin 


T.; and Peardon, Celeste Comegys: 
Fun with Nick and Dick. Illus- 
trated in colors by Florence Mc- 
Anelly. 168 pp. Cloth. $.40. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York. A supplementary reader 
for first-grade children, this is one 
of the Good-Companion Books. 
The child will learn much about 
favorite pets and birds from the 
experiences of Nick and Dick. 
(Continued on page 13) 








* * 
FAMOU OOKS 


Endorsed by Thousands of Teachers 


,000 copies ~~ 


est priced son; 
books and the best plus the 
world’ . most popular collec- 
tion of poems. 
“101 BEST SONGS” 
100 of thé best h . 
oy igious songs. 

\d music complete. 


including carols, choruses, pa- 
triotic songs, ete. Words and 


a? 11- es each postpaid; 12 
99-$1.00 a doz 
or more order 
time to be shipped to_one PA. bf 00 .* hundred. 
transportation extra. Wt. per 100 copies 
Send eee Se for sample copy. ¥- e" Se one book, 
(10¢ for cover postage and 
THE CABLE COMPA 
Also publishers of --101 Famous Poems’ $2.50 per dozen for 
2he each single copy. Free circular on request. Write ‘op 


1216 Cable Building Chicago, Ilinois 














. and Fall projects 
for your classes. Make 
them with 


“CRAYONEX 


AND 
"EVERYDAY ART 
PAPERS 


Paket of Everyday Art Papers 
for class of 25 with instruc- 
tions, 25c. New Problem and 
Idea unit, “Halloween and Fall 
Ideas”, 10c. 

-- THE.. 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
360-660 HAYES AVE SANDUSKY, OHIO 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW Y 
"REG US. PAT OFF 








THE BOOK OF PRESIDENTS 


“Only Five Cents per Copy” 
A new, timely book i of all Presid 
as well as those of the Candidates for 1936 election 
with interesting facts regarding their lives. 





Detailed charts and maps showing how states voted, 
together with important events of each administration 
are listed on its pages. 

Teachers will find this book most helpful and can aN 
tain a copy by sending only five cents in stamps to cover 
the cost of mailing and handling. Order yours today. 
This offer expires November 10, 1936. 


A. TURNER, Walbrook 101, Baltimore, Md. 


Price 














shows actual machines > 
west prices. Send at once. Tek 
eames 231 WwW. aanae St. 
65 ,Chicago 


quaint Typewriter Exch., dept.aio 








OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard will do. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 














College Education 
for Busy Men & Women! 


Does your busi or social prestige 
suffer (Ae yy your lac’ ofl higher education? 
No further need Se o Seat cmbersaceed os bestiont when 1 meetin: 
educated people lege porte te e 
home st Standard 26 vitally inte b. 
Mrembracing Sciences, the jemmanities. Social Stodten, Probleme 
of Everyges Living. u “he already 
completed for a Taig te ler life! Address 
Amnartoan School, Dept.L-723 , Drexel at com, Gtenns 











Special Prices to Schools on 


Giant Playground Apparatus 


A complete line of guaranteed equipment. 
Take advantage of these prices to give ycur 
school a model playground. 


Write for Special School Booklet. 
Dept. G-1, GIANT MFG. CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 
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and brilliance 
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...the Ideal Medium for 
School or Home Craftwork 


* 
QI 


Crayola is recognized 
the country over as the 
high-grade wax crayon 
sold at a popular price. 
Produces beautiful 
stenciling by easy, 
practical method. Send 
for Free Stencil In- 
structions Folder. 
Manufactured only by 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Room 1906K 
41 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


Re 


Be Your Own 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


Learnat Home >». 
by wonderful improved , 
















met we Simple as A. 
B. a_cchild can j 
mm, ‘it. Your lessons § 


consist of real selec- 
tions instead of tire- § 
some _ exercises. When | 
you finish one of these 
delightfully easy jes- 
ons, youve added a new ‘“‘piece’’ 


to your list. 


Ye mu read real notes, too—no “numbers” or trick 
music. Method is so thorough that many of our 
700,000 aa are band and orchestra LEADERS. 





Be Popular 
PLAY BY P 
eerything is in print and pic- 
NOTE tures. re you are told ¥ at 
0 do. en a picture shows 
Piano Mandolin | you how to do it. Then you do 
Violin Guitar | jt yourself and hear it. In a few 
Organ Clarinet | short months you become an ex- 
Cornet Ukulele | cellent musician — the life of 
Trombone ‘Cello | every party. 


Piccolo Flute 
Saxophone Harp 
Hawaiian Steel 
Guitar, Trumpet, 
Italian and Ger- 
man Accordion, 
Voice and Speech 
Culture, Har- 
mony and Com- 
position, Drums 
and Traps, Ban- 
jo (Plectrum, 5- 
String or Tenor) 


Free Book and 
Demonstration Lesson 


You may quickly become a fine 
player through the U. 8. School 
home study method. Write at 
once for our illustrated Free 
Book and Free Demonstration 
Lesson. Please mention your 
favorite instrument. No obli- 
gation. Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit. 
U. & SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
610 Brunswick Buliding 
New York City, N. Y. 














School Carnival Supplies 


Halloween Goods, Plays, 
Operettas, Minstrels. 
Ball. for all O. 
Free Catalog. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 


Box 7, Des Moines, lowa 




















History—Geography-—Art 
Projects—with from 15 to 24 hand made 
drawings in colors—which we rent to 
teachers for grades | to 8. For October: 
cCoLUuMBUS Gs, 
JAPAN, SWITZERLAND, 
Fruits, VEGETABLES, TREES. 


State grade you teach. Send 50c in 
coin for Sample Project. 


FRANCES L. STOVER 


Birmingham, Mich. 


High School Course 


ELMS Many Finish in 2 Years 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit, , Rqnizalont to poel- 
spares i" Greait ot ies gic aio tlready 

4-723. Drexel 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





Storm, Grace E.: 





Moore, Nelle E.: 
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Friends About Us. 
Illustrated in color by Vera Stone 
Norman and others. 248 pp. 
Cloth. Lyons & Carnahan, Chi- 
cago. For the second grade. The 
experiences of Billy and Sue, on 
vacations and at home, provide 
rich reading material. The large 
type and colorful illustrations will 
facilitate his enjoyment. There is 
a word list at the end of the book. 
Other books in this “Guidance in 
Reading Series,” listed in the June 
1936 issue of THe INsTRUCTOR, 
page 87, are: Nip and Tuck (pre- 
primary); Bob and Judy (pri- 
mary); Good Times Together 
(first grade). 


Wolf, Janet; and Holmes, Margaret 


Cook: The Grocery Man. Iillus- 
trated by Tyyne Hakola. 54 pp. 
Cloth. $.60. Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., New York. 


SCIENCE 


Phillips, Mary Geisler; and Wright, 


Julia McNair: Plants and Ani- 
mals. “Nature—By Seaside and 
Wayside,” Book III. Illustrated 
by H. Boylston Dummer and Al- 
bert Force. 244 pp. Cloth. 
$.72. D.C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. The world about the 
child in his everyday life is the 
subject of the third book in this 
natural-science series. The mate- 
rial is presented in the form of 
units which include activity work 
and testing material. Comment 
on the first two books of the se- 
ries appears in the June 1936 issue 
of THE INsTRUCTOR, page 64. 


Phillips, Mary Geisler; and Wright, 


Julia McNair: Our Earth and Its 
Life. “‘Nature—By Seaside and 
Wayside,” Book IV. Illustrated 
by H. Boylston Dummer and Al- 
bert Force. 280 pp. Cloth. 
$.76. D.C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. This book presents the 
story of the earth and the develop- 
ment of life. 


SociaL STUDIES 


Hanna, Paul R.; Anderson, Gene- 


vieve; and Gray, William S.: 
David's Friends at School. (Grade 
1.) Social Studies, Book One, 
Curriculum Foundation _ Series. 


Illustrated by Nellie Farnam and 
Clarence Biers. 144 pp. Cloth. 
$.68. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago. This pleasantly 
illustrated story for the first- 
grader deals with social relation- 
ships at home, at school, and when 
visiting the farm. Peter’s Family, 
the primer in this series, was listed 
in the April 1936 issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, page 63. 

Near the Top of 
the World. Illustrated with pho- 
tographs. 196 pp. Cleth. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. A 
clear interpretation of the tradi- 
tions and daily activities of the 
children of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark is presented in these 
stories for grades 3-6. Geographic 
lessons and historical facts are 
combined. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Here’s Good News for the 


_MUSIC- SHY 


NOW YOU CAN ENJOY 
TEACHING MUSIC 


TO CHILDREN 


HOW 
TO TEACH MUSIC 
TO CHILDREN 


BY CLELLA LESTER PERKINS 


R the classroom teacher who is 

“music-shy” or doubtful of her abil- 
ity to teach music, yet is required to pre- 
sent it as part of her regular routine 
duty, How to Teach Music to Children 
will provide a course of study that will 
change the entire picture. Instead of a 
disagreeable task, the teaching of music 
becomes an enjoyable experience. How 
to Teach Music to Children contains in- 
numerable suggestions and plans for 
teaching music in any of the elementary 
and high school grades. 


Among the helpful chapters are those 
dealing with the Singing Voice of the 
Child—Rote Singing—Sight Singing— 
Rhythm—Music Appreciation—and many 
others. One section gives Daily Plans 
for Rural Schools. Another gives all 
needed Fundamentals of Music. 





CONTAINS NEARLY 
100 SONGS especially 
suited for use in 
carrying out the sug- 
gestions and plans in 


the book. These 
songs are complete 
with music. 


PRICE $1.50 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER---a $3.00 Value for $1.95 


Besides How to Teach Music to Children, every teacher will want the fol- 
lowing portfolio of 20 portraits of great composers, and in order to intro- 
duce this helpful appreciation material we offer it at a special price to those 


who order a copy of How to Teach Music to Children. 


The portfolio is 


priced at $1.50, but with an order for How to Teach Music to Children, you 
may have both for $1.95, provided you use the coupon below. 





20 DUOTONE ETCHINGS OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Portraits of Great Composers is a port- 
folio of 20 duotone etchings of eminent 
musicians on heavy sheets of high grade 
paper 7% x 9 inches. Each picture is 
a reproduction of an expensive original 
copper plate engraving so expertly done 


that it is exceedingly difficult to tell the 
difference between it and the original. 

To add to the value in music appre- 
ciation work, an authoritative biograph- 
ical sketch of the composer is given on 


the — of each PRICE $1.50 


portrait 




















Bach Franz Handel 
Beethoven Gluck Haydn 
Brahms Gounod Liszt 

Chopin Grieg Mendelssohn 





HOW TO TEACH MUSIC TO CHILDREN 


PORTRAITS OF GREAT COMPOSERS 
ZIP THE COUPON |! 


HALL & McCRRARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





99 





eit 


Mozart Tschaikowski 
Offenbach Verdi 
Schubert Wagner 
Schumann Weber 





Inclosed is my check or money order for $1.95 for which send How to Teach Music to 


Children and Portraits of Great Composers as offered in 


NAME 


POST OFFICE ~~ eovenseoeseene 


“The Instructor.” 


STATE 
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e The Giant e 
Entertainment Books 


By LENORE HETRICK 


Each beok contains elmost 
300 pages of original, up-to- 
date, superior entertainment | 
material for all grades. Such 
big, genuine entertainment- 

_ value has never before been 
offered to teachers. 

Price, 75 Cente Each, 

Postpaid. 


THE GIANT HALLOW- |||. 
E’EN BOOK. Recitations, | | 
Monologues, Peephole ‘Shows, ‘ 
Song and Dance Skits,. Plays 
for Children and Adults, Dances, Drills, Songs, 
Musit and Party Plans covering the whole field 
of human and ghostly activity on Hallowe'en 
night. For all grades. 

THE GIANT THANKSGIVING BOOK. An al- 
most endless variety of materia] both humorous 
and serious. Plenty for all grades. 

THE GIANT CHRISTMAS BOOK NO. 1. The 
largest and best collection of Christmas material 
ever put between the covers of one book. An 
abundance for all grades. 

THE GIANT PATRIOTIC BOOK. An unex- 
celled collection of material for the celebration 
of every patriotic holiday. Plenty of Columbus 
Day and Armistice Day numbers for all grades. 

THE GIANT RECITATION BOOK. Contains 
442 recitations on a wide variety of subjects of 
schoolroom and general interest. For all grades. 


Ask for « copy of our 1936-37 
Teachers Catalog listing 
School Supplies, Plays, 

Entertainments, etc. 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 




















TIME 


Your money 


ENERGY 
MAIL. THIS COUPON TODAY 


if you were not among the thousands of 
teachers who received the new Septem- 
ber Junior Arts Club projects. See this 
new material. 


Thousands of enthusiastic pupils and their 
teachers have benefited by it, and we know you 
will be equally pleased. e have two es of 
material; one monthly projects that will corre- 
late with any curriculum; two, central units of 
work for special activities. Let us explain in 
detail how you can get this material for every 
child without cost to you! Send for samples 
and complete information today. Please in- 
clude small amount for shipping. 


JUNIOR ARTS CLUB 


OF AMERICA 
740 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
I enclose $............ Send me full details and samples 
as checked below. 
© Sample set monthly project material, 10c (grade 
conqucauenpgenesnepennt _ ). 
Sample of Central Unit (10c¢ each) 
© Indians (© Transportation © Japan 
For Primary Grades For Intermediate For Intermediate 
Grades Grades 





NAME. ...........00 





CENTRAL UNIT: SAMPLES AT 5 
ORDERED WITH 10> SAMPLE 


)F MONTHLY WORK 








UPPETS 


Your Class Can Make Them 














PRAISED by edncators asa real 
fores in ciggeroom i) for teaching 
Manus’ ‘Training.’ Send only boc for Niustrated 

ANUAL giving complete directions for ing 
d ting. Also puppet ject ideas, ** 

ipformation than a fe " says 

teacher. Yeara ghost —y, ia alld r 
Graytonite Hedeling Pee * diveuite 
questions answered free. 


HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, 92 H: 
Enclosed ‘s 50c. Please send Manual to 

Name _...s.-.. : coccccnaceqerrocessscoescosooooseeos 
Address 


10¢ BOOKS crates 
350 titles: Social Studies, Industries, Fables, 
Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 


Literature, etc. Send us a postcard with your 
name, address, school and grades taught, and we 











THE NEW BOOKS 





Reynolds, James J.; 


Darnyard Babies. 


Bragdon, Lillian J.: 


Dixon, Ruth: 


McCready, Agnes B.: 





will send you one book FREE together with 
complete list of titles. 


F. A. OWEN PUB, CO., 26 Bonk St., Donsville, N.Y. | 
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Parkhill, Wilson: The Constitution 


Explained. Illustrated with pho- 
tographs. 244 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 
New York. Mr. Wilson has given 
a detailed .history of the Constitu- 
tion. Its interpretation in the 
past and today is competently 
treated for junior high school 
students. The author has in- 
cluded ample material for use on 
Constitution Day. 

and Taylor, 
The Progress of Our 
Nation. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 470 pp. Cloth. $1.40. 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 
New York. This is a history of 
the United States during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 
Aids to the teacher include simple 
presentation, suggested pupil ac- 
tivities, review matter, and re- 
productions of historical pictures. 


For the Reading Table 


For YouNG CHILDREN 


Grace A.: 


Iilustrated in color 
by Milo Winter. Unpaged. Pa- 
per. $.10. Merrill Publishing 
Company, Chicago. The full-page, 
brightly colored pictures by Milo 
Winter help the child to make the 
acquaintance of many farm pets. 
Tell Me the 
Time, Please. Illustrated in black. 
and white by Frank and Margaret 
Phares. Unpaged. Cloth. $1.25. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. A story about time 
telling from the cave men to the 
present. Set in large type. 


de Brunhoff, Jean: A BC of Babar. 


64 pp. Cloth. $1.50. Random 
House, New York. Another book 
featuring Babar the elephant, with 
lovely pictures in five colors. Each 
letter of the alphabet has a story 
picture showing objects whose 
names begin with that letter. 

Yip and Yap. Illus- 
trated with photographs by Harry 
Whittier Frees. Unpaged. Cloth. 
$.50. Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago. The photographs with 
their accompanying text picture 
the story of some friendly kittens 
and puppies dressed like girls and 


ys. 
Evers, Alf: The Story of Buttons. 


Illustrated in color by Marguerite 
Kirmse. Unpaged. Paper. $.10. 
Merrill Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago. Buttons is a Scotty who tries 
to grow big so that he can play 
with the other dogs. The colorful 
illustrations of his experiences will 
please both young and old. 

A Day at 
School. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs by Ruth Alexander Nichols. 
Unpaged. Cloth. $1.00. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. This 
picture storybook takes the reader 
through the daily activities in a 
first-grade schoolroom. The fine 
authentic pictures will please the 
small child; the text will interest 
the older child and his parents. 

(Continued on page 15) 





Four Helpful Instructor Handbooks 
for Grade Teachers--Only 25¢ each 
when Ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR 


Price when ordered without THE INSTRUCTOR, 50 cents each 


Place Your Order Now for THE INSTRUCTOR and any of the Hand- 
books described below that you desire, and Pay November 5th If 
More Convenient. Other Teaching Helps offered in combination with 
THE INSTRUCTOR at reduced prices are described on page 10. On 
pages 86 and 87 are Low-Priced Offers of other Magazines in combin- 
ation with THE INSTRUCTOR. Send your order today. 


T INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK — JUST PUBLISHED 


= | ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


For All Grades 


Science lessons, presented in a simple, clear, attractive manner, 
accompanied by suggested “Things to Do” and reference lists. 
The book emphasizes four worth-while objectives in grade sci- 
ence teaching: to develop a scientific attitude in children; to 
arouse their interest in surroundings; to lead them to acquire 
science information ; to provide experiences which will tend to 
make them more observant. There are nine chapters, as fol- 
lows: Enriching Science Teaching (all grades) ; Things to See 
the Year Around (grade 1 or 2) ; Experiencing Science (grade 
1 or 2); Activities of Plants and Animals (grade 3 or 4); 
Studying the Heavens (grade 3 or 4); The Wonder of Plant 
Growth (grade 5 or 6); Animals That Lived Long Ago (grade 
5, 6, or 7); Some Everyday Science, (grade 7 or 8) ; Science 
Hobbies (all grades). 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches, cover of 
durable bristol board, with two-color illustration. 


SEATWORK Prize” 


_ Here is a variety of useful seatwork for the first three grades, con- 
»~ ‘ tributed by teachers who have tried and proved the value of the 
\ exercises for enlarging the pupils’ vocabulary, increasing their 
ability to follow directions and testing their comprehension of the 
2S printed word. An introduction by Louise Geddings Carson tells in 
detail how to get best results from seatwork. The most important 
ot! educational result from good seatwork is in the field of reading, 

>— and every exercise in the book contributes to this subject. Arith- 
metic, language, drawing, hygiene, children’s literature, nature 
study, character education and citizenship are among the other 
subjects represented. 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches, cover of durable 


bristol board, with two-color illustration. 
For Intermediate 


T E S T and Upper Grades 


Subjects are: Arithmetic—Nine short tests, of nearly 100 problems; 
and a comprehensive test of more than 150 items on whole numbers, 
fractions, percentage, and denominate numbers. Elementary Science 
—Tests on water, soil, plants, animals, harmful insects, electricity, 
weather, etc. Geography—Tests on each of the 5 continents; and an 
article on the use of games in geography teaching, with examples. 
Health, Safety and Character Education—Tests on food, sleep, exer- 
cise and play, safety habits and character development. History 
and Civics—Tests on American history and government. Language 
and Literature—Tests on grammar, punctuation, correct usage, etc. 
96 pages, 7 x 10 inches, cover of durable bristol board, with two- 
color illustration. 


THESOCIALSTUDIES cc. 


Originally Published as the 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook 


New, ready-to-use classroom material for the social studies—Geog- 
raphy and History—for all grades. The material is presented in 
the form of stories, tests on the stories, supplementary tests, and 
lesson plans. With each supplementary test is a key. Some of the 
lesson plans offer suggestions for general procedure, others deal 
with particular phases of a subject. Lists of activities, and bibliog- 
raphies for teachers and pupils, are included. The text is arranged 
by grades. Each chapter contains a correlating sand table design. 
96 pages, 7 x 10 inches, cover of durable bristol board, with two- 
color illustration. 





INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERLES 


ELEMENTARY 


SCIENCE 


FOR ALL GRADES 














INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 


SEATWORK 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 




















INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERED 


TESTS 


FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 
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[In. Oct. 36] (C) Date. 





| F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
“| Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.50; for () 2 years, $3.50. 


Send ne the “Elementary Science” (All Grades) for 25c additional. 
H “Seatwork for Primary Grades,” for 25c additional. 
Instructor Handbooks “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,” for 25c additional. 
checked “The Social Studies” (All Grades) for 25c additional. 








__.which NS I am enclosing herewith. 


I will remit not later than Nov. 5, 1936.* 


| 

| 

| 

| Also send me magazines or teaching helps as follows: 
| The above on wnt ee 





casting 





| Name 


St. or R. D ssitiliiadaiadiimisittiitinmaidnil State. . _ 

* You can save the bother of sending remittance later by enclosing with your 

a order a check postdated November 5th and we will not cash it until that date. 
—_— 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
cAnnouncement 


@®eeees 
Teachers and Music Instructors 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 


will conduct the most amazing 


SALE OF RECORDS 


IN PHONOGRAPHIC HISTORY 


100,000 


Brand New, Perfect, Electrically Recorded 
ODEON-DECCA 
PARLOPHONE 


PARLOPHONE | 875 


REGULAR PRICES 
Per Record 


$1.50 and $2.00 each 

Mus! he Orient. 12 Ten-Inch Recordings by Native 
Arties o: China, Jai J oY Si India, Pi 
Bavot fi ‘sale Pic “88.08 i, Siam, India, Persia, 

















vi Mu mee of the waltz kings, 
—_ Lehar, Gounod Ker Schubert, Ivanovici, etc. 


2000 Years of M t bieter; of recorded 
music from Ancient ¢ Sieeek to to Bach. 2 Ten- inch rec- 
rd: e $6.00 
(These need Never Reduced in Price Before) 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


Che Gramophone Shop, lnc. 
18 East 48th Street, New York City 
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“Model-Stores” are FREE 


A “teaching machine” for easier, faster class-work and 

higher pupil efficiency. Empty cans and boxes like real 

stores, Toy money, Drill Books, etc., so you use it correct- 

ly at once. Used by 50,000 schools in 20 years, a non- pro- 

. _— supported by subscription. Send for application 
jan! 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
1 Hanson Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FRENCH’S 


1937 Catalogue of Plays 


Our brand new 1937 complete Catalogue will be ready 
for distribution in late September. 
Please order your advance copy today. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 




















The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music, 128 pages. 
Durable “rope bristol’’ covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies. 15c¢ per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred NOT PREPAID 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 








Salesmen Wanted 


Complete line of high quality school equip- 
ment. If you have a car and want profitable, 
steady, and permanent employment with an 
old reliable concern, write us today. 
WOOD SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Blytheville, Arkansas 











Sunshine Songs 360 Beautiful Songs, com- 


plete, for every occasion: 

Patriotic, opening exercises, Christmas. “Best 

school song book I have seen.” N. Y. Prin. 50c. 
Reduction in quantities. Coot to teacher, 30c. 

C. D. HILL, Palmyra, N. Y. 


ALLOONS 


OR HALLOWEEN — Stand- aR Gate, Ow!ls—ears and Sost 
Oran oetnged plesk: 2c ea., 100 $1.85. Standard Balloon: 
ack (8 other colors) 8in. Round, ‘Airship 
4x 18, Doz.-15c, 00+ $1.10, Sampler 15, 20c. Prices free. 
WYANDOT CO., Galion, Ohio 








— in spare time. Many overcome 
fright,"’ gain self-confidence and in- 
crease earning power, this easy way. Write 
klet, How to Work Won- 


for free 
Gpealting ws. rercs Words and requ irementa. 
Amorican, inetitus: Dept. 
Ser Chicago, iminots 


KODAK FILMS Roll developed, §& prints and a 

* Photo-file 25c. Hand colored, em- 
bossed Photo Christmas Cards or Photo Greeting Calen- 
dars 10c ea., 12 for $1.00, Fine 8x10 enlargement 25c. Pre- 
mium Coupons. Young Photo Service, 53 Bertha St., Albany, Wi. Y. 


Two Beautiful * 
Rolis Developed ji. 2c 
Professional Enlargements and 8 gusrentest 
Never Fade Perfect Tone Prints - Coin 
RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, Le Creese, Wisconsin 








THE NEW BOOKS 





The Three Little Kittens. 


Gibson, Katharine: 


Gilbert, Marion: 


Leaf, Munro: 


Preston, Helen Bradley: 


Wood, Esther: 





(Continued from page 14) 


Illustrated 
in color by Milo Winter. Un- 
paged. Paper. $.10. Merrill Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. This 
is a most delightful presentation of 
the beloved story of the kittens 
who had such trials with their mit- 
tens. Children will love the ani- 
mated illustrations done in colors. 


For OLDER CHILDREN 


The Oak Tree 
House. Illustrated in black and 
white by Vera Bock. 128 pp. 
Cloth. $1.50. Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York. The adven- 
tures of a Goodman and his wife, 
in the days of Edward VI of 
England, provide a story that will 
please the older child. 

Jade Brings Luck. 
Illustrated in black and white by 
Clara Hart Van Lennep. 217 pp. 
Cloth. $1.50. Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York. The older 
child will find fascinating this 
story of the lake dwellers of Swit- 
zerland in the polished-stone age. 


Hill, Mabel Betsy: Big, Little, Small- 


er and Least. Illustrated by the 
author. 63 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. Miss Hill, artist- 
author, tells of the adventures of 
four small sisters who are seeking 
a pet. The sixty-four illustra- 
tions, some in color, some in black 
and white, will delight young 
eyes. The book has large type and 
a carefully chosen vocabulary. 

Manners Can Be Fun. 
45 pp. Cloth. $1.25. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York. 
Teachers and parents will be in- 
terested in this book of manners 
for children. The lessons, illus- 
trated completely in a most amus- 
ing and arresting manner, will 
please and instruct young readers. 
Blue Nets 
and Red Sails. Wllustrated with 
wash drawings, in color and black 
and white, by Margaret Temple 
Braley. 40 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York. Here is an account of the 
adventures of Evette and Pierre, 
two little boys of Brittany, when 
they sailed for the first time with 
the sardine fishers. The costumes 
are illustrated in lovely colors. 


Wheeler, Opal; and Deucher, Sybil: 


Joseph Haydn: The Merry Little 
Peasant. Illustrated in black and 
white by Mary Greenwalt. 118 
pp. Cloth. $2.00. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. An interest- 
ing child’s biography of the 
musician Joseph Haydn, by the 
authors of Mozart, the Wonder 
Boy. Several selections from 
Haydn’s compositions are included. 
Great Sweeping Day. 
Illustrated by the author. 158 pp. 
Cloth. $1.75. Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York. Taro Chan 
is a boy who tries to avoid helping 
his sister on Great Sweeping Day, 
which is the Japanese term for 
house cleaning. His adventures 
effectively picture for children 
many of the customs of Japan. 
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DODSON - MUMFORD PICTURES 


FOR VISUAL STUDY 


Industrials - Birds - Animals 
Flowers - Trees - Old Masters 


| The finest and only authentic col- 
lection—enables pupils to learn at 
a glance what hours of book work 
or lectures may fail to explain 
clearly. Pictures—long an im- 
portant part of modern teaching 
equipment—put real interest into 
the classroom. Dodson’s Pictures 
are used in thousands of schools— 
more than 200,000,000 already sold. " Melding maple engar 


BIRDS reese MAIL COUPON ~—————— = 


| JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 70 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill, 


The only complete collection of ac- - Bend free circular and 








Send free circular and price list on complete collec- 





tual photographs in natural colors of \0 Enclosed $.......... .... Send pictures checked. 

‘ s © Selection of 33 popular birds, natural colors......61.00 
our native songbirds, some now ex- 4" xen ey views- oe 4 Filled Sacks... 4 
i i “” ” 08 views- ne to Stove.... o 
tinct. 374 subjects. ™x 9”. 5 Coffee 15 views—Blossom to Coffee Pot...... .40 
10 Cop 34 views- Mine to Uses wa 20 

12 Cotton views- ‘ield to Loom ones an 
INDUSTRIALS 10 Flour 16 views—-Wheat to Bread Oo 
1: — es views 7 9, Snsen .20 
ry $ 7 0 Linen 0 views—Flax to Linens ‘ . 65 
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RHYTHM BANDS $2" 


@ A step-by-step outline on how to organize and train 
children which makes it ea ‘ow 7 teacher to develop 
a successful rhythm band. le—practical—built on 

Ludwig’s long experience ... This new, handsomely 
illustrated book contains full information on newest 
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illustrated book free and with- 
out obligation. 
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Rhythm Bands, by the not- 
ed Gladys M. Stein, intro- 
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Now ey can obtain a Complete Course in Practical School Discipline 
at only a fraction of the former price. Discusses every known class 
room discipline problem through new four division case method : (1) 


States typical case; (2) Outlines definite treatment; (3) Gives specific 
reasons for treatment recommended; (4) Shows examples of right and 
wrong methods. The only work of its kind ever prepared. 


SEND NO MONEY. Simply mail coupon. Complete Course consisting 
ror oe of 3 volumes, 1000 pages, complete index, durably bound, silk cloth, 
| WAS een stamped in gold will be sent you. Examine it for 5 days. ‘If satisfied, 
atime : remit $4.95, a fraction ef the former price, and the Course is yours. 
Otherwise return it and you will owe us nothing 
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WHEN PUPIL PROGRESS CAN BE MEASURED 


TEACHING BECOMES A HAPPIER JOB 


“Teachers can save time and energy while securing better measurement and con- 
trol of pupil progress if study outlines, directions for work, test exercises, and the 
like can be duplicated from typewritten copy rather than dictated.” So writes one 
of America’s leading educators in voicing his belief that modern times demand 
modern methods in classrooms. In line with such thinking, the Mimeograph is 
welcomed by countless teachers as indispensable equipment. It provides the 
sinews of personalized instruction, helps to adjust individual differences, promotes 
uniform progress, erases the problem of large classes. Such results are achieved 
because the Mimeograph is not merely a machine but a highly developed service. 
As the one all-purpose duplicating process, it meets every duplicating need of the 
modern school system. Brings better days to teachers, assures the added satisfac- 
tion of work well done. For latest particulars, address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


A postcard brings it. Send for your free copy of the new illustrated folder, 
“A Solution.” It shows how modern methods make teaching a more attrac- 


tive job. Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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OUR 


™ MUCH interest is being evidenced to- 

day in forum discussions. Our indi- 
vidual problems are constantly becoming 
more closely akin to those of our neighbor. 
We know that we learn by the experience 
of others and that there is mutual profit in 
an honest discussion, 


Mr. Studebaker on Forum Discussions 


m IN HIS book, Plain Talk, John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commission- 
er of Education, says: “I am intensely inter- 
ested in the discussion method wherever and 
whenever it is applied. It is basic to good 
democratic action that we develop the ca- 
pacity for group discussion of all issues and 
problems which affect our group life. With- 
out this counseling together and sharing 
of ideas, facts, and points of view we have 
no adequate basis for coming to intelligent 
conclusions. . . . . Whether the dis- 
cussion technique is effectively used 
by schoolteachers in discovering im- 
proved methods in pedagogy . . . . or 
in any case you may think of—I am keenly 
in favor of it.’ 


Another New INSTRUCTOR Feature 


™@ WE TAKE special pleasure in announc- 
ing new plans for Our Editorial Page. 
Beginning with the November issue of THE 
INsTRUCTOR, we shall devote this space to 
a discussion of specific topics which, by their 
very nature, will be of vital interest to each 
and every teacher. 
Several educators each month, chosen 
from different parts of the country and 
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from various fields of elementary education, 
will be invited to contribute their opinions 
on such questions as classroom procedure, 
behavior, or the teacher’s extracurricular re- 
sponsibilities. But the publication of these 
opinions will not in any way close the dis- 
cussion of the topic. We shall welcome 
your letters giving your comments and 
opinions, either on the subject itself or on 
the statements published here. Also we 
shall welcome any suggestions concerning 
topics which you would like to have us dis- 
cuss on this page. 

The discussions will not be theoretical 
discourses; rather they will aim clearly and 
practically to provide a helpful solution. 
There are many problems which confront 
every teacher in every school. It is with such 
problems that we shall concern ourselves. 


Tell Us Your Problems 
@ SO, WITH all this in mind, we hope 


that you will write us concerning any 
problems which you would like to have dis- 
cussed here. We shall give careful considera- 
tion to every suggestion that we receive, 
and, although we may not be able to ac- 
knowledge them individually, we do say 
“Thank you” for any co-operation which 
you may give us. This page, as a clearing- 
house for ideas, will, we hope, help to solve 
some of your everyday problems. 
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“Two Guns’ —Winold Reiss 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


@ ‘THIS is Two Guns, a Blackfoot 

Indian of the northwestern plains. 
How quietly he sits. Perhaps he is 
dreaming of the days when he was a 
boy and used to see the buffalo roam 
over the grassy lands near his father’s 
tent. 

Two Guns is a tall man. He is 
strong but gentle. He knows many 
things that he has learned from na- 
ture. He can sit very still but have 
busy thoughts. 

Two Guns’ father, White Calf, was 
a great chieftain. He remembered 
the days before the white man came 
to drive away the buffalo, the elk, and 
the beaver. When he was a very old 
man he went to President Theodore 
Roosevelt, and asked him to save the 
starving Blackfeet Indians. 

The President got the people of the 
United States to help the red man. 
Since then the Blackfeet Indians have 


The Picture 
become farmers and ranchers on the 
Glacier National Park reservation. 
There is no big game for them to hunt 
any more. 

Far, far away from the broad 
hunting grounds of the Indians there 
lived in Germany a little boy, Winold 
Reiss. He liked to read the Indian 
stories written by James Fenimore 
Cooper. How he wanted to meet a 
real red man! Instead he played “In- 
jun” in the great Black Forest near 
his home and dreamed of going to 
America some day. 

Besides wanting to meet the In- 
dians, he wanted to paint pictures of 
them. That meant he had to study 
hard at the art school in Munich. 

Then one day he came to New 
York. But he saw no Indians—only 
skyscrapers! He wasn’t interested in 
tall buildings. All his money was 
gone. So he set to work to earn more, 


for he was determined to see the In- 
dians, particularly those who lived on 
the great western plains. 

At last he reached the Indian coun- 
try in the great Northwest. The In- 
dians admired this stranger. They 
let him paint their pictures, and they 
told him stories of their tribe. He 
found them to be a home-loving peo- 
ple. Mr. Reiss has painted a great 
many portraits of Blackfeet Indians. 

When we look at Two Guns, we 
see he is simply dressed. But what a 
rich color scheme it is—blue green 
with touches of red and yellow. The 
bead work on his collar, pouch, and 
moccasins is very beautiful. Notice 
the white eagle feather tipped with 
black which he wears. In the paint- 
ing of Two Guns’ high forehead, thin 
nose, cheekbones, and strong hands, 
Mr. Reiss has told us a great deal about 
the Blackfeet Indians. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: Mr. L. W. Hitt’s CoLLecTion oF BLackFroot INDIAN Portraits BY WINOLD REIss 


Questions 


Have you ever seen an Indian like 
Two Guns? Do you think he would 
be interesting to talk to? What are 
some of the things that he might tell 
you? Do you think Mr. Reiss knew 
Two Guns before he painted his por- 
trait? Did he have Two Guns just sit 
down and visit, or did he have him 
pose? 

Do you think Two Guns has on his 
best clothes or does he always dress 
this way? Who made his beaded 
pouch, moccasins, and collar? 

Why didn’t Mr. Reiss paint figures 
or a landscape in the background of 
his picture? Why did he select the 
warm light red for the background? 
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The Artist 


@ THERE is something very thrilling about 

Winold Reiss’s fulfillment of his boy- 
hood dream. He was born in the Black 
Forest of Germany in 1885. His ability and 
love of art he inherited from his father, Fritz 
Reiss, a well-known genre painter whose 
specialty was the peasant types of the Black 
Forest. 

As a young boy, Winold found great inspi- 
ration in the stories of Indian life written by 
James Fenimore Cooper, and, like so many 
other German boys, longed to know the red 
man. In Winold’s mind were implanted the 
desires that later found expression in the most 
accurate and colorful portrayal of the North 
American Indian that we have. Winold 
thought that the courage, truth, and honor 
of the Indian seemed finer than anything the 
white man knew. Later when he came to 
know “the noble red man,” when he had 
lived with him and shared in his tribal activi- 
ties, he knew his youthful appreciation of the 
Indian had not been misplaced. 


(Continued om page 85) 


Activities 

Paint a picture of Two Guns talk- 
ing to his father, White Calf. Paint 
with broad brush strokes. Paint the 
faces carefully with smaller brushes. 

Learn several Indian songs and 
dances. Make a drum of skin and 
play upon it. 

Model in clay a Blackfoot mother 
with her baby. 

Find Glacier National Park on the 
map. Make a decorative map show- 
ing the Blackfeet Indian reservation. 

[Of interest when studying this 
painting is the poem, “Indian Chil- 
dren,” by Annette Wynne, set to 
music by Alice Hess Beveridge, which 
you will find on pages 34-35. ] 
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The Right Kind of School 


WILLIAM P. UHLER, JR. 


Associate in Health, Safety, and Physical Education, State Department of Public Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey 


M WE MUST look to the school for 


leadership in right living and the rais- . 


ing of social standards. Children are re- 
quired to attend school; they should be 
provided with an environment conducive 
to health and to reasonably high standards 
of living. 

We recently visited a rural school where 
the conditions under which the children 
worked were favorable for developing 
good personal standards. Perhaps a de- 
scription of it will suggest ways of im- 
proving your school environment. 


M@ AS WE approached, we noticed that 
on the grounds in front of the build- 
ing attractive native trees and shrubs had 
been planted. A receptacle for refuse had 
been placed at a corner of the schoolhouse, 
and there was a complete absence of litter 
on the playground. The shed for the 
storage of fuel, of the type used by most 
rural schools, was in good repair and had 
been painted. The school building, al- 
though old and showing signs of long 
usage, was clean and in good repair, and 
also had been painted fairly recently. 

When we entered the little hallway we 
saw evidences of care. Instead of the old- 
fashioned hooks on the wall, we found a 
long piece of galvanized iron gas pipe sus- 
pended from brackets. The pupils’ coats, 
on individual coat hangers, were hung on 
the gas pipe, each far enough from its 
neighbor to insure free ventilation. On 
the floor under the coats, in a neat row, 
were a number of pairs of rubbers, each 
pair held together by a spring clothespin 
marked with the owner’s name. On a 
shelf above the coats was an orderly row 
of lunches in metal containers. 

It was interesting to see that a number 
of the coat hangers were homemade and 
that some of the metal lunch containers 
had formerly held crackers. 

On the shelf near the door was a carton 
of paper drinking cups. At one end of 
the shelf were a large pail, a carton of pa- 
per towels, and an oilcan, which later we 
found held liquid soap. 


M AS WE entered the classroom we were 
pleasantly greeted by the teacher. The 
children apparently were accustomed to 
visitors and had been told how to proceed 
while they were present. Aside from a 
casual glance they paid no attention to us, 
but continued their work. The teacher 
remarked that since it was nearly noon, 
she would soon be free to talk with us. 
While waiting for the last few minutes 
of the morning session to pass, we glanced 
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around the room. It was neat, orderly, 
attractive, and businesslike in appearance. 
There was a look of its being used, and 
there evidently was a place for every- 
thing. The reference books were on a 
shelf, which was simply constructed but 
adequate for its purpose. The room 
showed good housekeeping. While the 
windows did not sparkle, it was evident 
that they were washed at reasonable in- 
tervals. 

One bad feature of the room as built 
was that it was lighted on all four sides, 
the door in the front of the room having 
glass panels. However, to avoid glare, the 
panels of the door had been covered with 
wallboard, and the space was used as a 
bulletin board. 

We observed that glass deflectors had 
been placed at all the windows, so that 
air could be admitted without exposing 
pupils to direct drafts. The temperature 
of the room was 70 degrees, as shown by 
the thermometer that hung on the wall at 
the level of the heads of the seated pupils. 
The stove appeared to be functioning 
properly. On the top of the stove was a 
pail of water, heating. 


M@ AS THE noon hour came, the teach- 
er gave a few quiet instructions, and 
the pupils proceeded in what very evi- 
dently was an accustomed routine. 
One pupil lifted down the pail of water 
that had been heating on the stove, and 
another placed on the floor in the front of 


proce 
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Blackfeet Indian Chiefs at Glacier National Park 


the room the large pail that we had ob- 
served in the hallway. Two other pupils 
took their stand near the pail, one with 
paper towels, and one with the oilcan. 
(The soap was made by boiling a small 
quantity of flake soap in water.) The 
pupils meanwhile had formed a line. As 
the first one approached, he received in 
his cupped hands a bit of the liquid soap. 
Holding his hands over the pail, he had 
poured on them by another pupil a small 
quantity of warm water. He washed his 
hands, was given a second pouring of wa- 
ter to rinse his hands, was handed a paper 
towel, and stepped out of the way. The 
used towels were placed in a wastepaper 
basket conveniently located. In five or 
six minutes the hand-washing was com- 
pleted, the utensils were cleared away, and 
the pupils were ready for lunch. 

The lunches were secured from the 
hallway and the pupils, seating them- 
selves, proceeded to eat. Each desk was 
covered with a paper napkin. It was ob- 
served that the pupils had not all taken 
their own seats but had grouped them- 
selves as they wished. A pleasant hum of 
conversation arose and the lunch hour 
proceeded. There was no hurry or bolting 
of food, for, the teacher informed us, it 
had been agreed upon by the pupils that 
twenty minutes was a reasonable length 
of time to devote to eating, and that to 
take this much time for the purpose 
meant good hygiene and the encourage- 
ment of acceptable table manners. 

At the expiration of the twenty-minute 
period most of the pupils had finished 
eating. Each one quietly made a package 
of all luncheon remains, left his place, and 
deposited the package in the wastepaper 
basket. Then play equipment was se- 
cured and, in spite-of its being cold and 
somewhat drizzly outdoors, they went out 
to enjoy a short period of play. 


H “HOW do you do it?” we asked the 
teacher, and while she ate her lunch, 
she told us the story. 

“Ordinarily,” she said, “I eat at the 
same time as the children, and usually 
spend a part of the noon recess period 
playing with them. We have good times 
together. In warm weather we frequent- 
ly make a picnic of the eating period and 
take our lunches down by the brook.” 

We agreed that that would be a de- 
cidedly pleasant method of eatingt The 
teacher told us the complete story of her 
experiences in relation to the sanitation 
and hygiene problem of her school. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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RAKING AUTUMN LEAVES 
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BH WHAT fun it is to rake leaves on a bright October day! 

Will you spread them over your garden and leave them to 
enrich the soil? Will you pile them around your roses to pro- 
tect them during the cold winter? Or will you make a bonfire 
of them, and dance and sing as you watch the leaping flames? 
If you do that, be sure to scatter the ashes and pour water on 
the embers so that a stray breeze may not start a fire. 
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A First-Grade Halloween Party 


HELEN EMILY SNYDER 
Teacher, Kindergarten and First Grade, Castilleja School, Palo Alto, California 


M ONE spring the kindergarten chil- 


dren planted in their garden pump- - 


kin seeds that had been saved from their 
Halloween pumpkins. On their return 
to school in the fall as first-graders, the 
children found a crop of seventeen pump- 
kins of assorted varieties and sizes. 

The question of what to do with them 
arose. They were harvested and placed 
on a low shelf under a window, pending 
our decision. We could make pies of 
them. We could make jack-o’-lanterns. 
Finally came the desired response: We 
could give a Halloween party. So we 
planned to give a party and invite the sec- 
ond grade, and one or two adults. 

After discussing the party from various 
angles, we decided that the following 


items would be necessary, and placed the 
list on the blackboard. 


invitations 
decorations 
food 

games 

prizes for games 


doilies 
favors 
place cards 
napkins 
fortunes 


In preparation for the event, we began 
by writing the invitations. They read as 
follows: 

Please come 
to 
Our Halloween Party 
Wednesday, Oct. 31, 1935 
10 to 11:30 A.M. 
First-Grade Room 


Much practice in writing the invita- 
tions was necessary before the results were 
satisfactory. Then the copies were dec- 
orated with appropriate seasonal emblems 
gleaned from the children’s imaginations 
or past experiences. They were folded, 
addressed, and delivered ten days before 
the party. 

We made the favors next—black cats 
about five inches long, cut from black 
construction paper. For these, I cut a 
cat’s body with legs attached. Patterns 
for head and tail were cut separately. The 
children drew the cat faces. The heads 
and tails were fastened to the bodies with 
small paper fasteners, and strung with 
black thread so that they could be moved 
up and down like a jumping jack. 

From black construction paper, 22 by 
2 inches, we made headbands. Four-inch 
circles, cut from orange paper and dec- 
orated with pumpkin faces in black cray- 
on, were pasted midway between the two 
ends of the headband. The ends were 
lapped and joined with two paper clips, 
making the band adjustable. 
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For prizes, we made three beanbags of 
approximately the same size. The first 
bag had a jack-o’-lantern face outlined 
with a running stitch in black embroidery 
cotton, on a 6-inch circle of orange felt. 
Another 6-inch circle of orange felt was 
cut for the back of the bag. The two 
pieces were then blanket-stitched together 
with black embroidery cotton, and filled 
with beans. 

The second bag also had a jack-o’- 
lantern face outlined on orange felt with 
black embroidery cotton. In addition, 
this bag had a witch’s pointed cap of black 
felt. The two pieces were blanket- 
stitched together with black embroidery 


sented the shoulders. These little men 
when placed in formation were bowled 
over with a tennis ball. A score of one 
was given for each felled man. 

For Pin the Nose on the Jack-o’- 
Lantern a child painted a large noseless 
jack-o’-lantern face on wrapping paper 
18 by 24 inches. Then the number of 
noses needed for the guests at the party 
were drawn, colored, cut, counted. and 
placed in a box with pins. 

The place cards were made of white 
drawing paper 6 by 3 inches, folded 
lengthwise. They were decorated and the 
names were written on them. 

The fortunes were written on paper 6 
by 9 inches. They were decorated, fold- 
ed, punched, and a long orange string was 
tied to each one, since they were to be 
placed in two hollowed-out pumpkins. 
Some of the fortunes are given below. 

You will go to a party. 

You will have some new clothes. 

You will see a picture. 





Beanbags 


™_ 
Pam 





For a Beanbag Game 











A Cat Favor 








cotton. The third bag, made of black 
felt, was a cat head with ears. We used 
orange embroidery cotton to outline the 
features, and blanket-stitched the two 
pieces together. Two extra jack-o’- 
lantern bags were made for use in a game. 
The games we selected were Beanbags, 
Ninepins, and Pin the Nose on the Jack- 
o’-Lantern. For the game of Beanbags, 
one child painted on cardboard, 18 by 24 
inches, a large orange pumpkin, with fea- 
tures outlined in black. The mouth was 
made round, and cut large enough to 
accommodate the beanbags. When the 
pumpkin had been cut out, it was mount- 
ed on a standard. ‘Two beanbags were 
used, and a score of five was credited when 
a player tossed a bag into the mouth. 
Ninepins were made from 12-inch pa- 
per sacks. The sack was opened, squeezed 
in at the middle, and tied with an orange 
string. A 4-inch pumpkin-head face was 
drawn on orange paper, cut out, and past- 
ed on the sack’s closed end, which repre- 


The white paper napkins that we used 
were fairly heavy, and the children orna- 
mented the corners of them with witches, 
cats, bats, and pumpkins. The doilies 
were 8-inch circles cut from a pattern 
and made into jack-o’-lantern faces. 

One week before the party, four com- 
mittees were formed—Decoration, Re- 
ception, Entertainment, and Refreshment 
—and the duties of each explained. Every 
child was on some committee. 

The Decoration Committee brought 
chrysanthemums and autumn leaves and 
helped to arrange them. This committee, 
with the help of the Refreshment Com- 
mittee, decorated the tables. 

As the guests arrived, they were wel- 
comed by the Reception Committee, 
which looked out for them generally dur- 
ing the party. 

The games were explained, managed, 
and scored by the Entertainment Com- 
mittee. The names of all present were 

(Continued on page 81) 
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JESSIE TODD 


Teaching Safety by Means of an Art Problem 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


H NO SUBJECT is more interesting to 
children in the lower grades than the 
policeman. Boys also enjoy drawing au- 
tomobiles. Step drawings of a front and 
a side view of a policeman, an automobile, 
and a truck are shown on this page. 
A street scene is a good subject for orig- 
inal compositions. It helps children to 


observe. After they have tried to draw a 
street scene, they notice things which they 
can draw another time. 

Drawing such a scene will help children 
to learn safety. They can draw people 
and automobiles waiting for the traffic 
signal to change or waiting for the police- 
man to indicate “Go.” 
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The following points in composition 
and design may be stressed. 

1. Make one object or person in the 
picture large. 

2. Make near-by automobiles larger 
than distant ones. 

3. Every good composition has a dark 
and light pattern. Too much light in a 
picture tends to make it too neutral. It 
needs the dark areas to appear rich. Use 
black, purple, red, dark brown, or dark 
green for dark areas; and yellow, orange, 
yellow-green, light red, light green, light 
brown, or gray for light areas. 

4. Windows arranged in rows make 
interesting patterns. 

§. The sun’s rays may be made shorter 
or longer for a design. 

6. The light and dark areas in the au- 
tomobiles introduce circles and lines into 
the design. 

Drawing front view of policeman— 

1. Draw a short horizontal line. 

2. Finish it for the top of a cap. 

3. Add the peak. 

4. Finish the cap. Draw a curved line 
for the face. 

§. Add the ears. Draw two slanting 
lines to make the shoulders. Make the 
sides and the bottom of the coat. 

6. Continue the lines from the sides of 
the coat, curving them to form the legs 
and feet. 

7. Make the left arm and hand. Draw 
a slanting line to indicate where the right 
arm is to be. Finish the legs and draw the 
top of the boots. 

8. Finish upper part of right arm. In- 
dicate lower arm. Show the neckline and 
the closing of the coat. 

9.-Finish the right arm. Make the 
hand. Put four buttons on the coat. 
Draw the star. Add a necktie. 

Drawing side view of policeman— 

1. Draw a short horizontal line. 

2. Finish it to make the top of a cap. 

3. Finish the cap. Draw a curved line 
for the face. 

4. Draw the ear, the cap strap, and the 
collar. 

§. Draw two curved lines for the front 
and back of the coat, and a horizontal 
line for the bottom of the coat. 

6. Draw a long slanting line and then 
a short line for the front part of the leg 
and foot. 

7. Go straight over and then almost 
straight up for the back of the leg. Add 
a line for the boot. Then draw a line 
even with the shoulder for the right arm, 
which is to be raised. For the left arm, 

(Continued on page 69) 
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I. Objectives. 

A. To develop a knowledge of the 

sources of our food supply. 

B. To show where bread comes from, 

and something of its production. 

C. To develop a realization of the con- 

trast between ancient and modern 

methods of sowing, cultivating, har- 
vesting, threshing, and milling. 

D. To cultivate a knowledge of the 

climate and land required for the pro- 

duction of grain. 

E. To develop a knowledge of the work 

of those who help make our bread. 

F. To show means of transportation of 

wheat, flour, and bread. 

II. How the study was initiated. 

A list of foods was written on the black- 
board as the children suggested them. 
This was kept for a few days to be used 
for oral discussion. Questions and answers 
concerning the source of each kind of 
food proved to be very interesting and of 
educational value. Later the list was ar- 
ranged into groups according to food 
value and ways of production. Pupils 
were asked to choose the ones they con- 
sidered of most importance for our daily 
food. School lunches, dinners, breakfasts, 
suppers, and picnics were topics for dis- 
cussion. Many pupils chose bread as the 
most useful and important food of all. 
Questions arose concerning its produc- 
tion. Finally everyone seemed eager to 
know more and more about it. The 
teacher then asked all of those who want- 
ed to study about bread to stand, and the 
entire class rose. 

III. Approach. 

A. A loaf of bread was brought to 

school for careful study in the -class- 

room. Each child was given half a slice 
to think about, then to eat. 

B. Questions arose as follows. 

When was this bread baked? 
Where was this bread baked? 
How do we get our bread? 

How is bread wrapped? 

Where are the big bakeries? 
How often do bakers bake bread? 
. How is flour made into bread? 

. Where do bakers get the flour? 

. What kinds of flour do they use? 
10. How is flour made? 

11. Where are flour mills located? 
12. Where does wheat grow? 

13. When does the farmer plant it? 
14. What does he do with it when it 
is ripe? 

15. Where does he take it? 


Seatwork based on this unit 
will be found on page 26. 
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The Study of Bread — 


FANNIE WRIGHT 


Teacher, Livingston School, Union, New Jersey 


IV. Development of the unit. 


A. Class discussion. 
1. Children were encouraged to ask 
questions. 

2. Pictures of planting, threshing, 

and storing wheat were shown. 

B. Learning songs: “The Seed Baby,” 
and “A Song of Thanks,” in First Year 
Music, by Hollis Dann. 
C. Pictures of harvesting were collect- 
ed from farm magazines, and used for 
posters and booklets. 
D. Pictures were drawn to show a 
farmer and his work with the wheat 
from planting to milling. Short stories 
were composed about each process— 
planting, plowing, harrowing, drilling, 
threshing, and hauling away—and the 
stories were dramatized. 

E. The teacher wrote a letter to a mill- 

ing company asking for a sample of 

seed wheat for planting. Good soil was 
brought in for the sand table and pre- 
pared for planting seeds. 

F. The mill was studied. 

1. Class discussion. 

a) The children told what they 
knew about mills. 

b) The teacher supplemented the 
information. 

2. Things to do. 

a) Bring in pictures showing 
mills for grinding grain. 

b) Read stories about the miller 
found in textbooks and library 
books. 

c) Learn song, “The Mill,” in 
Songs of the Child World, Book 2, 
by Riley and Gaynor. 

d) Learn rhythm play, “The Jolly 
Miller,” and singing game, “The 
Farmer Plants the Wheat,” both 
in New Jersey State Monograph. 
e) Grind some 
wheat seeds in 
your own mill 
(the teeth). 

f) Bring some 
white flour and 
whole-wheat or 
graham flour to 
school. 

G. Baking bread. 

1. Class discussion. 
a) The teacher 
told the story 
of bread, from 
flour to loaf. 
b) All of the 
class expressed 
a desire to visit 


a big bakery. 





A Mill, a Bakery, Posters, and a Frieze Were Made by Pupils 





2. Things to do. 
a) Show famous pictures about 
wheat, such as “The Sower,” by 

_ Millet; and “The Pastry Eaters,” 
by Murillo. 
b) Discuss why we should not 
waste bread. Find out what can 
be done with dry bread. Have a 
lesson on making sandwiches. 
c) Write short stories about bread. 
d) Make a reading chart about 
bread. 
e) Cut out and draw pictures of 
foods eaten with bread. 
f) Name animals that: like bread 
or other forms of wheat to eat. 
g) Learn “Song of the Loaf of 
Bread,” in Songs of the Child 
World, Book 1, by Riley and 
Gaynor. 


V. Preliminary work of the pupils. 


A. Wrote letters asking permission to 
visit a bakery. (An investigation was 
previously made.by the teacher.) 

B. Wrote letters to parents asking to 
be taken to bakery in their cars. 

C. Listed things to see and ask about. 
D. Listed things to draw and tell about. 


VI. Activities. 


A. A trip to the bakery. 
B. Construction and sand-table work. 
1. Building a bakery. 

The children brought empty egg 
crates to school to use in building 
their bakery. These were covered 
with plain white shelf paper and the 
shelf edges were finished with blue- 
edged shelf paper. The counter in 
front was also covered with white 
paper. A big sign, THE WHITE 
BAKERY, was made and fastened on 
the top. (Bread and biscuits baked at 
school were placed in the bakery.) 
2. Building a flour mill. 

The children used eleven empty 
egg crates to build a flour mill three 
stories high. The boxes were covered 
with heavy fiberboard and painted 
gray. The high foundation was not 
painted, but marked in heavy circles 

(Continued on page 74) 
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@ THE large outline drawing shown here may be adapted to a vari- 

ety of uses. Cut from tagboard and covered with colored cotton 
print, with accent lines drawn in black crayon, it may form the foun- 
dation for a frieze to be used on the schoolroom wall or ina child’s 
room, as shown in the photograph above. This type of repeat motif is 
also effective for scrapbook borders when made in silhouette form in 
a reduced size. With adaptations, a stencil may be formed. 





B@ FOR a wal! hanging, cut 

a tagboard pattern and 
trace it on the wrong side of 
a piece of cotton print. Cut it 
out, leaving a half-inch mar- 
gin to paste over the edges of 
the tagboard. Cut a second 
figure from tagboard, and 
paste it on the back. Hang 
with a hook. 
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Seatwork for 
“The Study of Bread” 


FANNIE WRIGHT 


Teacher, Livingston School, Union, New Jersey 


Seatwork for 
"A Unit on the Creek Indians” 


FANNY FLOURNOY AND ELLA JONES 


Teachers, Third Grade, Tallassee Public Schools, 
Tallassee, Alabama 





Answer these riddles. 


1. [am made from flour. 
I was put into a large pan. 
I was baked in an oven. 
Children eat butter and jelly on me. 
They like me. 
What am I? 
2. I grew in a field. 
The sun and rain helped me grow. 
I was cut down when I was ripe. 
I was ground in a mill. 
Now I am fine white flour. 
What was I when I grew in the field? 
3. Iam sweet. 
I am made from flour and sugar. 
I am round and flat. 
I have nuts on top of me. 
I am good to eat. 
What is my name? 


If the sentence is true, write T after it; if not 
true, write F. 


All Indians lived in wigwams. 

Pueblo houses were made of adobe. 

All Indian tribes hunted. 

All Indian tribes farmed. 

Weaving was part of the women’s work. 
Indians liked to play games. 

The Plains Indians lived in a long house. 


All Indians were warring tribes. 
. All Indians believed in the Great Spirit. 
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Draw these pictures. 


A farmer planting wheat in a field. 
Bundles of wheat in a field. 

A mill. 

A baker with a pan of rolls. 

A child eating a cookie. 
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Put a cross after each of the things which are 
true about Indians. 


Lived in tribes. 

Painted their faces. 

Wore bright-colored beads. 
Loved fairy stories. 

Called their babies papooses. 
Gave us our flag. 

Rode in sleds. 

Liked to hunt and fish. 
Shot with bows and arrows. 
Used windmills. 
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Answer these questions with Yes or No. 


Is cake made from flour? 

Is wheat good to eat? 

Can wheat grow without rain? 
Is bread baked in an oven? 

Is flour made in a store? 

Is flour made in a mill? 

Does the miller grind the wheat? 
Is bread a healthful food? 


Is wheat cut in the winter? 


we eNarasyene 


For “The Study of Bread,” see page 24. 





Guess these riddles. 


1. My eyes are black. 
My hair is reddish black. 
My skin is cinnamon-colored. 
I go hunting with my father. 
I shoot deer with my bow and arrows. 
Tama little 

2. I dress like my mother. 
I wear strings of bright-colored beads. 
I help to grind corn and weave blankets. 
I take care of the baby for Mother. 
Tam a little ___________.. 


For “A Unit on the Creek Indians,” see page 27. 
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@ THE study of the community life of 

Tallassee created an interest in prim- 
itive life of the locality. We live in the 
territory in which was located the Creek 
Indian capital, Tukabahchi. For this rea- 
son we chose the Indians of Tukabahchi 
as a basis for study. Because the territory 
is rich in Indian lore, interest was easily 
aroused. Anecdotes related by old settlers 
stimulated efforts to learn more about the 
natives of Tallassee. This led to discus- 
sion, reading of books and magazines, 
showing of pictures, and collections of 
relics found in the mounds of Tukabah- 
chi. Our unit was developed according 
to the following outline. 
I. Objectives. 

A. To develop in the child a sense of 

human progress by means of a study 

of human relationships in simple prim- 

itive life. 

B. To develop the child’s social under- 

standing by means of these simple hu- 

man relationships. 

C. To develop insight into contempo- 

rary life by comparison of primitive 

life with modern life. 

D. To train the pupils in organizing, 

planning, and executing their own 

ideas. 

E. To motivate learning of essential 

subject matter and skills. 

F. To develop, by means of group 

activities, desirable social, emotional, 

physical, and mental traits. 

G. To lay the foundation for future 

learnings in social studies. 
II. Approach. 

A. The preceding unit on community 

life. 

B. Reading of Indian stories to the 

group. 

C. Examining and discussing pictures 

of Indians. 

D. Providing a display of Indian ma- 

terials, 
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A Unit on the Creek Indians 


FANNY FLOURNOY AND ELLA JONES 
Teachers, Third Grade, Tallassee Public Schools, Tallassee, Alabama 


E. Providing stereographs, slides, and 
reference books for the pupils to scan 
and discuss. 
III. Development: The pupils found an- 
swers to questions on each of the follow- 
ing topics about the Creek Indians. 
A. Appearance. 
B. Traits of character. 
C. Homes. 
D. Clothing. 
E. Foods and occupations. 
F, Games and sports. 
G. Music. 
H. Transportation. 
IV. Activities. 
A. Tukabahchi, ancient Indian town, 
was reconstructed on the sand table. 
Long houses of upright poles, mud, and 
bark; the gardens; council oak; and 
ceremonial fire were arranged accord- 
ing to a plan from an old map. This 
was surrounded by a stockade made of 
upright poles. 
B. Pupils’ notebooks. (The beginning 
stories of the notebooks were class 
compositions. Later, as the pupil be- 
came more efficient in sentence struc- 
ture, capitalization, and paragraphing, 
he was allowed to write his own stories 
for his notebook.) The contents of 
the notebooks included the following. 
1. A description of Creek Indians as 
compared with other Indians was 
written. Pictures of Indian women 
and papooses were colored. 
2. Traits of character were dis- 
cussed and listed: loyalty, industry, 
bravery, honesty, co-operation, in- 
genuity, revenge, and hospitality. 
3. The Creek homes were compared 
with the homes of the Plains and 


Seatwork based on this unit 
will be found on page 26. 





Pueblo Indians. Drawings of each 


‘type were made. A description of 


our sand table was written. 
4. A description of Creek clothing 
Was written, pictures were drawn, 
and an account of how their cos- 
tumes were made was written. A 
description of an Indian loom with 
illustrations was added. 
5. Indian foods were classified as 
vegetables, fruits, and meats. A de- 
scription of how Indians secured 
their foods was written. Pictures of 
bows, arrows, bone hooks, nets, 
traps, baskets, mortar, pestle, and 
cooking stones were drawn. A study 
of the picture, “Indian Harvest,” by 
E. Irving Couse (THE INstTRUCTOR, 
October 1932, Plate VIII), was 
made. The picture and its story 
were added to the book. 
6. Indian games were learned and 
were listed. 
7. Pictures of tom-toms, flutes, and 
gourds, with descriptions, were in- 
cluded. 
8. A description of how canoes 
were built was written, and draw- 
ings of canoes were made. 
9. Miscellaneous. 
a) A description of the medicine 
man was written. The picture, 
“Indian Sun Priest,” by Frank 
Schoonover (THE INSTRUCTOR, 
October 1933), followed the 
study of the medicine man. 
b) Indian seasons, calendar, and 
beliefs were copied for the note- 
books. 
c) A description of the two 
methods of firemaking was writ- 


ten and illustrated. 
(Continued on page 73) 


Our Creek Indian Exhibit—Handwork, Notebooks, and Sand Table 
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THE CRICKETS’ MOVING DAY 


VIDA J. O’HARA 


B® ONE autumn day Mother Cricket 

called to her son, “Christy, Christy! 
Wake up!” She shivered under a heap of 
dry brown leaves which the wind was 
fluttering this way and that. “We shall 
have to move! If we stay here another 
night, I shall freeze!” 

Through the bright summer, Christy 
and Mother Cricket had lived in the 
Greenes’ garden. A broad hollyhock leaf 
sheltered them in June. When the leaf 
withered and curled up in the heat of the 
midsummer sun, they hid themselves in a 
bed of red and gold zinnias. 

Why they hid, I cannot say. It cer- 
tainly was not because they did not like 
company. Every day they listened eagerly 
for the happy voices of Judy and Jack as 
the children raced down the stepping- 
stones to the old apple tree, where they 
had their swing and sand pile. 

In the evening, when the dew lay wet 
on the grass, Christy played for the chil- 
dren on his fiddle. If Judy happened to 
be chasing fireflies near by, she would stop 
and say breathlessly to Jack: “Sh! Lis- 
ten! I hear a fairy!” 

Big brother Jack, who was three years 
older than Judy, would answer wisely, 
“Pooh, it’s nothing but a cricket!” 

“Well, he must be the fairies’ fiddler 
then,” Judy would declare. 

Now those happy days were past. The 
garden lay bare and still, except for the 
dry leaves that rustled and crackled in the 
wind. Judy and Jack seldom played there 
any more. 

“T know a lovely place for a home,” 
Christy spoke up suddenly. “I saw it on 
one of my journeys. Follow me, Mother 
Cricket. I will take you there right now.” 

“Dear me,” sighed Mother Cricket, “I 
hope it isn’t far. I want to live where I 
can always hear children’s voices.” 

By the pale light of a wee moon, 
Christy led Mother Cricket to a basement 
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window. They followed the silvery band 
of moonlight and crawled right through 
a little hole in the windowpane. 

Down over a pile of coal they scuttled, 
and hopped out of the bin. Christy 
stopped before a neat stack of kindling 
wood. 

“Wait a moment,” he said, and disap- 
peared in a crevice between the sticks of 
wood. 

Almost at once he was back. “Right 
down this hallway, madam, the apartment 
on your right. I am sure madam will like 
it.” - And Christy made a grand bow. 

“You funny cricket, of course I shall 
like it,” laughed Mother Cricket. And 
very happy she was to find a warm, snug 
little room. She settled down to rest. 

It seemed to Mother Cricket that she 
had rested scarcely two minutes when 
overhead was heard the patter of feet, and 
the sound of cheerful voices. “I am very 
glad that there are children here,” she 
thought. 

Christy must have thought so too, for 
just then she heard his little song: “Chirp, 
chirp! Cree, cree!” 

Before long, soft footsteps pattered 
down the stairs. When Christy chirped 
again, someone went racing up the steps, 
and a voice was heard exclaiming, “Jack, 
Jack, come quickly!” 

Back came two pairs of flying feet. 
Christy was startled. Not a sound did he 
make. Everything was breathlessly quiet 
for moments. Suddenly Christy began 
again: “Chirp, chirp, chirp! Cree, cree, 
cree!” 

“Oh, Jack,” cried the excited Judy, “I 
just know the fairies’ fiddler has come to 
live in our house!” 

“You mean a cricket!” scoffed Jack. 

“Yes,” Judy went on, “and I have heard 
that crickets bring good luck.” 

“Good luck to themselves,” laughed 
Jack. “They’re lucky to be inside.” 

When the children had gone away, 
Christy went merrily on with his happy 
song, “Cree, cree! Chir-r-r-p!” 





BABY BROWN BAT 


GRETA T. GARRISON 


One day a wee brown baby bat was 

rn. 

How he clung to Mother Bat! 

Mother Bat flew here and there. 

Quickly she flew in a zigzag way. 

She was looking for her food. 

Snap, she caught a beetle. 

But wherever she flew the baby bat 
clung to her. 

Brown Bat was too young to fly. 

Mother Bat fed her baby milk from her 
body. 

Two weeks passed. 

Brown Bat was stronger. 

It was time he learned to stay in the 
tree that was his home. 

Mother Bat taught him how to cling to 
the tree by his toes, head down. 

Mother Bat would leave him and go in 
search of food. 

Soon three months had passed. 

Brown Bat had grown strong enough 
to take care of himself. 

So one night he started out. 

He spread out his slim, smooth wings 
and flew to the ground. 

Brown Bat tried to-walk. 

His wings were fastened to his ankles 
and tail. 

He could not walk very well. 

So up Brown Bat flew. 

Around, around he went. 

Past the houses and between the trees 
he flew, looking for food. 

He flew so fast he zigzagged right into 
an open window. 

Down on the floor he landed. 

Scratch, scratch, came the sound as he 
wobbled over the carpet. 

“What is that noise?” called a voice in 
bed. 

“T don’t know,” replied another. 

Click! On went the light. 

Brown Bat could not see. ° 

He stayed by the side of the bed. 

“Tr’s a bat!” shouted the first voice. 

Poor Brown. Bat. was frightened. 

He tried to fly. 

He could not see. 
_ Click! .Out went the light. 

Out of the window he flew. 

He found himself among the trees. 

How very, very glad he was! 
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® CHILDREN will be interested in learning to draw 

cats in various poses. Older pupils will want to 
study the facial expressions and try to portray them 
accurately. This page is the second in our series of 
animal drawings by Miss Cleaveland. 
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Some Vegetables the Children Made 


M MY ENTIRE class of second-grade 

pupils, when given a choice of topics 
from which to select an activity, decided 
upon a fruit and vegetable stand. I found 
many of the children were unable to dis- 
tinguish fruits from vegetables. Common 
varieties of fruits and vegetables were 
brought in by some of the children, and 
so our discussion began. 

The worktable was used for the stand 
itself, but the problem was how to repre- 
sent the vegetables and fruits. Various 
suggestions were offered and discarded, 
until one boy said he had some tissue 
papers at home in which oranges had 
been wrapped, and that we might use 
them to cover some newspaper crushed 
into the shape of a ball. The class 
thought this a good idea, so that after- 
noon the boy brought the papers. The 





Making a Fruit and Vegetable Stand 


MILDRED M. LAMPHERE 


Primary Teacher, Samuel A. Lattimore School, Rochester, New York 


children found this worked so successful- 
ly that the next day a whole bag of the 


-tissues was brought by an enthusiastic 


boy who had secured them from several 
grocery stores the previous afternoon. 
Two boys brought orange crates, and all 
brought newspapers. In a short time 
each child had made a very realistic 
orange. These were placed in the orange 
crates. Among the orange tissues many 
grapefruit tissues were found; therefore, 
a crate of grapefruit was as easily made. 
Soon someone suggested that we could 
make cloth vegetables, and stuff and paint 
them. The children found it necessary 
to familiarize themselves with the shapes 
and sizes of the various fruits and vege- 
tables before they could cut the patterns. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables were used for 
this purpose. Because it was necessary 
for the children to focus their attention 
on the contour of the fruits and vege- 
tables, this not only stimulated their 
power of observation but also increased 


An Activity on Indian Homes 


ETHEL M. FUNK 


Primary Teacher, Washington School, Logansport, Indiana 


@ THE handwork described here was an 

outgrowth of an intensive study of 
Indian life by a third-grade class. In my 
approach, I presented the thought to the 
pupils that the homes of the Indians 
varied according to the kind of life they 
lived, and from this developed the study 
of location of homes, climate, soil, food, 
dress, handcrafts, modes of travel, and oc- 
cupations. 

After some discussion on these topics, 
the children formed themselves in groups 
and worked out an activity chosen by the 
group. One group constructed the long 
house of the Iroquois from poles covered 
with bark; another group, the grass and 








A Group of Miniature Indian Homes 


leaf dwelling of the Seminoles; still an- 
other group built the terraced adobe 
house of the Pueblos; while the fourth 
group made the wigwam or tepee of the 
Plains Indians. 

As a class activity the pupils con- 
structed a large tepee. Some of the chil- 
dren cut symbols from colored paper and 
decorated the outside of the tepee, while 
other children furnished the interior with 
a bed woven from willows, a headrest, an 
altar, a circular fireplace, tripods, twig 
brooms, hatchets, bows and arrows, and a 
cradle. 

An Indian scene was made by one of 
the boys whose best outlet of expression 
is through paintings or drawings. On 
newsprint he painted the sky, water, 
grass, and distant trees with calcimine; 
while the canoe, Indians, deer, and large 
trees were freehand cuttings, colored 
with water colors, and pasted in place. 

All the children cut patterns of differ- 
ent shapes of vases and on them practiced 
making crayon designs in colors for dec- 
oration. The best vases were selected 
and placed in clusters of three at intervals 









their ability in freehand cutting to a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

The patterns were cut from white 
cloth, sewed by the girls, and stuffed by 
the boys with cotton, excelsior, or orange 
tissues. Painting with easel paints gave 


the vegetables and fruits a natural color. 
Crépe-paper stems and leaves were 
sewed on to beets, turnips, and carrots. 
(Continued on page 75) 





The Completed Fruit and Vegetable Stand 


on the blackboard, making a very attrac- 
tive and colorful border. 

Correlated activities that this study af- 
forded were weaving rugs, writing sto- 
ries, making booklets, singing Indian 
songs, and playing Indian games. As a 
climax, an Indian playlet was presented 
by the entire group. The second-grade 
children were invited as guests. 

Co-operation in sharing materials, en- 
couragement toward creative effort, and 
learning to give and take criticism were 
worth-while results of this study. 





A Large Tepee Made by the Class 
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ENTERTAINMENT SECTION FOR ALL THE GRADES 


“Harvest Song—Robert Schumann 
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T. B., tuned bells; TRI., triangle; R. S., rhythm sticks; W. B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine, S indicates shake. 
The parts for the rhythm band are written in ¥% measure to make the reading easier. 
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For Assembly and Classroom Use 





PLAY STORIES 


ELIZABETH SHARP 
BROWNIE FOoLk 


Today we are going to play brownie 
folk. All good brownies stay hidden un- 
til sunset. (All the children hide under 
their desks.) Now the sun is setting in 
the west, and all good brownies may come 
out to play, or to help others. (All creep 
out from under their desks.) Oh, how 
tired we are from staying still all day! 
Let us all stretch. (All stretch several 
times.) Now we may run around. Look 
at the beautiful trees. (All stand on tip- 
toe and look around.) Let us walk in the 
woods. (All walk around, zigzagging 
from desk to desk.) See the lovely flow- 
ers, but there is dust on them. Good 
brownies would never leave dust on lovely 
flowers. (All run around shaking off the 
dust.) 

Oh, brownies, look at that poor little 


fairy tied up in a spider web. We must | 


help her. Each of you take a thread 
and pull at it. (They all pull.) Now an- 
other thread. At last we have her free. 
This is the Queen of the Fairies, and she 
invites us to her home. Isn’t that nice? 
(They all nod and clap their hands.) 
Now stretch out your wings and dust 
your clothing. Then we will fly with the 
fairy queen to her home. (All dust 
clothing and stretch wings.) All ready? 
Here we go. (All fly around room raising 
and lowering arms.) 


IN THE Fairy RING 


Here, brownies, is a fairy ring, and the 
Fairy Queen says that we may play about 
it as long as we please. Let us dance 
around the ring. (All join hands and sing 
the following song to the tune “A- 
Hunting We Will Go.”) 


Oh, the lovely fairy ring, 
The lovely fairy ring, 

We'll dance and we will sing, 
As happy as a king, 

In lovely fairyland. 


Now all of us may help to make a fairy 
crown to give the Fairy Queen, but of 
what shall we make it? Oh, look at the 
dewdrops, shining like pearls. Shall we 
make the crown of dewdrops? (All run 
after dewdrops and bring them back. 
They make a crown.) But dewdrops will 
not last. How shall we make a crown for 
our lovely Fairy Queen? Let us all run 
home for our nets. With them we'll 
catch a moonbeam. (All spread wings 


and fly home.) 


FAIRY HANDS 


DORIS I. BATEMAN 


I couldn’t catch a fairy 
Unless my hands were clean! 
And so Ill scrub them very 
White—like an elfin queen. 


Then some day, if I’m very 
Sure I'll not be seen, 

I might bring home a fairy— 
If my hands are clean! 


MY KITTY 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 


I like to hear my kitty sing 
His song that goes a-purr. 
So I gently pat his yellow head 
And stroke his silky fur. 


“BOO!” 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Oh, Halloween is lots of fun 
With games and stunts and noise, 
With faces masked and funny clothes 
And jolly girls and boys; 
But it makes me feel so scary 
That I don’t know what to do, 
If someone hides, and jumps at me 


With a terrible, loud “BOO!” 


I like to see the faces 
And guess who it may be, 
And play the games with others 
And join in all the glee; 
But, oh, it makes me scary 
’Til I shiver through and through, 
If someone hides, and jumps at me 


With a terrible, loud “BOO!” 


A HALLOWEEN CONUNDRUM 


DAISY M. MOORE 


A pumpkin big and round and gold; 
A boy with eager eyes; 

A pocketknife whose blades are keen; 
A hand that’s sure and wise! 


Now what will happen? Can you guess? 
In case you do not know, 

You'll find the answer in the sketch 
That’s set down just below! 


aes 
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APPRECIATION 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


I’m just as glad as I can be 
Columbus got the notion 

To venture in his little ships 
Across the unknown ocean. 


I’m glad he found America 
For us long, long ago. 

I wish that he were here today, - 
I’d like to tell him-so. 


AUTUMN GOLD 


EVANTHA CALDWELL 


King Midas went. walking one beautiful 
day ' 

In early October—or late in September— 

A fine day for a walk, if I rightly. re- 
member! 


The whole of the meadow he chose as his 

_.. Way 

And all up and down both sides of the 
brook, 

Gold daisies sprang up at each step that 
he took! 


Next he entered the woods feeling, oh, 
very gay, 

And every leaf in it this marvelous fellow 

— into gold of most dazzling yel- 
ow! 


Now, when you go strolling, as surely you 


may, 

And find the world golden—there’s no 
use in talking— 

You know that King Midas himself has 
been walking! 


A GOOD DISGUISE 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


“I’m going to dress myself so queer 

For Halloween,” I said, “this year, 
_ Nobody else will ever guess 

That I am little Mary Bess.” 


I put my old clothes all in place, 

I fastened on my funny face, 
Looked in the glass above the shelf, 
And didn’t even know myself! 


AUTUMN 


CHARLOTTE L. RISER 


When the trees their summer splendor 
Change to raiment red and gold, 
When the summer moon turns mellow, 

And the nights are getting cold; 


When the squirrels hide their acorns, 
And the woodchucks disappear; 
Then we know that it is autumn, 


_ Loveliest. season of the year. 
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THE HALLOWEEN PUDDING 


MADELINE A. CHAFFEE 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MRS. HALLOWEEN WITCH—Wears a 
black gown, peaked hat, like any witch; 
but is not at all unpleasant-looking. 

MEOW, THE BLACK CAT—The ideal cat 
outfit is all in one piece, but old black 
cotton stockings, plus a little ingenuity, 
will do wonders. 

TO-WHIT-TO-WHO, THE OWL—Have 
him sit or stand on a ladder or table, hid- 
den by acorn shock. Paint an owl’s face 
on gray cloth, cut to fit down over the 
child’s head, with a ruff at the neck. 

MR. HARVEST MOON—Dressed in yel- 
low. Cut out a large yellow disc to fit 
around face. He should be roly-poly and 
jolly. 

SMALL wiTcHES—Dressed like their 
mother, Mrs. Halloween Witch. They 
ride broomsticks. 

HALLOWEEN PUMPKINS—Full yellow 
rompers. Small yellow caps, with a green 
“stem” sticking up on top, are effective. 

HALLOWEEN APPLES—Like the pump- 
kins, but red. : 

HALLOWEEN GHosTs—As white and 
spooky as old sheets will make them. 

SILVERY STARS—Small girls with blue 
dresses, star-bedecked. 

Nore: The number of small witches, 
pumpkins, apples, stars, and ghosts may 
be varied to suit the group. 


THe Priay 


The curtain rises on the Land of Hal- 
loween. Back center stands a house with 
a pointed roof like an enormous witch’s 
hat. Its windows are in the shape of bats, 
and its chimney is a broomstick! (Out- 
line the shape of the hat, windows, and 
door with strips of black cloth against a 
draped background.) 

All around the house are shocks of 
corn. . In front of the house, and a bit to 
its right, is a campfire, and over the fire, 
hanging on a tripod of sticks, is a caldron. 
Stirring the mixture in the caldron is Mrs. 
Halloween Witch herself. She is talking, 
but there is no one to listen—unless one 
counts a very large Black Cat curled up 
asleep a little to the left of the house—or 
a very large Owl perched in the corn 
shock nearest the fire. 

MRS. WITCH (her mind entirely on the 
contents of the kettle) — 

First a bit of this, then a bit of that, 

Outside the House of the Witch’s Hat— 

Now put in some pepper, now put in 
some spice, 

Put in some of everything, all to make 
it nice; 

Mix it all together, then let it cook— 

Tall hats and broomsticks! Just take a 
look! 

MR. HARVEST MOON (sticks his head 
around a corn shock and comes tiptoeing 
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down to look into the caldron, finally 
sticking his finger in) — 

First a bit of this, then a bit of that, 
Outside the House of the Witch’s Hat! 

MRS. WITCH (she is almost cross, and 
you really can’t blame her)—Harvest 
Moon! Will you please take your fingers 
out of that pudding? 

MR. MOON (faking his fingers out and 
licking them) —Ummmmmmm. 

MRS. WITCH—Yovu’re early! It’s not 
time for you to be up for hours! 

MR. MOON (cheerfully)—I know it. 
Here, let me stir that for you. (He 
reaches for the spoon.) 

MRS. WITCH (hanging on to it)—No, 
indeed! I know you too well. You'd 
stir it, and then lick the spoon. 

MR. MOON—Well, you wouldn’t mind 
if I did. You’re a good Witch. 

MRS. WITCH—Of course I’m a good 
Witch, but that doesn’t mean I want all 
my Halloween pudding eaten before it’s 
time. Why did you wake up so soon? 

MR. MOON (sitting cross-legged on the 
floor by the fire)—Well, I was sound 
asleep, the way I always am daytimes, and 
having the loveliest dream— 

MRS. WITCH—What about? 

MR. MOON—About you! 

MRS. WITCH (a finy bit pleased) — 
About me? 

MR. MOON (complacently)—About 
you. And you were making a Halloween 
pudding— 

MRS. WITCH—Humph! I might have 
known there’d be something to ea? in it! 

MR. MOON—And it was such a nice 
dream that I actually began to smell that 
pudding, and I sniffed so hard that I woke 
myself up—and then I kept on sniffing 
and snifing—and here I am! (He gets 
up and looks into the caldron again.) 

MRS. WITCH (very firmly indeed)— 
Well, it won’t do any good. The pudding 
isn’t done. I wish you had never had 
that dream and waked yourself up ahead 
of time! But since you did, you may as 
well make yourself useful. Tl go into 
the house and get the list of guests. You 
may watch the pudding while I’m gone, 
and see that nothing happens to it! 
(Exit Mrs. Witch into house.) 


(Mr. Moon walks around, always with 
one eye longingly on the pudding. He 
strokes the cat in passing. Finally he goes 
to the caldron and looks in. He sniffs de- 
lightedly.. He puts in a finger, draws it 
out, walks away. He repeats the process. 
He picks up the spoon and lays it down 
again. Slowly, slowly, his finger starts 
again toward the inside of the kettle.) 

owl (loudly) —To-whit-to-whit-to- 
whoooo! : 

MR. MOON (jumping)—Oh, my stars! 

MRS. WITCH (appearing in doorway) — 
Harvest Moon! You haven’t been tasting 
that pudding? 

MR. MOON—No, I haven’t—really I 
haven’t! I was just looking at it! 

MRS. WITCH—Humph! Well, here’s 
the list. I'll read them off, and you can 
tell me whether I’ve forgotten anyone. 
I’ll sit there, by the pudding. (She sits 
by the fire and Mr. Moon sits opposite.) 
First, there’s Mrs. Halloween Witch. 

MR. MOON—That’s you. 

MRS. WITCH (seems surprised)—So it 
is. Then there’s Mr. Harvest Moon. 

MR. MOON (bowing)—That’s I. 

MRS. WITCH—Then there’s Meow, the 
Black. Halloween Cat. 

BLACK CAT (waking)—Meow! 

MRS. WITCH—All right, you can go 
back to sleep. I’ll call you when it’s time. 
(Turning again to list.) Then there’s 
To-Whit-To-Who, the Owl. 

owL—To-whit-to-whit-to-whoooocoo! 

MR. MOON—He’s here. 

MRS. WITCH—Mr. and Mrs. Halloween 
Ghost. 

MR. MOON—I saw them through the 
trees as I came down. 

MRS. WITCH—The Pumpkin family. 
The Red Apple family. And of course 
my own small witches. Now! Have we 
left out anyone? 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Indian Children 


WORDS BY ANNETTE WYNNE MUSIC BY ALICE HESS BEVERIDGE 


EprroriaL Norte: Because units on In- § Days, by Annette Wynne, by permission of 
dian life so frequently mention the poem, the publisher, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
“Indian Children,” by Annette Wynne, we “Around the Campfire,” Indian music for 
asked Mrs. Beveridge to set it to music for us. the rhythm band, will be found on page 33 
The words are reprinted from For Days and of THE INstRUcTOR for October 1935. 
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The Discovery of America 


MARIETA F. RUSSELL 


CHARACTERS 


QUEEN ISABELLA 
KING FERDINAND 
COLUMBUS 
COURT ATTENDANT 
PAGES 
ANNOUNCER 
TWO CAPTAINS 
FIRST SAILOR “one... 
SECOND SAILOR ton the “Pinta 
THIRD SAILOR on the “Santa 
FOURTH SAILOR } Maria” 

FIFTH SAILOR | oh. “Nina” 

SIXTH SAILOR 

SIX INDIANS 
men) 


(two women and four 


STAGE SETTING 


Before each act, children form a line 
across the front of the room while the 
stage is being set. Two chairs with auto- 
mobile robes thrown over them make the 
thrones, which are placed at one side of 
the stage. Isabella and Ferdinand are 
seated on them. A page stands back, and 
to the right, of Isabella, and a page stands 
back of Ferdinand. (Crowns are made 
out of lightweight pasteboard covered 
with gold paper.) 


THE PLay 
Act I 


ANNOUNCER—Columbus is granted an 
audience with Queen Isabella and King 
Ferdinand. 

COURT ATTENDANT (enters from side 
door and bows to King and Queen)— 
You wished to speak to Columbus, Your 
Majesties. 

QUEEN ISABELLA—Ask Columbus to 
enter. (Court Attendant then escorts 
Columbus to Queen. Columbus bows to 
King and Queen.) 

COLUMBUS—Your Majesties, my name 
is Columbus. 

QUEEN ISABELLA— You have been wait- 
ing a long time for the assistance of my 
country in your endeavor. 

COLUMBUS—Yes, eighteen years, Your 
Majesty. 

QUEEN (fo King)—Don’t you think 
we might help this man? 

KING—What is it you want to do, 
Columbus? 

COLUMBUs—I want to sail to the west 
and discover a new route to the Indies. 
I hope to find precious stones and spices. 
I'll extend the kingdom of Queen Isabella. 

KING—You might sail off the earth. 

coLUMBUS—I couldn’t, Your Majesty, 
because the earth is round. 

KING—Even if it is, you could never 
get across the Torrid Zone. 


COLUMBuUSs—Sailors have found carved 
wood floating in from the west. That 
proves that another part of the world is 


-inhabited. 


QUEEN—We might let him try, King 
Ferdinand. We'll have the honor of the 
attempt, even if he doesn’t find a new 
route to the Indies. 

KING—That would please me, but the 
wars have taken so much money, I can’t 
spare anything for a trip on unknown 
waters. 


__QUEEN—Then I'll sell my jewels so that 
Columbus can make the trip. How soon 
can you start, Columbus? 

cOLUMBUS—As soon as the ships are 
ready and I can find men to go with me. 


- I will furnish one ship and one eighth of 


the cost of the voyage. In return, I shall 
expect my share of treasure from the new 
land, and shall want to hold an important 
office there. 

QUEEN—Your requests shall be grant- 
ed, Columbus. We'll furnish two ships 
and the rest of the cost of the voyage. 
I'll order preparations started at once. © 

cOoLUMBUs—Thank you, kind Majesty. 

(Between the first and second acts a 
child from the upper grades may read the 
poem, “Columbus,” by Joaquin Miller.) 

(Continued on page 80) 


Preparing for Auditorium Experiences 


LLOID B. 


B “YOU must learn to swim, but don’t 

get wet.” This is the sort of dilemma 
in which the auditorium director finds 
himself when he is told, “Let the children 
express their personalities; don’t repress 
them in a period like this—but don’t let it 
get too noisy.” Children who are told to 
go ahead, be free, and express themselves 
usually respond by instigating an intol- 
erable bedlam, for there is in little children 
no instinct of self-expression through 
means that are quiet and orderly. 

The problem has been solved in our 
school by a period of training for pupils, 
during which they learn to give free ex- 
pression to their personalities through so- 
cially acceptable channels. A definite 
program of pupil training for auditorium 
work is now carried out along three lines, 
namely: drill, observation, and experi- 
ment. 


H OUR drill program is a natural and 
obvious outgrowth of our need. The 
time it requires varies according to the 
grade we are working with—the lower the 
grade, the longer the drill period. An 
account of the drill program follows. 
The teacher chooses a chairman for the 
group. This chairman practices calling 
the meeting to order, calling on the com- 
mittee for the day’s program, sending a 
few officers of the socialized organiza- 
tion to their duties, and, finally, holding 
a business meeting. The chairman prac- 
tices for five, fifteen, or perhaps thirty 
minutes. As he proceeds, the group offers 
constructive suggestions. After a dozen 
or more different chairmen have practiced 
their routine, we take up in turn each 
office of the organization, remembering 
that while one pupil is performing the 


JONES 


officer’s duties, fifty pupils are learning 
them. After a few have practiced carry- 
ing on the official duties, practically each 
member of the group has in mind definite 
procedure for carrying on the work when 
his turn comes. 

The time required for drilling may be 
only thirty minutes, or it may be a month. 
The sixth-grade pupils, who are spending 
their fourth year in auditorium, and 
should know something about carrying on 
the program, need only one or two class 
periods. The second-grade pupils, who 
are just beginning their auditorium career, 
need long, repeated periods of training. 


H TO THE creative purpose of the au- 

ditorium program also we lend the 
reliable hand of drill. The procedure var- 
ies according to the inspiration of the 


director. An instance such as the follow- 
ing might occur. 

A boy comes forward with the program 
committee, and, when his name is an- 
nounced by the chairman, slouches out of 
his seat and whines, “Mr. Jones, I ain’t 
got nothin’.” Oh, excellent opportunity! 
“Johnny, name the first thing you think 
of that you’d like to have,” the director 
says. Johnny is astonished. He had ex- 
pected a well-deserved reprimand. He 
names a bicycle. Johnny is asked to go 
on the stage, and we demonstrate to him 
exactly how, with a little effort, he could 
have turned this interest in bicycles into 
a most entertaining program. We men- 
tion a number of facts we should like to 
know about bicycles; we talk of reference 
books; and we suggest bringing a bicycle 
on to the stage and pointing out the fea- 
tures of the machine. All through this 

(Continued on page 84) 
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ILLUSTRATED UNIT UF WURK AND PICTURE SECTION 


MH RECOGNIZING the importance of safety education and the 
need for greater emphasis upon it, THE INsTRUCTOR is devoting 
considerable space in this issue to material on teaching safety. In or- 


G AFETY FIRST ALWAYS der to stimulate interest in the accomplishment of some type of safety 
education, we offer THE INstRucToR Safety Award Certificate to 
each teacher whose pupils have participated in safety work of some 
kind, For further information, see page 11. 
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~ Educating for Safety 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


M SAFETY education is a vital part of 
our training for modern living. Prim- 
itive man lived in fear of wild beasts. 
During the Middle Ages, terrible plagues 
swept over the world, killing millions of 
people. Now such dangers have been 
largely overcome, but there are new 
hazards brought by the Industrial Age. 

Machines were invented; railroads be- 
came common; blast furnaces melted tons 
of metal; electricity was sent over high- 
powered wires; automobiles and airplanes 
appeared. The human race overcame one 
set of dangers only to face another. 

These dangers can be overcome only by 
education. Industrial workers realized 
this first. Now in most modern factories 
one finds shops well lighted, easily-read 
instructions and warnings posted, sani- 
tary drinking fountains and lavatories at 
hand, and machinery protected from ac- 
cidental contact with clothing. 

This safety movement spread to the 
schools and is now a recognized part of 
every progressive curriculum. Figures 
show that this has not been in vain. 

[Sample study lessons for primary, 
intermediate, and upper grades will be 
found on Plates IV, VI, and X, while sug- 
gestions for teaching the unit on each of 


these grade levels will be found below. ] 


Suggested Procedure 
for Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To make the child realize his own 
responsibility in keeping himself from 
danger on the street. 

2. To bring to the attention of chil- 
dren the problems that careless children 
present to automobile drivers. 

3. To teach the importance of obeying 
the traffic policeman and of looking be- 
fore crossing a street. 

B. Approach-— 

1. Show safety posters and pictures. 

2. Read stories illustrating points to 
be emphasized. 

3. Have child tell experiences resulting 
from some act of carelessness. 

C. Desired habits— 

1. Cross the streets at corners, and not 
in the middle of the block. 

2. Obey policeman, or anyone direct- 
ing traffic. 

3. Look both ways before crossing 
streets or highways. 

4. Play in the school grounds or one’s 
own yard, not on the street. 

§. Look carefully for traffic when it 
is necessary to pass behind cars. 


PLATE I 


D. Activities— 
1. Visit a busy street corner to see how 


"a traffic officer directs traffic. 


2. Visit a corner near school, where 
there is a school safety patrol, to see older 
children help younger ones across. 

3. Draw a series of safety posters. 

4. Play games to emphasize each rule. 

E. Bibliography— 

Beard, Harriet E. A.: Safety First for 
School and Home (Macmillan). Lec- 
tures, lessons, and activities. 

Hyde, Florence Slown; and Slown, Ruth 
Clara: Safety Programs and Activities 
(Beckley-Cardy). 

James, Stephen: Six Safety Lessons 
(Highway Education Board, Washing- 
ton, D.C.). Worked out by different 
instructors for various grades. 

Waldo, Lillian M.: Safety First for Little 
Folks (Scribner). A storybook. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Intermediate Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To help the child realize dangers to 
be guarded against in the home. 

2. To help him realize his responsi- 
bility in keeping the home safe. 

3. To eliminate, as far as possible, ac- 
cidents caused by ignorance. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. How to prevent explosions. 

2. Why people are suffocated acci- 
dentally. 

3. Safe and dangerous toys. 

4. Safe ways of using electricity in the 
home. 

C. Desired attitudes— 

1. To guard the safety of others. 

2. To co-operate in promoting safety. 

3. To think of safety first always. 

D. Desired habits— 

1. To avoid leaning against a window 
screen, Out an open window, or against 
banisters or railings. 

2. To pick up from the floor all toys 
or other objects which might cause some- 
one to trip. 

3. To keep objects off stairs. 

4. To carry scissors or sharp-pointed 
objects with the point down. 

§. To pick up broken glass. 

6. To be sure that all gas burners are 
turned off securely. 

E. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To see dangerous situations. 

2. To see ways of preventing accidents. 

3. To apply first-aid measures. 


Safety is the theme 
of this sixteen-page unit. 








F. Activities— 

1. Make a frieze showing safety in the 
home. 
2. Write safety slogans and rhymes. 

3. Organize a safety club. 

G. Bibliography— 

Arnold, Joseph Irvin: Co-operative 
Citizenship (Row Peterson). A book 
on citizenship correlating with safety. 

Bailey, Roy R.: Sure Pop and the Safety 
Scouts (World Book Co.). A story- 
book. 

Hill, H. C.; Lyman, R. L.; and Moore, 


N. E.: Reading and Living, Book 2 
(Scribner). Stories, tests, and activi- 
ties. 


Safety Education (Education Division, 
National Safety Council). Monthly 
magazine with colored poster supple- 
ment. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To make pupils realize that a dan- 
gerous fire often starts from a small flame 
which might have been extinguished. 

2. To teach the common dangers of 
electricity. 

3. To develop a feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility in fire prevention. 

4. To form safety habits that will pre- 
vent fires. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. How to prevent forest fires. 

2. The growth of.the fire department. 

3. The purpose and cost of fire insur- 
ance. 

4. How to escape safely from a burn- 
ing building. 

C. Desired habits— 

1. To handle matches safely. 

2. To watch one’s bonfire carefully 
and not leave it until it is out. 

3. Never to go into a closet with a 
lighted match or candle. 

4. To observe all the rules of safety 
when handling gasoline and kerosene. 

D. Activities— 

1. Organize a Fire-Prevention Club in 
your school. Let children of the upper 
grades hold the offices, but let the younger 
children be members and attend the 
meetings. Discuss a different phase of 
fire prevention at each meeting. 

2. Visit your local fire department. 
Learn all that you can about how the de- 
partment operates in case of fire. 

3. Give a fire-prevention play. 

E. Bibliography— 

Posters, films, and information regarding 
community-wide observances (Nation- 
al Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston, Mass.). 

Safeguarding the Home against Fire 
(National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John St., New York, N-Y.). 

(See also the references in “For Inter- 
mediate Grades.”’) 
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It is important for pedestrians to observe all safety rules when crossing the street. 
Snow and ice sometimes make walking difficult, and umbrellas add another hazard. 


Hine, from Ewing Galloway 
The greater the provision of safety guards for 
industrial workers, the fewer the accidents. 


Philip D. Gendreau 
Heed the signals at railroad crossings. They are provided for your safety. 
Motoring would be more hazardous without them. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


These children are cargful when they play. They avoid 
running their cart in dangerous places. 


Ewing Galloway 
Victims of gas poisoning or drowning are often resuscitated by the firemen 
and police who are equipped to render this valuable service. 
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The chemical fire extinguisher is a safety device for public 
buildings, industrial plants, homes, and automobiles. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Safety on the Street 


Lesson I 
Wuy Harry anp Jimmy Woutp Not 
PLAY IN THE STREET 


1. Are the streets made for girls and 
boys to play in? 

2. Why are streets paved? 

3. When should girls and boys be in 
the street? 

4. Do you have any place to play ball 
besides the street? 


Harry had a new baseball given to him 
for his birthday. 

Jimmy had a new bat. 

Jack had a new glove. 

Jimmy said, “Let’s play baseball.” 

Jack said, “Let’s play ball on that street 
that was just paved. It will be such fun 
sliding for bases on that smooth pave- 
ment.” 

“Oh, no,” said Harry. “There is more 
room in the schoolyard and it is much 
safer.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy. “That street was 
paved for automobiles, trucks, and 
wagons, not for us.” 

“Besides,” said Harry, “we might slide 
right in front of a car. Then where 
would we be?” 

“You are right,” Jack said. “Let’s play 
in the schoolyard. We know that was 
made for us.” 

“And we can have lots more fun 
there,” said Jimmy. 

So the boys played ball on the school 
grounds. 


Things to do— 

1. Play the story. 

2. Make up other stories showing why 
children should not play in the street. 

3. Let the class play your story. 

4. Make up jingles about not playing 
in the street. 


Lesson II 
How JANE TAUGHT SAFETY RULES 
To BETTY 


1. Should you cross the street at the 
corner? Why? 

2. Is there any danger in crossing the 
street in the middle of the block? 

3. Who stands at the corners of busy 
streets to direct traffic? 

4. Does anyone direct traffic on the 
corners near your school? 


Jane is in the third grade. 

Betty is Jane’s sister. 

Betty is in kindergarten. 

Jane always takes Betty to school. 

Jane is teaching Betty the safe way to 
go to school. 

Jame and Betty never forget to cross 
the street at the corner. 


PLATE iv 


Betty asked Jane, “Why do we always 
cross the street at the corner?” 

Jane said, “At busy corners, there are 
policemen to help us across. And at the 
school corner there is one of the big boys 
to help us.” 

As they were going to school the next 
day Jane said, “Watch how the policeman 
takes care of the traffic.” 

Betty and Jane stood on the corner a 
while and watched. 

The policeman blew a whistle and held 
up his hand. Then all the cars going 
north and south stopped. 

When he blew his whistle again and 
held up his hand, the cars going east and 
west stopped. The cars going north and 
south started again. 

Jane said, “You see, we can walk across 
the street at a corner like this and not 
worry about the cars. If we crossed be- 
tween corners, we might be hit.” 

Sometimes the kind policeman walked 
across the street with Jane and Betty and 
talked to them. 

He said one day, “If all girls and boys 
would cross the street at corners, there 
would not be so many children hurt.” 

“What do the children do at a corner 
where there is no policeman?” asked Jane 
one day. 

“They stand still, look in every direc- 
tion, and then walk across the street 
when there are no cars,” the policeman 
answered. 

“Why isn’t it all right to cross the 
street in the middle of the block if there 
is no policeman at the corner?” asked 
Jane. 

“Drivers of cars look for people at the 
corners. They do not drive so fast as in 
the middle of the block,” said the police- 


man. 


Things to do— 

1. Tell stories of children you know 
who helped smaller children learn to cross 
a street in a safe way. 

2. Draw a picture of a policeman di- 
recting traffic. 

3. Make a street crossing on your sand 
table. Some of the children might make 
the houses, using cardboard. Others 
could make the lawn and trees, using moss 
or green sponge. Put in the proper signs. 
Make automobiles, children, people, an 
policemen out of cardboard. Show on 
your sand table the safe way to cross a 
street. Show older children helping the 
younger ones. 

4. Form a safety-first club. Give ex- 
amples of good safety habits and bad 
safety habits at your meetings. 


Safety is the theme 
of this sixteen-page unit. 





LEsson III 
DoNaLp’s ACCIDENT 


1. Is there any danger in catching a 
ride on a wagon or truck? 

2. What might happen if the wagon or 
truck you were hitched to should stop 
suddenly? 

3. Do accidents cost much money? 


Donald, Harry, and Tom were playing 
croquet early one Saturday morning in 
Donald’s back yard. 

Harry and Tom were winning all the 
games. 

Then suddenly Donald began to win. 

Just then Donald’s mother called, 
“Donald, will you please go to the store to 
get some sugar for me?” 

“Do I have to go right away?” called 
Donald. 

“Yes,” said his mother. 

“Just when I was beginning to win,” 
complained Donald. 

“We'll wait for you, Donald,” said 
Tom and Harry. 

“Good,” said Donald. “I'll hurry.” 

Donald ran all the way to the store. 

After he bought his sugar, he started to 
run home. 

He found that he was too tired to run 
all the way 

He aie gui jump on that truck. 
That will get me home quickly.” 

So Donald jumped on the truck. 

He got home in a hurry. 

The truck was going rather fast. 

Donald jumped off the truck without 
looking back of him. 

He fell in front of an automobile as he 
jumped. 

The automobile driver did not have 
time to stop before he hit Donald. 

The driver jumped out and carried 
Donald into the house. 

Donald’s mother and the driver took 
Donald to a hospital. 

The doctor said th’at Donald had a bro- 
ken leg. 

Donald had to stay in the hospital a 
long time. . 
When he came home, his mother had to 

take care of him. 

He had to walk on crutches, and could 
not play with the other children. 

He missed a great deal of school. He 
had to make up his work. 

His mother and father were sad. 

Donald’s accident cost his father a 
great deal of money. 

Donald decided never to catch a ride 
on anything again. 

He was sorry he had been so careless 
and had caused so much trouble. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw a picture of the boys playing 
croquet. 

2. Draw a picture of Donald jumping 
on the truck. 

3. Draw a picture of an ambulance. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Even if you are in a great hurry to get home from school you should stop when you 
come to a busy street, and look each way before crossing. 


H, Armstrong Roberts 


A boy on a bicycle has to watch out for both automobiles and 
pedestrians. He should stop at every corner. 


Ewing Galloway . 
The traffic officer on a busy corner near a school sees that the children cross the 
street safely. They know that they must obey his signals promptly. 


= = 


Harold M. Lambert, from Black Star 


Never run into the street. Be sure to look in both directions 
before crossing. These are important safety rules. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


The playground is the safest place for the children to play. When they play on 
the street, they endanger their own lives and those of motorists as well. 


oA 
Harold M. Lambert, from Black Star 


Catching a ride on wagons or cars is a dangerous pastime for a child. 
If he loses his grip and falls, a serious accident may result. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Safety in the Home 


Lesson I 
How to KEEP FROM FALLING 


1. Should dark halls be kept lighted? 
Why, or why not? 


2. Do you know of any other things | 


which might cause falls? 


Falling downstairs is one of the com- 
monest kinds of falls that happen indoors. 
When we are in a hurry, most of us run 
both up and down stairs. Would we save 
time if we fell and hurt ourselves? 

Have you ever seen articles left on a 
stairway to be carried up later? Suppose 
a small child or a very old person walked 
down those stairs. It is likely that neither 
of them would see those articles. <A 
stumble might easily result in a fall and 
perhaps a broken bone. 

Have you ever seen brooms or buckets 
left on basement steps or landings? Is 
this a good or a careless habit? 

Highly waxed hardwood floors are 
very beautiful. But have you ever 
slipped on one? They are particularly 
dangerous when small rugs are used on 
them, especially near stairs. 

Many people put a gate at the top of 
stairs if there is a baby in the house; and 
a hand railing on all stairways including 
cellar and attic stairs. Why are these wise 
precautions? 

Many children have fallen out of win- 
dows by leaning against screens that were 
not securely fastened by strong hooks. 

If vases or bottles stand in an open win- 
dow, how easy it would be to knock them 
off where they might fall on someone be- 
low, causing 2 bad accident! 


Things to do— 

1. Tell the class about a fall which 
might have been prevented. 

2. Make posters illustrating ways to 
prevent falls. 


LEsson II 
How tro Avorm CuTs AND SCRATCHES 


1. Are cuts or scratches particularly 
dangerous? 

2. Could one be hurt by running with 
a lollipop in one’s mouth? How? 


There is much you can do to prevent 
little children from being cut as well as to 
keep from being cut yourself. All sharp 
scissors, tools, razors, or carving knives 
should be kept out of reach of a little 
child. Why? 

How do you hold a pair of scissors or 
an open knife when you walk with them? 
Can you see that it is important to hold 
them with the points downward? There 
can be no danger then of your walking 
into another person, cutting him badly; 


and no danger of cutting yourself if you 
should fall. 

Watch the next time you see a baby 
playing and notice how it picks up every- 
thing and puts it into its mouth. Why 
is it important to keep all pins, needles, or 
hairpins off the floor if a baby is playing 
there? Could these things on a floor hurt 
anyone else? How? 

Do you like to make things out of old 
boxes or old pieces of wood? Be sure to 
look over the box or piece of wood care- 
fully before beginning to use it, and pull 
out every nail. A slight scratch from a 
rusty nail may be very harmful. 

Empty tin cans or broken pieces of 
glass should be thrown away immediately. 
They should be thrown away in a safe 
manner, however, so that the man who 
collects the waste will not be cut. A 
good way to handle broken glass is to put 
the pieces into a tin can, stuff the tin can 
with paper, and press the lid of the can 
back into place. The lid of an empty tin 
can should always be pressed into place to 
prevent bad cuts. 

Help teach younger children to keep 
their fingers away from the crack of an 
open door, from the wheels of any ma- 
chinery, from the wringer in the laundry, 
and from the sewing machine. 

If you do get cut or scratched, or if a 
smaller child gets cut or scratched, be sure 
to take care of the injury immediately. 
First, let the wound bleed freely if it can. 
Second, wash the wound thoroughly with 
soap and water. Third, put iodine on 
it. Fourth, wrap it with a sterile ban- 
dage to keep it away from dirt or dust. 
If the cut is very bad or caused by any- 
thing rusty, go to someone who knows 
how to take care of it. 


Things to do— 

1. Practice taking care of a cut or a 
scratch. Use a big doll for your patient. 
Demonstrate to the class. 

2. Make a list of things you can do to 
prevent cuts and scratches. 


Lesson III 
How to Avorw Gas DANGERS 


1. What does asphyxiation mean? 
2. What is gas used for in your home? 


Did you know that there are two kinds 
of gas? One comes from the ground, 
and is called natural gas. The other is 
manufactured, and is called artificial gas. 

Many farm homes use a gas called 
acetylene gas for lighting. It is made by 
mixing calcium carbide with water. 
Acetylene gas lights can shine through 


Safety is the theme 
of this sixteen-page unit. 


- bottles containing poisons away 


fog and mist. Railroads and harbors often 
use acetylene gas for signal lamps, and 
many. miners use it. 

When any kind of fuel is burned with- 
out enough air, carbon monoxide is pro- 
duced. Carbon monoxide is a gas which 
is deadly poison and has no color or odor. 
It acts so quickly that a person could 
die from breathing it without being 
aware of its presence. The exhaust from 
the engine of an automobile contains a 
large amount of carbon monoxide. That 
is why the door of a garage must be wide 
open if the engine of a car is running. 

If a stove or furnace is filled with wood 
or coal for the night, and drafts are closed 
too soon afterwards, carbon monoxide is 
given off. Is this one reason to be sure to 
sleep with a window open? 

Any gas will cause death if enough is 
breathed. This is called asphyxiation. 

What should you do if you smell gas? 
First, open doors and windows. Second, 
turn off burner or stop up leak if you 
know where it is. Third, get out of the 
house. Fourth, call the gas company if 
the odor comes from a leak. Never light 
a match to look for a gas leak. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out how artificial gas is made. 
Report to class. 

2. See whether your home is safe from 
gas accidents. 


Lesson IV 
How To KEEep SAFE FROM PoIsoNns 


1. Is there a law in your state requir- 
ing a poison label on a bottle or package 
containing poison? 

2. What should you do with a sample 
of medicine received through the mail? 


There are many different kinds of poi- 
sons. Poison oak and poison ivy are two 
plants which will affect most people when 
they touch them. The sting of the mos- 
quito, bee, or wasp poisons some people. 
There are certain drugs which if taken in 
the smallest amount will poison a person 
badly enough to cause death. 

Most poison victims are very young 
children. Sometimes they eat sugar- 
coated pills which are intended to be taken 
only in small doses, because they mistake 
them for candy. 

The safest thing to do is to keep all 
from 
other medicines, and keep them locked 
up. When poisons are thrown away, 
care should be taken not to throw them 
where anyone can get them. See that 
they are emptied into the toilet and 
flushed away, or buried in the ground. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out whether canned foods are 
ever dangerous. How can one tell? 

2. Draw a picture of poison ivy. 

3. See what poisons are kept in your 
house and how they are treated. 
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Lionel Green 


If this little boy puts away his books, paints, and drum when he has 
finished playing with them, no one will stumble over them and fall. 


Harold M. Lambert, from Black Star 


It is safer to make two or three trips up and down stairs 
than to try to carry too many things at once. 


Harold M. Lambert, from Black Star 


When building a fire outdoors, observe safety precautions. . Note 
the direction of the wind, and keep the flames under control. 


Harold M. Lambert, from Black Star 


Only people who have had proper instruction should handle 
electric wiring. It is dangerous to meddle! 


Sharp knives and hot kettles are two kitchen hazards. Make sure Care should be taken in disposing of hot ashes. If they are put 
that handles on cooking dishes do not project beyond the stove. in metal containers there is no danger of fire breaking out. 
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- Safety on the Street 


HM PRACTICE traffic rules at school, 
Cut two eight-inch circles from 

fiberboard. Paint GO on one dial in 
green, and STOP on the other in red, 
Paint a narrow border around each. 

Nail a piece of wood three feet long 
and two inches square to a piece ten 
inches square and one inch thick. 
Brace securely with four triangular 
pieces. Attach dials with large nails. 

Make a white cape to designate the 
pupil who acts as the traffic policeman. 
Cut a circle twenty-seven inches in di- 
ameter from white cloth. Fold it in 
four parts, and cut out one quarter and 
a circular hole for the neck, as indicated 
in the sketch. Tie with tape. 


Safety at Home 


HB HELP children to find ways to pre- 
vent accidents. Print such words 

as Safe, Stop, and Poison on labels, and 

paste them on the proper bottles. 

Protect the points of sharp knives 
and scissors with corks. Decorate corks. 

Make holders by sewing together 
two squares of cloth with padding be- 
tween. Fold in edges, baste, and finish 
with overcasting stitch. Quilt diago- 
nally across holder. Attach a loop. 

A tin box is a safe place for nails. 
Paint on it the word “Nails” and a de- 
sign in attractive colors. 

A large cork, painted and inserted in 
a little flowerpot by means of a long 
nail, makes a fine pincushion. Fill pot 
with putty to hold it secure. 

To protect an ax, make a cover of 

1 bridle leather one eighth of an inch 
ere i. thick. Cut out as shown in the sketch. 
v . : Cut a hole for the handle. Cut four 
; 3 two-inch slits in positions indicated, 
through which a belt can be slipped. 
An extra strip of narrow leather should 
be inserted in each end, and then the 
ends riveted together. Punch a hole in 
the flap, and insert a leather lacing to 
tie cover. 

Make a shoe box ftom an orange 
crate. Place shelves according to the 
different sizes of shoes. Cover with a 
aTaTatitit curtain having an appliqué design. 
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Fire Prevention 
H DUSTCLOTHS, trash, cleaning 


fluids, turpentine, house paint, loose 
matches, hot irons, and the like cause 
trouble. Beware of them! 

A five-pound coffee tin may be made 
into a useful container for dustcloths. 
Decorate it to harmonize with the 
kitchen furnishings. Plan the design 
carefully, and work for pleasing colors. 
Use enamel paint or a cut-paper design. 
Shellac the cut-paper design after the 
paste has dried. Put a glass or wooden 
knob on the cover. 

Procure a large tin can to use for a 
trash can. A coat of paint, a rope or 
leather handle, a design, and the word 
to tell its use will produce a decorative, 
as well as serviceable, object for house- 
hold use. 

A square tin box decorated in a sim- 
ilar manner furnishes a satisfactory 
place to keep house paints, turpentine, 
and cleaning fluids. 

Use discarded glass jars with close- 
fitting or screw tops for safe match 
containers. The word “Matches” may 
be painted on the glass with enamel 
paint. A similar glass jar may be pro- 
vided to hold burned matches. 

A useful piece of laundry equipment 
is an iron stand. A simple one can be 
made from the top of an unpainted tin 
can that is six or eight inches in di- 
ameter. With nail and hammer, punch 
a design in the top, including the word 
“Tron,” to indicate its purpose. Keep 
the stand with the iron. 

One of the most desirable ways of 
spreading the message of safety is by 
means of posters. Decide whether the 
picture or the words are to be the point 
of interest. ‘Then consider the space 
arrangement for picture, words, and 
margin. In the posters shown on this 
page, two thirds of the space is given to 
the picture and one third to lettering. 
Good workmanship, the right use of 
color, and a definite pattern of dark and 
light are essential to make the thought 
carry. Poster paint, crayon, or cut pa- 
per are excellent mediums for posters. 


Safety is the theme 
of this sixteen-page unit. 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 


Precautions against Fire 


LEsson I 
How To PREVENT Fires IN Our HoMEs 


1. Is-an injured person a loss to the 
community? Why or why not? 

2. Why is there a law against parking 
near a fire hydrant? 

3. What does “spontaneous combus- 
tion” mean? 


Fire is one of man’s greatest friends. 
Yet it may also be one of man’s most 
deadly enemies. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars are lost in a single year because of 
fire in forests, buildings, and other prop- 
erty. Worse than this is the loss of life 
by fire each year. Most deaths resulting 
from fires might have been prevented. 

After a fire is started, our fire depart- 
ments do their best to put out the fire. 
Fire extinguishers can be used to great 
advantage. 

More bad fires, it has been said, are 
caused by the careless use of matches than 
by any other one cause. Unless you use 
safety matches, your matches should be 
kept in a metal container, and out of the 
reach of little children. Smokers should 
be careful to put out every match, 
cigarette, or cigar stub before throwing 
it away. When you strike a match, first 
close the box, then strike away from you, 
and downward. Be sure the flame is 
completely out before disposing of your 
burnt match, and then put it in a metal 
container rather than a wastebasket or 
wooden box. 

If matches are dropped on the floor, it 
is important to pick up every one. Loose 
matches should never be left around or 
carried in one’s pocket. A lighted match 
or candle should never be carried into a 
closet. 

Bonfires are very dangerous if they are 
started on a windy day or placed near 
trees, tree stumps, shrubs, wooden fences, 
buildings, or dry grass. Girls and boys 
should be careful about going near bon- 
fires when wearing thin cotton clothes, 
which catch fire easily. Gasoline or kero- 
sene should never be poured on a bonfire 
or any other fire, since a dangerous ex- 
plosion might result. A bonfire should 
never be left until it is entirely out. 
Water should be poured over it, and then 
sand or dirt scattered on the smoldering 
embers. 

Gasoline is valuable because of its 
highly explosive power, but it is very 
dangerous. If a-flame is within a few 
feet of gasoline vapor, an explosion is 
very likely to occur. That is why no 
smoking is allowed around a gasoline 
station, and why an automobile engine 


must be turned off while its tank is filled. 


Many times fires start all by them- 
selves. This is called spontaneous com- 
bustion. A pile of oily rags or a heap of 
hay or straw may catch fire this way. An 
accumulation of broken furniture, emp- 
ty boxes, loose kindling wood, or old 
papers is apt to cause fire if a match or 
spark falls among them. 

Some other precautions to take are as 
follows: Flues should be cleaned every 
fall before a fire is started in the stove or 
furnace. Ashes should not be put into 
wooden boxes or barrels, but instead into 
a metal can. Be sure to keep a screen in 
front of the fireplace, especially when 
there is no one in the room to keep watch. 

Help keep your home safe from fires! 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list of things to do to pre- 
vent a fire. 

2. Collect newspaper clippings of fires 
resulting from some of the causes men- 
tioned in the’story. 

3. Make a poster illustrating one way 
to prevent fires. 


LEsson II 
How Fires or AccIpDENTS 
FROM ELEcTRICITY CAN BE PREVENTED 


1. Does electricity make your life 
easier and more pleasant? How? 

2. Should you do your own repairing 
in the electric wiring of your home? 

3. Do you know where to turn off the 
electric current in your house? 


Many fires are caused by improper 
electric wiring. A competent electrician 
should be called if it is necessary to make 
any repairs in the electric wiring about 
the house. 

Be sure that the cord on your electric 
iron and toaster is not frayed. Fires are 
often caused by frayed and worn electric 
cords. Electric irons left on often cause 
fire, and of course can cause a severe burn 
to a small child who might touch one. 
Always disconnect an iron when you leave 
it even for a short time. 

Electricity not only causes fires but can 
cause bad accidents, and often death. 
Since a person is a conductor of electricity, 
no fallen wire should be touched. If you 
discover a fallen electric wire, guard the 
spot and keep everyone away until the 
police arrive. Do not touch a person who 
is in contact with a live wire. Use a dry 
board or stick to help him. 

Learn how to turn off the electricity 
in your basement. This is the first thing 
to do in case of fire or something wrong 
with the electric system. 


Safety is the theme 
of this sixteen-page unit. 


Never touch two electrical appliances 
at the same time. Do not turn on an 
electric, light while handling the tele- 
phone or vacuum cleaner. Do not stand 
on a hot-air register or anything con- 
nected with the ground by metal pipes or 
wires when handling anything electric. 

Do not touch an electric wire fixture 
with damp hands or a wet cloth. Do not 
handle the washing machine unless you 
stand in a dry place. People have been 
burned and even killed who have turned 
on electric lights while in a wet bathing 
suit. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a poster showing some danger 
of electricity. 

2. Explain the working of an electric 
current in a toy which you have or in 
electrical apparatus in your home. 

3. Make up a play about the safe use 
of electricity. 


Lesson III 
How To PREVENT BuRNS AND SCALDS 


1. How can we prevent little children 
from being burned by hot liquids? 

2. What kind of jack-o’-lanterns are 
the safest? 

3. Why have some states and cities pro- 
hibited the sale of firecrackers on the 
Fourth of July? 


Many young children are burned 
severely every year. One reason for this 
is that pots and pans are often placed on 
a stove with the handles extending out- 
ward. Small children like to play in the 
kitchen. Since a handle is an inviting 
thing to touch, a child may upset a pan 
of boiling liquid over himself before any- 
one can prevent it, even if near. All 
vessels with scalding-hot liquid should be 
set well back on the stove with the 
handles turned inward. 

Pails or washtubs of hot water should 
never be left on the floor, since little chil- 
dren may tumble into them. 

Put candles in your pumpkin jack-o’- 
lanterns on Halloween. Pumpkins do 
not burn easily, but. many burns have 
resulted from putting candles in paper 
jack-o’-lanterns. 

Many older people are burned each 
year by using cleaning fluid in a house 
where there is a fire, or by rubbing with 
cleaning fluid too hard. Use the fluid out- 
doors or use a noninflammable kind. 

A hot-water bottle should be filled 
only about half full so that the steam can 
escape and keep the bottle from bursting. 
The top should be securely tightened. A 
cloth should be put over the bag; if the 
cover is pinned, safety pins should be 
used. 


Things to do— 

1. Write fire-prevention slogans. 

2. Write jingles about prevention of 
burns and scalds in the home. 
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Publishers Photo Service 


When a fire spotter sees smoke, he determines its exact location by means of his in- 
struments, and then telephones to the foresters of that section,-who fight the fire. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Fires are frequently caused by neglecting to turn off the 
electric current when one is called away from ironing. 





Ewing Galloway 
The protective service provided by fire departments in towns and cities 


is of enormous value to the citizens. ‘ 


Ewing Galloway 
Many big fires, with their attendant loss of life and 
property, are the result of carelessness. 


Ewing Galloway Philip D. Gendreau 
The emergency hose, with which many office buildings are equipped, is A lighted candle is safe to use in a pumpkin jack-o’-lantern if it is 
a valuable aid in case the hand fire extinguisher is inadequate. handled carefully. Never use a candle in a paper lantern. 
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Stick Shadow Puppets as a Method of Teaching Satety 
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DEBORAH MEADER 


Instructor in Puppetry, Extension Division, University of Minnesota 


@ PUPPETS afford an active, not passive, means of 

visually presenting the subject of safety. The 
colored stick shadow is a simple and artistic form of 
puppetry. We do not usually think of shadows as 
having color, but the Chinese had colored-shadow 
puppets made of hide long before the time of Christ. 
Light shining through the translucent colored mate- 
rial from which they were made cast a colored shadow 
onascreen. This color added much to the beauty of 
the picture which the shadows presented. 

It is possible to gain this charm, in part, for stick 
shadows, by saturating construction paper with oil. 
In this way a parchmentlike translucent material is 
provided. When such paper is placed behind the 
perforated cardboard of stick puppets and they are 
held against a lighted screen, color shows through the 
perforations. The face, hands, and some details of 
the costume may be entirely made of the oiled paper. 
; It is interesting to see the 
change of shade and inten- 
sity in the color of the paper 
when it is oiled. Boiled lin- 
seed oil is satisfactory to use 
and may be applied to both 
sides of the paper with a 
brush or a cloth. 

The materials for making 
stick shadow puppets are, for 
the most part, present in all 
schoolrooms. ‘This form of 
puppet is quickly made and 
easily operated. 

Puppets act as an emotion- 
al outlet. They give a spe- 
cial opportunity for dramatic 
expression to shy children, 

as the attention of the 
puppeteer and the au- 
dience is on the pup- 
pet, rather than on the 
child. The child who 
delights in the spot- 
light is also benefited 
by being placed in the 
background, since the 
emphasis is laid upon 

















the accomplishment, not upon the indi- 
vidual who is performing it. 

The various subjects of the curriculum 
are co-ordinated in the preparation of a 
puppet show. The dramatization of the 
story isan exercise in composition; design- 
ing and making the puppets and screen is 
an art and handicraft activity; learning to 
speak lines clearly and with understanding 
is a spoken-English lesson; and the famil- 
iarity with the subject matter which of 
necessity comes with rehearsal makes it 
enduring in the child’s memory. (A defi- 
nite attempt should be made to use worth- 
while material.) 

In addition, teachers uniformly report 
the joyous community of interest that a 
puppet project stimulates in the class- 
room. It furnishes the incentive to finish 
other allotted tasks in order to have free 
time to work on the puppet show. The 
spirit of co-operation is developed by the 
desire to give a successful performance 
before invited guests. 

Making the puppets— 

Using tracing or carbon paper, draw 
around the body and legs. (See Figure 
1.) Donot draw the head, neck, or arms 
for this piece. 

Move your paper to another place, and 
draw the head, neck, and right arm in 
one piece. 

Move your paper again, and draw a sec- 
ond arm to use for the left arm. Follow 
the shoulder line (indicated by broken 
line). 

Trace these three pieces on tagboard, 
but omit the head, neck, and hands from 
the arm pieces. Cut out the pieces. 

Draw the head, neck, and two hands on 
a piece of yellow drawing paper. 

Paint the hair and features, and tint 
the cheeks, with water color or poster 
paint. Allow the paint to dry and then 

Safety is the theme 


of this sixteen-page unit. 


HAROLD 


FIG.3 
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hold the paper against a win- 
dow and paint the back side to 
correspond. When the paint is 
dry, put linseed oil on the pa- 
per to make it translucent. It 
is difficult to paint on paper 
that has been oiled, so paint 
before oiling. Use care when 
you oil a painted surface so as 
not to smudge the paint. Dab 
the oil on. Do not rub it. 

Cut off the collar piece from 
the tagboard and glue in its 
place a collar cut from oiled 
blue construction paper. On 
blue paper, ‘paint stockings 
with brown paint so that it 
will represent plaid or stripes, 
and then oil. Cut out the section of tag- 
board stockings and replace them with 
the oiled-paper ones. 

Lay the body piece on a drawing board, 
and with a safety-razor blade slit the lines 
which indicate creases in the sweater and 
trousers. 

Cut out head and hands; glue them in 
place on the neck and arm pieces. 

Cut a piece of oiled light brown con- 
struction paper a narrow margin larger 
than the sweater. Glue this in place on 
the tagboard, allowing the margin to ex- 
tend over the tagboard foundation. When 
held in the light, it will suggest the color 
of the sweater. Do the same with a dark- 
er brown piece for the trousers. 

Cover both sleeves of the sweater with 
pieces of oiled light brown construc- 
tion paper, cut slightly larger than the 
sleeves. 

Paint the shoes black. 

Wiring the puppets— 

Place the head with right arm attached 
(A in Figure 1) and the left arm on either 
side of the body. On the back, or tag- 
board, side, nearest the puppeteer, put the 
piece with the head attached. Have the 
color side of the three pieces as the front 
side. Punch the hole, B, through the three 
thicknesses of tagboard and insert a paper 
fastener so that the prongs are spread out 
on the tagboard side. 

Through the piece having the head and 
right arm, punch another hole at C. This 
hole should not be punched in the other 
two pieces. Put a paper fastener through 
Ye? with the head end on the tagboard 
side. 

Lay the puppet flat on the table with 
the tagboard side up. Lay a dowel stick, 
an eighth of an inch in diameter and 
twelve inches long, on the body. Fasten 
it in place at D and E with square pieces 
of gummed paper half an inch wide, as 
shown in Figure 1. Be careful to press the 
paper firmly around the stick and against 
the cardboard. 

Clip off about fifteen inches of No. 16 
wire. Bend one end tightly around the 
head of the paper fastener pushed through 
the arm at C. 


BETTY 
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Bring the wire down beside the stick to 
about four inches below the feet, as in 
Figure 2. Holding wire tightly against 
stick, wind end of wire several times 
around stick, as at F in Figure 2. It 
should slide up and down easily. 

Wrap a square of gummed paper 
around the stick and wire about half an 
inch below the feet, as G in Figure 2. 
This keeps the wire from buckling. Slid- 
ing the wire up and down the stick will 
make the puppet’s head and arm move. 

Proceed in the same manner to make the 
puppets for the other characters. Jean 
may have a red polka-dot dress 


thirty inches. Spread glue along a haif- 
inch margin on each of the four edges. 
Stretch the paper smoothly over the open- 
ing, putting it on the side that was the 
outside of the carton. 

Place the screen on a desk, with the out- 
side surface projecting slightly beyond the 
edge. Place enough books flat on the 
eight-inch bottom to hold the screen se- 
curely. (See Figures 6 and 7.) 

A one-hundred-watt frosted electric 
light bulb on an extension cord, hung 
over the back of a chair about three feet 
behind the screen, furnishes light. 


Refer to Plate XV for suggestions 
about presenting a puppet play. 





by making holes with a punch 
in the cardboard and backing 
it with oiled red construction 
paper. 

Full-sized patterns for the © 
heads for Betty, Harold, and 
Jean are given in Figure 3, and 
sketches for their full figures 
are given in Figure 4. 

Making the screen— 

Procure a carton twenty- 
two inches wide by thirty-four 
inches long, and place it so 
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that a solid side measuring 
thirty-four inches across the 
bottom and twenty-two inches 
in height faces you. 

From lower corners, A and B 
in Figure 5, measure back 
eight inches. Connect points 
C and D with a line across the 
bottom. Draw a line from E 
to C and from F to D. 

Cut off the top of the car- 
ton. 

Cut on the lines from E 
to C, from F to D, and 
across the bottom from C to 
D. This makes a solid up- 
right front, with braces on 
either side, which will be the 
foundation for the screen. 

Cut an opening sixteen by 
twenty-six inches in the 
front. Cover this opening 
with a sheet of white tissue 
paper, twenty inches by 
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PLATE XII 


Check Exercises on Safety for Primary Grades 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


I. Write the answers to the following 
questions. 

1. Why is it unsafe to play in the 
street? 

2. What game did Jack want to play 
in the street? 

3. Why did Harry want to play in the 
schoolyard? 

4. What did Harry think might hap- 
pen to him and the other boys if they 
played baseball in the street? 

5. Why should you cross the street at 
corners? 

6. Who stands at the school corner to 
help Jane and Betty? 

7. In what grade is Betty? 

8. Who is teaching Betty the safe way 
to go to school? 

9. Do Jane and Betty always cross the 
street at the corner? 

10. Does the policeman ever cross the 
street with Jane and Betty? 


Il. From the list below select the right 
word for each blank. 
1. Betty and Jane 
ner. 
2. If the policeman is not there they 
always look : 
3. They across the street. 
4. At school corners often help 
direct traffic. 
5. Betty and Jane never cross the street 
in the _____.. of the block. 
6. A careful boy never 
on a wagon or car. 
7. Donald was not a 
8. Donald was in a 
home. 
9. He wanted to play 
10. Donald ents off the truck in 
front of an 
11. Donald had a 
12. Donald’s accident cost his father 
a great deal of 
a) careful 
b) money 
c) cross 
d) broken leg 
e) in every direction 


f) middle 


at the cor- 


a ride 


g) walk 

h) automobile 
i) catches 

j) big boys 
k) croquet 
1) hurry 


Ill. Read silently and act. 

1. Jimmy, Jack, and Harry played 
baseball in the schoolyard. 

2. Donald ran all the way to the store. 

3. Jane helped Betty across the street 
at the corner. 

4. Donald fell when he jumped off the 
truck. 

5. Jane and Betty obeyed the police- 
man’s signals. 


IV. Draw a line around the word that 
_ finishes the sentence correctly. 
1. Carelessness often causes 
a) success. 
b) accidents. 
c) happiness. 
. Carefulness causes 
a) damage. 
b) accidents. 
c) safety. 
3. It is wise before crossing the street 
to look 
a) down the street. 
b) up the street. 
c) in every direction. 
4. In crossing a street or highway you 
should always 
a) skip. 
b) run. 
c) walk. 
. The safest place to play is 
a) in the street. 
b) on the school grounds. 
c) on a highway. 
6. When you go across the street you 
should walk across 
a) straight. 
b) diagonally: 
c) any way you like. 


V. Draw the pictures that you see when 
you read these sentences. 

1. The cars stopped when the police- 
man blew his whistle and held up his 
hand. 

2. The big boy helped the little girl 
across the street. 


Safety is the theme 
of this sixteen-page unit. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Children on the way to school must be careful 
when they cross the road. 


% 


3. The policeman talked to Betty and 
Jane. 

4. Harry had a new baseball. 

§. Jimmy had a new bat. 

6. Jack had a new glove. 

7. Donald, Harry, and Tom were play- 
ing croquet. 
VI. Finish each sentence with the correct 
ending from the list below. 

1. Donald’s accident made his mother 
and father _ 

2. Harry thought that it was safer to 


. There are always many cars on a 


. The street is the place for 
. You can fall easily when you are 


. Donald had to make up his 


. It does not always save time to run 


: Donald Was sorry that he had been 


running 

careless 

in the schoolyard 

cars, trucks, and wagons 
schoolwork 

busy street 

across the street 


sad 


VII. Answer each question with Yes or 
No. 

1. Is it safe for girls and boys to play 
in the streets? 

2. Did the boys like to play in the 
schoolyard? 

3. Was Jane older than Betty? 

4. Did Betty take Jane to school? 

5. Were Jane and Betty obeying a 
traffic rule when they crossed the street 
at the corner? 

6. Should people drive their cars slow- 
er at corners? 

7. Did Donald walk to the store? 

8. Was it a truck that brought Donald 
home? 

9. Did the truck go fast? 

10. Before jumping off the truck, did 
Donald look back? 

11. Did he reach home safely? 

12. Was he badly hurt? 

13. Did Donald stay in the hospital 
only a short time? 

14. When he came home from the 
hospital, did he walk on crutches? 

15. Did Donald miss much school? 

16. Did he plan to catch more rides on 
trucks? 


‘\ 


(For key, see page 85) 
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Presenting a Play with Shadow Puppets 


DEBORAH MEADER 


Instructor in Puppetry, Extension Department, University of Minnesota 


@ THE puppets and screen described on 

Plates XII-XIII are appropriate for a 
safety play to be written by the pupils. 
A synopsis of a suggested play in two 
scenes is given below. In writing the 
play for a class exercise, the pupils may 
be reminded to include only such action 
as the puppets are capable of performing. 
Only the head and one arm move. All 
lines of the play should further the story 
being presented. 


Tue Sarety CLus Prize 
ScENE I 


Jack and Harold, standing before 
Jack’s shack, discuss a ten-dollar prize 
that a local store is offering to the group 
of children which is most successful in 
establishing a safety club in their neigh- 
borhood. Betty and Jean enter and ask 
to join. The boys do not wish to allow 
girls in the club. Betty tells the boys 
that girls can help in a safety club. Jean 
reminds them that the fire in Jack’s 
garage was caused by his carelessness in 
leaving oily rags lying around. The girls 
are allowed to join the club. 

The children decide that the one who 
knows the greatest number of safety rules 
shall be president. Each, in turn, gives 
safety rules, and the president is selected. 
The president tells the members that they 
must work hard to make the neighbor- 
hood safer. 


ScENE II 


The club members gather before Jack’s 
shack to divide the ten-dollar prize just 
awarded them for having so applied their 
safety rules as to avert an accident in 
their neighborhood. All other compet- 
ing clubs had submitted only a list of 
suggestions for the safety of their neigh- 
borhood. The dialogue must tell what 
accident was prevented, and how it was 
done. 


. METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The class may be divided into the fol- 
lowing four groups. 

1. To write the play. 

2. To make the puppets. 

3. To construct the screen. 

4. To design and finish the scenery. 

When all is in readiness, several com- 
plete casts for the play may be selected. 
To allow more children to take part, a 
different cast may play each scene. The 
vote of the group should determine who 
is to take part in the final production. 
Those not at the time rehearsing should 
be constructive critics. 
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MAKING THE SCENERY 


Figure 6, on Plate XIII, is a suggested 
arrangement of scenery as a setting for 
the play. The shack, tree trunks, and 
branches may be cut from cardboard. 
The leaves of the trees may be green oiled 
paper; they are glued behind the card- 
board branches. The window of the 
shack should be cut out large enough to 
allow the audience to see a puppet peep- 
ing out. Curtains of oiled paper may 
show at the window. The bottoms and 
edges of the scenery may be inserted be- 
tween carton and tissue paper, and the 
inside edges may be glued to the screen to 
hold them tightly against it. 


TECHNIQUE OF HANDLING 


The puppets must be held tightly 
against the screen to obtain a sharp out- 
line and clear color. The darker the 
room is, the better will be the shadow. 
The puppeteers should be careful to keep 
the puppets’ feet on the ground. Small 
motions are more realistic and effective 
than large ones. Do not allow a convul- 
sive bobbing of the head. Move it ac- 
cording to the rhythm of the phrases 
spoken. Only the puppets speaking 
should move. 

When it is necessary to turn a puppet, 
pivot the stick in the fingers quickly, 
keeping one edge of the puppet pressed 
to the screen. Always have the charac- 
ters enter full height from the side. Do 

Safety is the theme 


of this sixteen-page unit. 


Education Division, National Safety Council 


not let them bob up from below or drop 
down. Of course, the lines must be spo- 
ken with expression. 

It may be necessary to kneel to operate 
the puppets. Care must be taken not to 
get one’s head between the light and the 
screen. 

If the school owns a large hand-puppet 
theater, the screen can be placed on the 
stage floor in the property slot and the 
light can be hung from the backdrop 
stick. This allows a more comfortable 
standing position. It also gives the ad- 
vantage of a curtain. 

It is convenient to have a screen for 
each scene of a play so that all of the 
screens may be set with the scenery be- 
fore the play begins. To further sim- 
plify the giving of the performance, the 
puppets may be used in the opening of 
the carton without the screen and light. 
If they are to be so used, the colored de- 
tails need not be on oiled paper, but they 
should be glued to each side of the card- 
board. 

Waxed crayons used on drawing paper 
give a transparent color when the wax is 
melted by a hot iron. The color is not 
so brilliant as that of oiled construction 
paper. Colored transparent cellulose pa- 
per can also be used to give color behind 
cardboard. It is especially good to rep- 
resent a lighted lantern or fire. 

Puppets and scenery once made may 
be used for further plays. A successful 
first performance leads to others that may 
be prepared more quickly because of ex- 
perience and materials on hand. 





This picture presents a possible situation for use in a safety plzy. 


PLATE XV 


Self-Checking Study Lessons on Satety 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


(After these lessons have been finished, reread 
the stories on Plate VI to check your answers. 
You may have to read the stories several times to 
make sure you have found the correct answer. 
After you have checked your work in this way, 
refer to the key to see how nearly correct your 
checking was. If you find that you have made a 
mistake, reread the stories carefully to see whether 
you can find the answer given in the key.) 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Articles should never be left on 
stairs. 

2. A corner of a dark landing is a good 
place for a broom or a bucket. 

3. Highly waxed floors are not very 
slippery. 

4, Dark hallways should be lighted. 

§. The sill of an open window is a good 
place for vases or bottles. 

6. A gate at the top of the stairs is good 
protection for a baby. 


II. Underline the word in parenthesis 
which makes the sentence correct. 

1. One (should not, should) walk or 
run with a sharp-pointed object in one’s 
mouth. 

2. Points of scissors should be held 
(down, up) when they are being carried. 

3. It (is, is not) dangerous for pins and 
needles to be left on the floor when there 
is a baby around. 

4, Pins and needles on a floor (could, 
could not) hurt a grown person. 

5. Nails left in boxes and old wood 
(are, are not) dangerous. 

6. It is (safe, unsafe) for children to 
play around a sewing machine while it 
is being run. 

7. Broken glass should be thrown away 
(in a container, loose) . 

8. Scratches and cuts (should not, 
should) be taken care of immediately. 


Ill. Choose the correct ending for each 
sentence. 
1. Carbon monoxide is deadly danger- 
ous because it 
a) kills slowly. 
b) is colorless and odorless. 
c) has such a bad odor. 
2. When you smell escaping gas, the 
first thing you should do is to 
a) call the gas company. 
b) hunt for the leak. 
c) open all doors and windows. 
3. Most poison victims are 
a) very small children. 
b) older children. 
c) adults. 


Ewing Galloway 
Firemen risk their lives to put out fires, 
often caused by carelessness. 


4. The safest way to protect people 
from poison is to 
a) label the bottles. 
b) stick pins in the corks. 
c) separate the poisons from other 
medicines and keep them locked up. 


IV. Write the answer to each question, 
including the reason for it. 

1. Why should you step carefully? 

2. Should one leave toys on the floor? 

3. How should scissors be carried? 

4. Why should nails be taken out of 
boards? 

5. Should broken glass be picked up? 

6. Should you light a match when 
hunting a gas leak? 

7. Should the garage door be shut when 
the engine of the car is running? 

(For key, see page 85) 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


(To check answers, follow directions given un- 
der the heading, “For Intermediate Grades,” else- 
where on this page. Stories for upper grades are 
on Plate X.) 


I. Fill each blank with the word or group 
of words which completes the sentence 
correctly. 

1. Fire is one of man’s greatest 

2. It can become one of man’s most 
deadly - 

3. Matches should mg be pieced i in 
Gan container or 

4. More fires are saeoail by careless use 
of than from any other one cause. 


Safety is the theme 
of this sixteen-page unit. 


5. on should always be kept out 
of the reach of - 

6. When you strike a match, ____. 
the box, then strike from you, and 

7. Smokers should always be careful to 
put out every before throwing it 
away. 

8. If you drop matches on the floor, 

_. every one. 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Loose matches should never be left 
lying around anywhere, or carried in 
one’s pocket. 

2. Bonfires are very dangerous if start- 
ed on a windy day. 

3. It is all right to start a bonfire near 
a wooden fence. 

4. Gasoline or kerosene should never be 
poured on a fire. 

5. One may leave a bonfire when it is 
almost out. 

6. Before leaving a campfire it is best 
to put water, and then dirt or sand, over 
it. 

7. Gasoline is very dangerous. 

8. A pile of oily rags may catch fire by 
spontaneous combustion. 

9. It is not easy to cause gasoline to 
explode. 

10. Ashes should never be put in a wood- 
en box or barrel, but should be placed in 
a metal container. 

11. Many fires start by spontaneous 
combustion. 


III. Complete each sentence with the 
correct ending from the list below. 
1. A pile of oily rags may cause 
2. An accumulation of broken furni- 
ture or loose papers should be 
3. Many fires are caused by 
4. Electric repairs in a house or other 
building should be made by 
§. A frayed electric cord should be 
6. When you leave an electric iron 
always 
7. Electricity can cause 
8. In case of fire turn off 
9. Never touch at the same time 
improper electric wiring. 
two electrical appliances. 
spontaneous combustion. 
a competent electrician. 
the electric current in the house. 
cleaned up. 
replaced with a new one. 
accidents and death. 
i) disconnect it. 
(For key, see page 85) 
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FOR HALLOWEEN—OCTOBER 31. 
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UPPER GRADES SECTION 


HM ARE you going to have a Halloween party at school? Perhaps you 

would like to make posters such as the one shown here to announce 
your party. Or, if you are going to invite your friends to your home 
for an evening of fun, this picture might suggest ideas for invitations 
or decorations. ‘This boy’s father-has given him a pumpkin from his 
cornfield. If you do not have a. pumpkin vine, where would you get a 
pumpkin for your. jack-o’-lantern? 


53 





Two Tests for October 


HISTORY RIDDLES 


PRISCILLA RESNICK 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School No. 27, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





1. At the time when navigation and ge- 
ography were beginning to be studied, 
someone was needed to test by actual voy- 
ages the ideas which were being formed. 

My early life was spent near the sea 
watching ships and sailors. I studied 
maps and read books of travel. 

I thought a great deal about the shape 
of the world and possible trade routes, 
and made plans to prove my ideas. 

A great deal of money was needed for 
ships and men. I tried in vain to interest 
the king of Portugal in my plan, which 
was to reach the East by sailing west. 

It was Queen Isabella of Spain who 
finally came to my assistance. 

I did not accomplish what I set out to 
do, but I discovered a New World. 

Who was I? 


2. I was a Portuguese navigator who 
sought and secured help from Spain. 

My own country refused to consider 
my plans to prove that the earth is round. 

During my voyage we encountered 
very stormy weather and had to spend 
five months in a harbor in South America. 

In the spring we set sail again and en- 
tered the Pacific Ocean. 

When we reached the Philippines, I was 
killed in a fight with the natives. 

My men sailed from there across the 
Indian Ocean, around the Cape of Good 
Hope, and returned home after three 
years. 

This was the first trip around the 
world. 


Who was I? 


3. I was an Italian merchant who took 
part in voyages for Spain and Portugal to 
the New World. 

I wrote accounts of my adventures. 

Geographers believed the land I saw to 
be a new world. 

A German professor of geography who 
read accounts of my trips suggested that 
the land be named after me. 

Later, after it was proved that the lands 
I visited and the territory north of it were 
connected, my name was given to all 
parts of the New World. 

Who was I? 


4. IT came from a family of Portuguese 
explorers. 

King James II ordered me to explore 
the southern coast of Africa. 

I sailed southward with two ships. 
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We rounded the southern tip of Africa. 

The king refused to call the stormy re- 
gion we discovered the “Cape of Storms,” 
which I had named it. 

Instead he called this region “Cape of 


_ Good Hope.” 


Who was I? 


5. My people lived in a northern region 
near the sea. We were hardy sailors. We 
went to many parts of the world. 

On one voyage a storm drove us many 
miles to the coast of a new land. 

I named it after the luxuriant vines I 
saw growing there. 

We were the first white men to visit 
North America. 

Who was I? 


6. I was a brave soldier and sailor whom 
the king of Portugal chose to take a fleet 
along the coast of Africa. 

For ninety-three days we sailed out of 
sight of land; then we went ashore. 

An Indian trader whom I met gave us 
a guide to show us the way to India. 

We entered a great harbor of India. 

The results of the expedition were 
hailed with great enthusiasm. 

I found the route to the East which 
Columbus sought and did not find. 

Who was I? 


7. My father and his brothers were Vene- 
tian merchants. 

They took me with them on one of 
their voyages to China. 

The Khan gave us a friendly welcome 
and kept me at his court. 

After twenty years we returned home. 

In the war between Venice and Genoa, 
I was captured and put into prison. 

While captive, I told the stories of my 
travels in the Far East to a fellow pris- 
oner, who wrote them on parchment. 

These stories were widely read. 

As a result, explorers set out to make 
discoveries, and the old maps were revised. 

Who was I? 

(For key, see page 85) 
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FOURTH-GRADE ARITHMETIC 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 
Teacher of Social Science, Central School, 
. Wilmette, Illinois 


I. Draw a picture for each problem. 
Then work the problem. 

1. Dick has § rabbits in one pen and 
3 in another. How many rabbits in all 
has Dick? 

2. Jane has 3 pencils. Mary has 2 more 
pencils than Jane. How many pencils 
does Mary have? 

3. John caught 7 fish. Harry caught 
4 fish. How many fish did the boys catch 
together? 

4. There are 10 boys at the party. Four 
boys have paper hats. The other boys are 
carrying flags. How many boys are car- 
rying flags? 

5. There are 4 birds on the limb of a 
tree and 6 baby birds in a nest. How 
many birds are there in all? 

6. The clown in the circus carried 12 
balloons. Five of them were blue. The 
rest were red. How many were red? 

7. Dick had 3 dimes changed into pen- 
nies. How many pennies did he receive? 

8. The Easter rabbit left 4 colored eggs 
in each basket. How many eggs did it 
leave in 3 baskets? 

9. In John’s garden there are 5 cabbage 
plants in each row. How many plants are 
there in 3 rows? 


II. State the process you would use to 
find the answers to the following prob- 
lems. Write A for add; S for subtract; 
M for multiply; D for divide. 

1. Sarah wishes to buy a bicycle for 
$29.75. She has saved $22.90. How do 
you find how much more she must have? 

2. One rural school has 143 children 
and another one has 201 children. How 
would you find how many children are 
in both schools? 

3. Bill worked 44 minutes on his spell- 
ing and arithmetic lessons. If he worked 
21 minutes on his spelling lesson, how 
would you find how long he studied his 
arithmetic lesson? 

4. Lois worked 7 arithmetic problems 
in 42 minutes. How would you find the 
average number of minutes it took to 
work a problem? 

5. A grocer agreed to pay Bob $.50 a 
day for delivering groceries. How would 
Bob find what the grocer owes him for 
14 days’ work? 

6. During vacation, Arthur worked 16 
days for one man, 28 days for another, 
and 11 days for a third. How do you 
find the total number of days he worked? 

7. Two men in shingling a barn laid 
540 square feet of shingles in one day. 
How do you find how long it will take 
them at that rate to shingle a barn which 
has 2,750 square feet of surface? 

(For key, see page 85) 
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Made from Wood for Desk and Window mage 


HAZEL F. SHOWALTER 
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; @ THE patterns shown on this page are drawn on rectangles 

divided into inch squares. After the patterns are cut out, 

w place the one for the window wedges on wood 4 inch thick, 

- and those for the shade pulls and letter opener on wood 'g inch 
thick; trace around each; and cut out. Smooth the edges by ' 

ns rubbing them with sandpaper. Decorate with enamel or with 

- colored paper. Finish the latter with a coat of shellac. These 

0 designs are only suggestive. Let the pupils create their own. 

Shade pulls should be made in matched pairs or sets so that 

4 those used in one room will be alike. The spaces on each side of 
the basket and above the flowers are to be cut out. The pulls 

ad may be colored to match the decorations in the room. The 

cords should be of a harmonizing color. 

6 Window wedges should be made in pairs. The designs should 

T, ’ be finished on both sides, or the pattern should be reversed for 

" the second wedge of a pair, so that the wedges may be used at 

: opposite sides of a window. Use very coarse sandpaper for cut- 

id ting the wood down to the shape of a wedge. It should slant 

y: back about an inch and a half from the edge of the wood. The 

nt x on the diagram marks the thinnest part of the wedge. 

h In making the letter opener, rub both edges of the blade with 
coarse sandpaper to a cutting edge. The blade should be given 

A Letter Opener for Your Desk a coat of varnish, but not decorated. 
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— THE common white potato is the 
most popular and widely used of all 
vegetables. 
of our daily food that it is hard to 
imagine a time when people did not have 
it to use. But the people of the Old 
World had never seen a potato until the 
Spaniards came to America looking for 
gold. The ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans lived their lives without this 
humble food. 

When Cortez and Pizarro conquered 
Mexico and Peru, they found the natives 
cultivating and eating tubers. Our pota- 
toes are the direct descendants of these 
early Peruvian tubers. There is very lit- 
tle difference in the two plants except 
that potatoes are larger now. 

Many interesting stories are told about 
the introduction of this lowly plant into 
Europe. One is that a certain European 
king threatened to have the noses and ears 
cut off from all his subjects who refused 
to plant potatoes. But we cannot help 
feeling that Frederick the Great was a 
wiser man. He made a present of seed 
potatoes to peasants in his kingdom. 

Tradition tells us that the French king, 
Louis XVI, used to wear the flower of the 
potato plant in his buttonhole to make 
the plant popular in his country. An- 
other historian claims that one queen 





Philip D. Gendreau 
A Tractor Cultivating a Large Field of Potatoes 





Mario Scacheri, from R. I. Nesmith and Associates 
Unloading a Supply of Potatoes for Market 


A Unit on the Potato 


CORA P. EMERSON 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Vernon Street School, Northampton, Massachusetts 


It is such an important part . 


wore a wreath of potato blossoms in her 
hair in order that potato-growing might 
become the style among her people. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was given potatoes 
by some of the early colonists in America. 
These he planted on his estate in Ireland. 
Later he took some tubers to England and 
recommended them to Queen Elizabeth. 
Ina short time potatoes became one of 
the chief crops in the British Isles. 

I. Objective. 

The object of this unit of study was to 
arouse interest in a vegetable so common 
that we are apt to forget its importance 
both as a food and as a crop. 

II. Approach. 

Our discussion about the value of the 
potato was started by reading an item in 
the Geographic News Bulletin, published 
by the National Geographic Society. This 
article stated that a “Handful of Ameri- 
can Potatoes Saved the Lives of a Million 
Chinese.” It went on to say how a few 
potatoes were sent to a missionary in 
China, who, twenty-five years after- 
wards, was able to feed hordes of people. 
III. Outline of material. 

A. Description of the plant. 

1. Height of plant. 

2. Color and size of blossoms. 
3. Tuber (edible part). 

4, Eyes or buds. 

B. The history of the potato. 

1. In what region was it first grown? 
2. When was it introduced into the 
United States? 

3. Why is it called the “Irish” pota- 
to? 

C. The cultivation of the potato. 

1. Ways of planting. 

2. Time of planting. 

3. Cultivating after planting. 

4. Harvesting. 

5. Storing. 

6. Production. 

D. Enemies and diseases of the potato. 

1. Potato bug, chief insect enemy. 
a) Spray plants with paris green 
or other arsenic compound. 
b) Sprinkle powdered arsenate of 
lead on plants wet with dew. 
2. Rot or blight. 
Use Bordeaux mixture as a preven- 
tive measure. 

E. Food value of the potato. 

1. Rank among the vegetables. 
2. Composition. 

3. Food value. 

4, Energy value. 

§. Digestibility. 

6. Use as a balance for a meat die 
7. Relative cost. ~~~ - ' 



















































































A Potato Digger Harvesting a Fine Crop 


8. Percentage used by average family 
in various countries. 
F. Uses other than as a vegetable. 
1. Manufacture of starch. 
2. Manufacture of alcohol for fuel. 
3. Potato flour. 
4. Food for animals. 
G. Production of potatoes in various 
countries. 
1. Average yearly crop of the world. 
2. Rank by countries. 
a) Russia. 
b) Germany. 
c) Poland. 
d) France. 
e) Czechoslovakia. 
f) United States. 
H. Potato clubs. 
1. Objects. 
a) To increase production. 
b) To introduce new varieties. 
c) To study better methods of 
cultivation. 
d) To increase interest in farms. 
2. Results of clubs: 
IV. Subject-matter content. 
A. The potato plant belongs to the 
nightshade family, which also gives us 
the tomato, the red pepper, and the egg- 
plant, as well as the petunia and other 
flowers. The potato flowers are small, 
white or purplish, and wheel-shaped. 
The plant grows from one to three feet 
high. 
B. Growing potatoes from seed is sel- 
dom satisfactory, although that is how 
Luther Burbank discovered the plant 
that now bears his name. Farmers do 
not plant seed; they plant pieces of po- 
tatoes, each containing an “eye.” Seed- 
men experiment with the seeds, hoping 
to find new and better varieties. Now 
there are about a thousand well-devel- 
oped varieties in the market. 
C. The common white potato is the 
most valuable vegetable in the United 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Step Drawings of Pine and Spruce 


GERTRUDE CLAY REED 


Formerly, Teacher of Art, West End School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


BH IN TEACHING these lessons, it is 

well to have on the blackboard a fin- 
ished picture of the tree just as it is to be 
drawn so that the pupils can understand 
what they are doing. 

The teacher should tack up a paper the 
same size as the children’s paper, and draw 
each step for them as she explains the pro- 
cedure. She should wait until.the pupils 
have finished each step before taking up 
the next one. 

How to draw a white pine— 

Take a black crayon and very lightly 

draw the shape of an Indian arrowhead. 


Next draw lightly a trunk for the tree. 

Now with a heavier line, starting at the 
top, draw jagged points down the left 
side and across the bottom as far as the 
trunk. Let the points swing upward. 

Beginning at the top again, draw the 


‘right side the same way. 


Shade the tree, beginning at the upper 


left-hand side to keep from smearing 


your work. If you draw with your left 
hand, start at the upper right-hand side. 
Keep your strokes small, and let them 
go back and forth. Make some places 
dark and some light, and leave a few 


empty places through which the sky can 
seen. 

-Finish shading the tree and trunk. At 
two or three places along the middle of 
the tree, shade very darkly a bit of the 
trunk. 

Erase the outline marks. 

Put some grass or fallen needles at the 
foot of the tree. 

How to draw a Norway spruce— 

With a black crayon draw lightly a tri- 
angle with two sides curved in a bit. 

Next draw a short trunk for the tree. 

Using a heavier line, starting at the top, 
draw jagged points down the left side and 
over to the trunk. Swing the points up- 
ward, 

Starting at. the top again, draw the 
right side the same way. Be sure to start 
shading at the upper left-hand side to 
keep from smearing your work. Proceed 
as suggested for drawing the white pine. 
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Flowers Teach Geography 


FAIROLIA C. WEAVER 


@ THE brilliant sunshine of October 

streamed in the west windows of the 
sixth and seventh grades’ room one after- 
noon. 
the geraniums in the window boxes were 
a riot of dazzling color. . It was recess. A 
group of girls stood near by admiring the 
beautiful blossoms. 

The teacher casually remarked, “Yes, 
the geraniums do very well here. They 
like plenty of sunshine, for their native 
home is South Africa.” 

“South Africa!” exclaimed Marie, as 
she turned the globe on the teacher’s desk 
and pointed to the region mentioned. 
“Why, I supposed our flowers had always 
grown here.” 

“Only a few of our garden flowers are 
natives of the United States. Most of 
them are immigrants that have come from 
far countries,” continued the teacher. 

“T wish I knew just which country each 
flower came from,” said Marie. 

“So do I,” exclaimed several other pu- 
pils. 

“T think you could find out if you 
tried,” suggested the teacher. “The en- 
cyclopedias and nature and reference 
books in the library will help you. Here 
is a bouquet of fall flowers that Roy 
brought this morning. Perhaps you can 
find from what region each came.” 

Then and there was aroused an interest 
which developed into a very instructive 
and fascinating geography activity. 

Before school closed that afternoon the 
pupils had learned that the dahlia was a 
native of Mexico, and had been intro- 
duced into Europe about 1800; the aster 
had come from China and Japan by way 
of Europe, where it had been grown over 
two hundred years; the interesting straw- 
flowers were immigrants from Australia; 
the zinnia, cosmos, and marigold were 
from Mexico; the charming gladiolus 
from South Africa; while the brilliant- 
colored verbenas had their original home 
in Brazil, and the nasturtiums, too, were 
from South America, being natives of 
Peru, Colombia, and Brazil. 

To provide a ready reference and to 
avoid confusing flowers and locations by 
depending on memory, the teacher sug- 
gested that each pupil make a booklet 
showing the habitat of each flower, to- 
gether with brief historical notes. 

Outline maps were first drawn in the 
booklets. A picture of each flower studied 
was cut from a catalogue and pasted in 
the proper place on each map. 


Jean, who loved flowers but disliked 


history, was much interested when she: 


learned that the hollyhock was a native of 


The rose and crimson blooms on . 


China, and had been carried to Europe by 
the Crusaders, and to America by the 
Pilgrims. 

Since the sweet pea was Mary’s favorite 
flower, she studied its history. She learned 
that it was a native of Sicily, and had been 
cultivated in Europe for more than two 
hundred years, and in America for over 
one hundred years. 

The pupils were surprised to find so few 
of the garden flowers true Americans. 


Perennial phlox, gaillardia, and lupines 
were the most important flowers native to 
the United States. 

Throughout the year the pupils worked 
at their booklets until they had discovered 
the home of every flower brought to 
school, which included several house 
plants and shrubs. 

This unit of work not only provided an 
interesting and profitable extracurricular 
activity, but was also the means of arous- 
ing an interest in geography and acquiring 
incidentally much geographical knowl- 
edge of places, climate, soil, and indenti- 
fication and characteristics of flowers. 

The pupils made various remarks show- 
ing beneficial results of this activity. 

(Continued on page 75) 


Counseling the Superior Child 


EDITH BRANDEIS 


Formerly, Primary Teacher and Acting Counselor, Dixieland School, Dixieland, California 


M THREE boys, Amos, Ronald, and 
Billie, were playing on the school- 
ground at intermission one day. 

Amos came from the home of poor, but 
intelligent, farmer folk. It was charac- 
teristic of them that after the loss of a 
crop through drought, the mother and 
children of the family had spent all the 
rest of the summer in study, the father 
taking part as time permitted. 

Ronald was the only son of a shrewd 
trader, promoter, landowner, and hotel- 
keeper. He was large and active for his 
age, with a definite bent for the same lines 
of business that engaged his father. He 
carried his pockets full of objects for trade 
at all times, and showed signs of being a 
“chip of the old block.” 

Billie was the son of a roustabout at a 
camp maintained for workers at.a near-by 
plaster mill. He was undersized, under- 
fed, and decidedly underprivileged. 

All three boys were in their twelfth 
year. In school Billie had spent one year 
in the pre-primer class, two years in the 
first grade, and was now in his second year 
in the second grade. Amos was to grad- 
uate from the eighth grade at the end of 
the year, while Ronald was ending his sev- 
enth grade. 

Amos and Ronald, who were the best of 
friends, were playing marbles happily to- 
gether. Billie came by, asked permission 
to enter the game, and was refused po- 
litely. Thereupon he deliberately and 
rudely walked a number of times across 
the space laid out for the game. He was 
asked to leave, politely at first, later not 
so courteously. 

When he still persisted in trying to 
break up the game, Amos picked up a tiny 
piece of gravel and threw it at the boy. 


Billie retaliated by picking up a rock as 
large as his head, and attempting to hit 
the other boys with it. Frightened at 
the storm they had provoked, Amos and 
Ronald brought their situation to the 
teacher for counsel. After they had ex- 
plained what had happened Billie was sent 
for. He came muttering vengeance. 

The school had a definite, positive rule 
that no rocks were to be thrown on the 
schoolgrounds. So far as Billie was con- 
cerned the problem was simple enough. 
He was asked why he had broken the rule, 
and his reply was characteristic of his low- 
grade intelligence. “I did not know that 
rule. The other boys began it.” 

The outstanding difficulty in teaching 
such children is the fact that no matter 
how ‘simply teachings are presented, a 
night’s sleep will wipe them from memory 
as a sponge passed across a slate wipes out 
writing. 

So the teacher explained, perhaps the 
twentieth time, that there was such a rule, 
and that, no matter who began the quar- 
rel, it gave Billie no excuse for breaking 
any of the rules. Punishment was assigned 
and Billie was dismissed. 

The other boys must be handled quite 
differently. They must somehow be made 
to understand that their infraction of a 
rule was very much more serious than was 
Billie’s infraction of it. 

One of the things which cannot be done 
in practical counseling is to tell the gifted 
child in so many words that he is “differ- 
ent,” and that therefore his standard of 
conduct must be high and, to a certain 
great extent, of his own devising. ‘This 
teacher used the Socratic method with 
success in counseling Amos and Ronald. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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From original portrait by Winold Reiss; courtesy, Great Northern Railway 
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Ewing Galloway 


A Study of Indian Corn 


I. Objectives. 


A. To learn how the corn industry de- 
veloped in our country. 

B. To become familiar with the differ- 
ent steps in preparing corn for use. 
C. To gain a definite idea of the extent 
of the corn industry in the United 
States. 

D. To learn how to organize facts. 

E. To become tolerant; open-minded. 
F. To realize man’s interdependence. 
II. Approach. 

A. This study might grow out of the 
work done in preparing for Thanksgiv- 
ing—studying Indians and Pilgrims. 

B. It might be inspired by the garden 
club’s fall exhibit of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

C. It might develop from a picture 
study, such as “Taos Indian Roasting 
Corn” (No. 9 in the Owen Full-Color 
Prints). 

D. It might be introduced through 
questions raised by the group. 


III. Activities. 


A. On the back of a piece of oilcloth 
make a map of the corn-raising section 
of the United States. Use grains of 
corn to outline this section. 

B. Draw a series of pictures represent- 
ing the growth of the corn industry 
from the earliest times to the present 
time. 

C. Plant corn as the Indians planted 
it, and as it is planted today. 

D. Show pictures of, and discuss, va- 
cations spent on a farm. 

E. Shell some corn. 

F, Plant corn in a window box or the 
garden at home, and watch it grow. 

G. Remove an ear of corn from the 
stalk and husk it. Show how the farm- 
er uses a husking tool and gloves to 
protect his hands while husking corn. 
H. Grind corn as the Indians ground 
it, using a mortar and pestle. 






This Field Promises a Good Crop of Corn 


J. C Allen, from R. I. Nesmith 


BLANCHE McPHERSON 


Teacher, Rawlings School, Cleveland, Ohio 


I. Grind some corn, using a coffee mill. 
J. Compare the two ways of grinding 
corn. Which is better? Which is 
quicker? Get some corn meal from the 
grocery or feed store and compare it 
with what you have ground. 

K. Make a corncake and bake it on a 
flat stone. 

L. Collect and exhibit products made 
from corn. 


IV. Subject matter. 


A. Origin of corn. 

The Indians gave the white man his 
introduction to corn. 

B. The extent of the Corn Belt in the 
United States. 

Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, South Dakota, and 
Minnesota. 

C. Importance of corn in American 
industry. 

It is the largest crop of the United 
States. 

D. The cultivation of corn. 

1. Soil. 

Rich, fertile land. 

2. Preparing the soil. 

In early spring the farmer breaks 
the ground with a plow and horses, 
or a tractor. 

3. Climate. 

Warm weather, plentiful rain, and 
short growing season. 

4, Planting and growth. 

a) Corn is shelled and placed in a 

corn planter, which drops and 
















Husking Corn to Be Canned 


Philip D. Gendreau 





covers two or three grains to a hill. 

The hills are about eighteen inches 

apart. 

b) In about ten days a tiny stalk 

of corn appears with two leaves. 

After it has reached a height of 

three or four inches, the farmer 

uses a cultivator to loosen the soil 
and to keep it moist. Most corn 
develops or matures in from nine- 
ty to one hundred days. 

5. Harvesting. 

There are different methods of 
harvesting. The corn is husked most- 
ly by hand. The cutting of the stalks 
‘for fodder may be by either hand or 
machine. The corn is shocked in the 
field to go through the curing proc- 
ess. 

6. Storing. 

a) The husked corn is taken to 
the barns and cribs and stored 
away for the winter. 
b) The farmer shells the corn 
from the cob and feeds it to his 
animals. Sometimes he takes shelled 
corn to the mill and has it ground 
into meal or crushed into food for 
his animals. 

c) Enemies of corn that the farm- 

er has to fight are the corn borer 

and the cutworm. 
E. Uses of corn. 
1. Food for man (sweet corn, corn 
meal, cornflakes, sirup, and pop- 
corn). 
2. Food for animals. 
3. Fertilizer (corncobs and stalks). 


V. Possible culminating activities. 


A. Prepare an exhibit of the corn in- 

dustry and its development, to be given 

before the school and the parents. 

B. Make an illustrated book with a 

careful explanation of the things stud- 

ied, to be placed in the library. 
(Continued on page 78) 





A Corn Picker Being Pulled by a Tractor 
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TSE The Man Who 
mm 4 Loved the Fall 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON 
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hes BH WHEN Nathaniel Hawthorne lived 
alk in a little red house in Lenox, Mas- 
in sachusetts, with the Berkshire hills, red 
of and gold with autumn leaves, surround- 
ts ing him, he wrote that the valley in 
soil which he lived appeared like a basin filled 
whe with golden sunshine. 
ag Through the long cold New England 
winter, through the delicate springtime, 
and through the summer days when the 
of fields were red with sorrel, Hawthorne 
pia . —_ for the = - nae He ~~ = 
all because it helped him to write. en 
ee Safety Council he saw the beautiful flaming colors in the 
te woods, the brown nuts dropping on the 
7 SARA SLOANE McCARTY sunlit ground, and the tiny starlike asters 
J sie among the red huckleberry leaves, he said 
that his thoughts, too, began to ripen. 
- HM “WHY don’t you watch where Our Streets Safe.” Each boy promised to Nathaniel Hawthorne was a great 
ar you’re going?” shouted Peter. do his part by keeping his bicycle off the American storyteller. His writings are 
| “Why don’t you?” yelled Bill. sidewalks and to report any violation of mostly stories about things that happened 
- Both boys picked themselves up from the rule by others. to girls and boys and to grown people. 
his the sidewalk and glared at each other. Next morning the troubles began. A He thought a long time about these sto- 
ed Their bicycles lay in a tangled heap. member of the Safety Council reported __ ries, and his thought was like the sunlight 
~ “This is my side of the street,” Bill said that Elizabeth Brown had been riding on the red and gold leaves. It brought 
Se menacingly. her bicycle down Griffith Street and had out wonderful colors of meaning. 
“I’ve as much right to ride here as you knocked down a small girl named Rosie Nathaniel Hawthorne loved children. 
“ have,” Peter replied quickly. Then sud- Botts. He wrote many stories for them. One 
se denly he began to laugh. “Tt looks,” said Peter, “as if we would book of these stories is named The Wonder 
‘“What are you laughing about?” have to take the girls into this Safety Book. In it some wonderful things 
growled Bill. Council.” happen. Another of his books is named 
- “T just noticed,” chuckled Peter, “that So another meeting was called. This Tanglewood Tales. In the book the tales 
" badge you are wearing. It says, ‘Keep time it was attended by every girl on the are told by a young man to a group of 
P Our Streets Safe!’ ” street as well as by every boy. children. The names of two of these chil- 
“Oh, that!” grinned Bill sheepishly. “Elizabeth Brown,” said Peter, “is it dren are Squash Blossom and Peony. I 
“My father had that left over from the true that you were riding a bicycle down imagine the first one of these was a 
Safety Council banquet. You see, he was Griffith Street, and knocked down a small _golden-haired child, and the other a very 
a appointed on the Safety Council this girl.named Rosie Botts?” Pau bright-cheeked little one. 
a year.” “Yes,” admitted Elizabeth meekly. Hawthorne wrote a story called The 
“What is it like?” Peter wanted to “Rosie. Botts,” said Peter, “were you Snow Image. He tells in it how two chil- 
. know. playing-on-the sidewalk at the time?” dren built, not a snow man, but a snow 
1 “Oh, the members think up ideas to “Yeth,” lisped Rosie Botts. child, a little girl. Their mother sat by 





make the streets safer, such as regulating 
traffic, putting up stop signs, giving talks 
in the schools, and things like that.” 

“Tt looks as if we needed a safety coun- 
cil on our street,” Peter said ruefully, 
rubbing his bruised knee. Then he jumped 
up excitedly. “Why not have a safety 
council of our own, just for our street?” 

“It might be a good idea,” Bill said. 

So that is why every boy on Griffith 


Street from Arden Avenue to Bailey Bou- 


levard came to Peter’s back’ yard for the 
organization of a Safety Council. Before 


sundown, officers were elected and special 


jobs were assigned to each boy. «Peter and 
Bill had brought some heavy paper, cray- 
ons, and paints. Everyone set to wor 


making badges like the one Bill had, “Keep 
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“Elizabeth,” said Peter, “please read the 
ee Council slogan, ‘Keep Our Streets 
Safe.’ ” 

Elizabeth looked at the sign. She ap- 
peared slightly puzzled. .“Mr. Chair- 
man,” she began, “I know I did wrong, 
and I won’t ride on the sidewalk again. 
But doesn’t that sign, ‘Keep Our Streets 
Safe,” include more than sidewalks? If 
we are to keep the streets safe, we must 
take care of the crossings where the little 
children go, and see that children do not 
play in the streets.” 

“Oh, Bill!” wailed Peter, “I never 


‘thought of that!” 


“T’ll take my turn watching the chil- 
dren,” volunteered an older boy. 
(Continued on page. 84). 


the window sewing. She looked out and 
thought how nicely her children played 
together. Then she sewed some more, 
and when she looked out again she saw 
three children flitting about in the snow. 
The little snow girl had come to life and 
was laughing and dancing with the chil- 
dren. She was no longer a snow image; 
she. was something alive which the chil- 
dren had made. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote wonder 
books for grown people too. At one time 
he earned his living working in the Cus- 
tom House in Salem, Massachusetts. One 
day as he was looking over some old pa- 
pers and records, he found a letter made 
out of red cloth. : 

(Continued on page 69) 
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@ LAST month, in Part I of this unit, 
we dealt with informational material 
on the composition and the characteristics 
of air. This month we shall present some 
of the activities, experiments, and ques- 
tions which formed a vital part of our 
study. 
A. General information on air. 
1. What is air? 
2.- What do you know about it? 
3. What do you suppose man first 
observed about air? 
4. How long do you suppose it has 
been since man began to be curious 
about air? 
§. What can you find out about 
man’s knowledge of air? 
6. What things have you observed 
about air? 
7. Where is it? 
8. In what form does it exist? 
9. Can it be in any other form? 
10. Give a special report on liquid 
air. 
B. Composition of air. 
1. What elements are found in air? 
2. What other substances? 
3. Which of these things are neces- 
sary to you? Which of them are 
harmful? 
4. What are they like? 
5. Why does opening furnace drafts 
make the fire burn better? 
Experiment: Show that oxygen 
supports combustion. 
6. What practical uses has man made 
of oxygen? 
Experiment: Make oxygen out of 
sodium peroxide and water. 
7. How does oxygen get into the air? 
How does man get it out? 
Experiment: Plants give off oxy- 
gen. Put a plant under a bell jar. 
















Courtesy, “The American Magazine of Art” 





A Unit on Air for Upper Grades—II 


ERMA F. IMBODEN 


Assistant Professor and Supervising Teacher, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Let a candle burn out the oxygen. 
Let the plant grow in the sun for a 
day. Test for oxygen with a burn- 
ing splinter. 


C. Nitrogen. 


1. The bulk of the air is nitrogen. 
What is it like? 

2. What is its value in nature? 

3. What uses has man made of it? 
4, Where does it come from? 

5. How does it differ from oxygen? 
6. Why do farmers rotate their 
crops? 

7. What is a complete rotation? 

8. Read what you can find about 
nitrogen. 

9. Find out where and what the 
Muscle Shoals plant is, and what it 
has to do with nitrogen. 


D. Carbon dioxide. 


1. How is carbon dioxide used to 
extinguish fires? 

2. Why does your mother use yeast 
and baking powder in baking? 

3. Since great quantities of carbon 
dioxide are given off into the air each 
day, and since carbon dioxide in 
large quantities is fatal to animal life, 
why does it not accumulate in the 
air in sufficient quantities to kill ani- 
mal life? 


E. Water vapor. 


1. Since oxidation is going on in our 
bodies continually, why don’t they 
burn up? 





“The Black Cloud,” a Painting by Eugene Higgins, Correlates with the Study of Water Vapor 






2. Place water in a dish. Wait until 
it evaporates. Where did it go? 
Where is it now? 

3. Observe water collect on the out- 
side of a glass of ice water. Where 
did it come from? 

4. Observe moisture on spectacles as 
one enters a warm room from the 
cold. Where did this moisture come 
from? 

§. Breathe on a cold glass or mirror. 
What happens? 

6. What would you conclude are the 
sources of water vapor? 

7. When does water vapor leave the 
air? 

8. What causes rainfall? 

9. Draw graphs or charts showing 
the composition of air, or showing 
carbon or nitrogen cycles. 


. Dust particles. 


1. Look at a sunbeam. What do you 
see? 

2. Read what you can find about 
the smoke nuisance in cities, and 
what is being done to control or 
eliminate it. 


G. Characteristics of air. 


1. Air, as you know, is all about you. 
Does air weigh anything? 

Experiment: Bore a hole in a stick 
and pivot it ona rod. Hang a foot- 
ball bladder on one end, a weight on 
the other, and balance it. Now in- 
flate the bladder and repeat. What 
do you conclude? 
2. Examine a barometer and a baro- 
graph, and find out the principle on 
which they work. 
3. Would a barometer register the 
same on the ground as on the roof? 
Try it. 
4. Construct a barometer. Why is 
mercury instead of water used in the 
tube of a barometer? 
5. Experiment: Fill a tumbler with 
water, cover it with a card, invert it, 
and remove your hand. Why does 
water remain in the glass? 
6. Experiment: Place a small amount 
of water in a gallon oilcan and heat 
it. Turn off heat and put a rubber 
stopper in the hele at the top. Wait 
to see what happens. Explain. 
7. Take any bottle filled and corked. 
Remove the cork from the bottle. 
What happens? Why? 
8. What makes a beverage go up 
through a straw? 
9. Think of other examples of air 
pressure. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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LEARNING THE CONTINENTS 


RITA CALLAHAN 


M MY THIRD- and fourth-grade pu- 

pils had no idea of the meaning of 
“continents.” I secured outline maps of 
all the continents. (An old geography 
text is valuable for this.) The first day I 
placed the maps in front of the pupils on 
the bulletin board. 

Using the globe, we located each conti- 
nent. While discussing their location, 
the children gave their ideas about conti- 
nents. I explained where people first lived 
and how they later discovered other lands. 
On small pieces of paper I wrote the 
names of the important cities, and ob- 
tained pictures of the different races of 
men. The children tacked each picture 
in its proper place on the map, using the 
globe to find the location. 

We studied one continent each day. 
Then at the end of six days, we placed all 
the maps on the bulletin board. 

For review, remove the pictures of the 
races and the names of the cities, and se- 
lect a child to put the pictures in their 
proper places. Another child may place 
the important cities on the maps, and the 
class as a whole may be asked to name the 
continents on sight. 


MUSIC NOTEBOOKS 


EVA MITTAL 


HM MUSIC notebooks which my pupils 

made proved to be both interesting 
and helpful. The notebook covers were 
made of tagboard. On the front cover 
five lines were drawn with black crayon 
to represent the lines of a staff. The let- 
ters of the title Music were cut from 
black paper and pasted on the staff. The 
M was five spaces tall and was used in 
place of a clef; the other letters were two 
spaces tall. 

The material in the notebooks was di- 
vided into sections, such as rote songs, 
memory selections, rhythms, instruments 
of the orchestra, and fundamentals of 
music. Pictures and clippings related to 
the material studied were used to illustrate 
the notebooks. For each notebook two 
sheets of manila paper were hinged to 
form one long strip on which the lines of 
a staff were drawn. 

On the inside back covers of the note- 
books envelopes were glued to contain 
sharps, flats, notes, time signatures, and 
measure bars made of tagboard, which 
were used with the staves for drills on the 
fundamentals. 
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MAKING INDIAN CLAY BEADS 


JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 


M OUR third-grade group was very en- 

thusiastic about making Indian clay 
beads and painting designs on them with 
cold-water paints. They brought some 
natural clay to class. After working the 
clay into balls, the beads were shaped in 
the palms of the hands, and then rolled 
on a damp piece of fiberboard to smooth 
the surface. In order that the beads might 
be strung, a medium-sized nail was run 
through the center of each one, after it 
was completed. 

When the beads were dry, they were 
painted, and then strung on strong: cord. 
Red, orange, blue, and black were some of 
the colors used. One child made an at- 
tractive string of square beads and painted 
lavender lines across them. This made a 
pleasing combination. 

The beads were put on exhibit with 
other work at the end of the year. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


M VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

T ite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 


a to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





A PRINTING SET 


IDA M. BURNSIDE 
MH INSTEAD of purchasing a printing 


set, I secured twenty-six large empty 
sewing-thread spools of the same size, 
and an inner tube. From the tube I cut 
the twenty-six letters of the alphabet and 
pasted one on the end of each spool. I 
purchased a ten-cent ink pad to be used 
for stamping the letters. 
This device has increased and main- 
tained interest in reading and word rec- 
Ognition in my primary grades. 


ORAL SPELLING 


VERNON LONG 


H ON EACH alternate day my class has 

oral spelling. On the other days writ- 
ten spelling is given. Each day that the 
class spells orally, the pupils take their 
positions in the line from numbered cards 
given out. Cards of the lowest denomi- 
nations are given to the poorer spellers. 
A person missing a word exchanges place 
and card with the person spelling the word 
correctly. 

The teacher keeps a list of all words 
missed on an individual pupil sheet. Pu- 
pils having missed some words must spell 
all those on their list every day. This repe- 
tition, with now and then a few simple 
spelling helps, resulted in a 20 per cent in- 
crease in spelling scores. 


A COURTESY CLUB 


LUCILE COOK 


HM IN ORDER to promote courtesy in 

the classroom we started a Courtesy 
Club. This club had a meeting one after- 
noon every month. At each of these 
meetings officers were elected. The chil- 
dren were instructed to vote for the pu- 
pil whom they thought the most courteous 
as president; the second most courteous 
as vice-president; and so on. Different 
acts of courtesy were discussed at the 
meetings. 

The club had a social period following 
the business and instruction. The officers 
of the club planned the social period. © 
During this period courtesy was practiced 
in the games and stunts played. When 
there was a special day during the month, 
such as Halloween and Valentine Day, 
the club met on that day, and the enter- 
tainment was planned accordingly. In 
this way the club took very little time 
from regular school work. 
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A PICTURE SCRAPBOOK 


CECIL MEDKOCK 


M AT THE beginning of a seatwork 

period during which my first grade 
colors a mimeographed or hectographed 
drawing, I pin on the wall a drawing, 
which I have previously colored, to save 
repeated directions or confusion. 

At first I was puzzled to know what to 
do with these pictures that I had colored, 
since I did not like to throw them away. 
So I purchased a big scrapbook from the 
ten-cent store, and each day I select one 
pupil to cut out the drawing and paste it 
in the book, and another pupil to print 
under it with the printing set one or two 
sentences that the class has composed 
about the drawing. 

We keep our “growing” picture book 
on our reading table, and it is of contin- 
ual interest to the whole class, because of 
both the pictures and the sentences. 


INSTALLMENT PLAN READING 


JOHNNIE HERRINGTON 


H EARLY in my teaching career I ex- 

perienced great difficulty in getting 
members of my seventh and eighth grades 
to do additional reading. Every suggest- 
ed plan failed until I tried the “install- 
ment plan.” 

Each evening in the quiet of my room 
I would select a story, preferably from a 
book or magazine in the school library, 
and read it with a critical eye. It had to 
be extremely interesting and with an in- 
tensely strong climax. Then I would 
read the story aloud, timing myself. I 
never read past the climax. In school the 
next afternoon, usually ten minutes be- 
fore closing time, I would begin reading 
the chosen story aloud to my classes. Of 
course the bell would ring just in the nick 
of time, the exact moment that I reached 
the climax of the story. I would close the 
book, saying that I would leave it on the 
reading table where they could read the 
story at their leisure if they wished. 
Generally before the next afternoon’s 
reading period arrived, every child had 
read the rest of the story. 

Later, pupils brought stories to me that 
they had found interesting and wanted 
me to read to their classmates. Again I 
would read the story at home, timing 
myself, in order to know how many 
minutes would be required the next after- 
noon. ‘The bell always rang at the climax 
of the story, and the children watched 
eagerly to see whether I left the book 
for them. 

I do not think that the children ever 
suspected my scheme, arid they enjoyed 
reading the ending of the stories begun. 
They decided that printed material was 
interesting, and spent many pleasant 
hours with their supplementary reading. 
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ARITHMETIC UP-TO-DATE 


M SINCE many written problems in 
our third-grade arithmetic text were 
purchasing problems, and the prices listed 
did not correspond with present-day 
prices, we used the following device for 
a series of arithmetic lessons. 
The children cut from magazines pic- 


. tures of vegetables, fruits, and other ar- 


ticles found in the grocery stores. These 
were fastened to a large display board 
with the correct price of each article 
pinned beneath it. If no one knew the 
exact cost of an article, a committee was 
appointed to go to a grocery store to find 
out. 

After we had finished our “picture 
grocery store,” we wrote on the black- 
board the imaginary grocery order of 
each child’s mother for that day. The 
class then found the total cost of each 
order. We also made and solved many 
other purchasing problems, basing the 
prices involved on up-to-date informa- 
tion. 

These problems gave motivated drill in 
addition and multiplication, and the use 
of simple fractions such as %, %, and 4 





SAND-TABLE PALM TREES 


WILMA GUNN MAY 


MB MY FIFTH grade did a unit study of 

the nation’s island possessions, begin- 
ning with the Hawaiian Islands. The 
sand-table scene which one committee 
wished to work out consisted of a straw 
hut which proved to be quite realistic, 
with the sea, sandy beach, neighboring 
palms, and volcano in the background. 
The children had no information on mak- 
ing palm trees but wished to work. out 
their own ideas. 

Willow limbs of various lengths, 10 to 
15 inches, some curved as many palms 
are, made the trunks. Green crépe pa- 
per was fringed rather coarsely, wrapped 
around the head of each trunk, and wired 
tightly. Strips of coffee sacks were cut 
and fringed, then. twined around the 
trunks to resemble the ragged palm. 
Small pieces of the sackcloth were stuffed 
with cotton and tied in clusters. beneath 
some of the leafy tops, serving as imita- 
tion coconuts. One child carved some 
monkeys to place in the trees. 

The trees were placed naturally in the 
sand and added a gratifying touch to com- 
plete the tropical scene. 
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MEW METHOD OF GROUP INSTRUCTION 


SOLVES MUSIC PROBLEM FOR TEACHERS 


MY TEACHERS ARE DOING 
SPLENDID WORK EXCEPT 
IN ONE SUBJECT. THEY DON'T 
SEEM TO BE ABLE TO INTEREST 
THE CHILDREN IN MUSIC AT ALL 


























‘THIS IS WONDERFUL. | 

4S NEVER SAW SUCH 

-~ ENTHUSIASM.! MUST ASK 
edad MISS GRAY HOW: SHE DOES IT. 





DO THAT, YOU WILL 
FIND IT VERY 
INTERESTING. 
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LET'S GO INTO 
MISS GRAYS 
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MY iTS PERFECTLY 
OUR MUSIC SUPERVISOR EASIER THAN EVER, WONDERFUL. 


MISS GRAY, 1AM OH, It'S NOT MY mETHOD)| te NOW IT'S EVEN Be, 
TREMENDOUSLY IN-/| INTRODUCED HARMONICA BECAUSE THE HOHNER |\GOING TO TRY 


DOUBT OUR NEW 











TERESTED IN YOUR - ae nlige ngT ges COMPANY HAS PUBLISHED A||THAT OUT IN MY ETHOD OF HARMONICA 
WONDERFUL, AND THE NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK SCHOOL. GROUP INSTRUCTION HAS yw 
CHILDREN LOVE IT. THAT 1S REALLY MARVELOU SOLVED OUR MUSIC iT. 














SO SIMPLE ANYONE CAN LEARN 
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WE want to send to every music supervisor and teacher, entirely without cost, a 
copy of our new Hohner Harmonica Instruction Book, “Harmonica Play- 
ing Made Easy,” so that they may see for themselves the ease with which Har- 
monica Group Instruction in music may be introduced into their class work. 


Jo Music SupeWtSors and Feathers 






4 | 


In the training of Harmonica groups, the instructor will find in- 
valuable the teucher aids provided in this specially priced offer. 


CET pratt etand of UA tent caetens End pnekins 
ma , re r a - , Se pos ea pac 
ZL 


As the title suggests, the book is written in such an easy, simple way that 
it will be readily understood by the youngest pupils. Illustrations show 
just how to hold the Harmonica, and how to produce each individual 
note. From that simple beginning, it takes the pupils along step by step 
until they are able to play simple melodies. A number of old time pop- 
ular songs arranged for the Harmonica, with piano accompaniment, 
are included complete in the book, and these are easily and quickly 

“New Standard Harmony Course for the Harmonica 


2 

3. 

learned. :: snort Hs a 
How to Organize a Class Harmonica Band $ feos eee 


Full instructions are contained in the Instruction Book on how to organize 
your Harmonica Band. When you are ready for part playing, you will find 
the necessary directions on how to divide your group into sopranos, altos, 
tenors, and basses, and suggestions on what type Harmonicas to select to 
obtain the best results for group playing. 


Free Instruction Books 


The new Hohner Harmonica Instruction Book “Harmonica Playing Made 
Easy” will be sent absolutely free in sufficient quantities to supply each 
member of your harmonica group. 












1. One No. 1896 “Marine Band” Harmenica. An instrument 
whose simplicity and accuracy of tone have given it an 
international reputation. 














When ordering, please specify “Teacher Offer” and include remit- 
tance in ady . Use coupon below. 





INSTRUCTION BOO 


REQUEST 


= aeniadiente mete of 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


M. HOHNER, INC., 
351-353 Fourth Ave., Dept. 980K, New York City 


(0 Please send me without charge: ..........._ Instruction Books, 


(how many) 


Also to enable music supervisors and teachers to study the possibilities of Harmon- 
ica Group Instruction as the modern way to teach music, we are glad to make the 
SPECIAL OFFER described at the right. Thousands of teachers have availed them- 
selves of this SPECIAL OFFER, and have expressed their enthusiastic approval of 
its availability and simplicity for class instruction. When ordering, please specify 
“Teachers’ Offer,” and include remittance in advance. Use coupon at right. 

Address... > -- Rests. aa tee 


M. HOHNER, INC., 351 Fourth Ave., New York City. a : 
ee a TN ENR NE 
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[t Please send me po (postpaid) of your Special $1.00 Offer. 


I enclose check (or money order) for $.__ 
(— Folder “How to Organize and Conduct a Harmonica Band.” 


Name. i 






























INDIAN DYES 


ELDAHK. EDITH BURE 


BH IN Aclass working on simple Indian+ 

weaving projects, it was discovered 
that dye colors can be produced today ex- 
actly as they were produced by the In- 
dians long ago. Vegetables and minerals 
yielded every color imaginable. The 
following are some of the dyes produced 
from vegetable substances. 

Brown came from walnuts or butter- 
nuts, while reddish-brown came from 
onion leaves and the bark of most trees. 
Purple was made from the juice of blue- 
berries, elderberries, or grapes. Yellow 
came from sumac, mustard, and peach 
leaves, as well as from twigs, mosses, and 
lichens. Red came from the root and 
berry of the cactus and from cochineal. 
Black was made from the gum of the 
pifion tree and oak bark. 

Most of these dyes were obtained by 
boiling the vegetable matter, since this 
made the colors darker and more perma- 
nent. One pupil reported that his grand- 
mother had been taught by an Indian 
woman to use the juice of the wild crab- 
apple tree to set colors. Experiments in 
obtaining dyes from plants growing in 
various localities produced interesting 
results, since almost every leaf, root, 
and bark yields a dye of some sort. 


SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 


ERCELLE BENNETT 


M@ A SCIENCE bulletin board and a 

scrapbook have been vital aids in in- 
creasing reading interests and informa- 
tivn in the field of science for the pupils 
of my sixth grade. After reading from 
the Science News Letter, St. Nicholas, 
and Nature Magazine, a discussion fol- 
lowed which led to the suggestion of 
having a bulletin board on which to dis- 
play current-events items in science. 

A section of the classroom bulletin 
board was made available for the purpose. 
A sign, “Today’s News in Science,” was 
placed on the board. Each member of 
the class was given the opportunity to 
contribute items of interest in the var- 
ious fields of science. Many interesting 
items came in from day to day. They 
were often read and discussed, and then 
posted on the board. 

At the end of the week a group of 
girls and boys who composed the “Scrap- 
book Committee” classified the articles 
and clippings according to the fields of 
science, and put them in the “Science 
Scrapbook.” This book will be kept as 
permanent property of the school. 

e language work has been made 
more effective by writing a “Science 
News Letter” for the grade. This letter 
contains current events in science, science 
stories, and observations of the group. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


@ IN THESE columns are published 
notices from teachers who wish to 
have their pupils exchange correspond- 
ence with children in other schools. 
We cannot guarantee that letters will be 
answered, but we assume that teachers 
_ who send in notices will make an effort 
to have their pupils acknowledge all 
letters received. All notices should be 
signed by the teachers themselves, and 
be addressed to: THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 
Notices are published in the order of 
their receipt. It is suggested that they 
be mailed soon to insure their publication 
early in this school year. 





Oklaboma.—A teacher and her pupils of the 
sixth and seventh grades would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of every state in the United 
States. Address: Mrs. H. A. Simmons, Elmer, 
Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma.—The pupils and teacher of Trin- 
ity Lutheran School, grades one to eight, would 
like to exchange letters, stamps, tax tokens, prod- 
ucts, pictures, and so on, with pupils and teach- 
ers of other schools in the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. They will try 
to answer all letters promptly. Address: Mr. 
Arthur Pape, R.D. No. 5, Guymon, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades wish to correspond with pupils in 
these grades in other states and countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Gertrude Landsiedel, R.D. No. 1, 
West Mountain, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 





AN INDIAN PUEBLO 


MARY REINARTS 


MB WHEN studying the Indians of the 

Southwest, the pupils in my third 
grade decided to build a large model of a 
pueblo. They first built a frame with a 
floor six feet square, and walls three and 
one-half feet high. This was the first 
floor. The second floor was three feet 
square, and the walls two and one-half 
feet high. Both frames were covered with 
wrapping paper and painted to resemble 
sandstone and adobe. A door and a win- 
dow were cut in each story. Ladders 
were built.of logs, and a meat rack was 
made of branches. Paper cut to resemble 
meat was thrown over the meat rack. 
Our finished pueblo was a very realistic- 
looking one. 

The children were able to play on the 
first floor of the pueblo. On the walls of 
this room, which were painted white, 
pictures of animals were drawn. A fire- 
place was built from a large pasteboard 
box. A pile of branches was placed near 
the fireplace, to be used for firewood. 
Clay dishes were made and painted. 

As a finishing touch to the room, we 
hung strings of corn and peppers from 
the rafters. 





LANGUAGE GRAB BAG - 


RUTH BAILEY 


@ WHEN your pupils in the English 

class become tired of the drill work 
that is often necessary in English, try the 
following plan. 

Instead of making the usual assign- 
ment, let each pupil draw from a box a 
slip of paper which the teacher has pre- 
pared beforehand. The slip drawn will 
tell the child what he is to do for the next 
day’s lesson. The slips may contain such 
directions as (1) Recite your favorite 
poem for the class. (2) Write the con- 
versation which took place between your 
dog and cat when you overheard them 
talking about you. (3) Tell a riddle for 
the rest of the class. (4) Write a paper 
entitled “My Trip to the Moon.” (5) 
Tell a funny story you have heard. (6) 
Give an impersonation of some character 
in a story that we have read recently. Do 
it so well that the rest of the pupils will 
know whom you represent. 

The pupils will enjoy such an assign- 
ment very much. They receive greater 
pleasure from it if no child knows what 
another is going to do, since the other 
recitations are then a surprise. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


EDITH NICHOLS 


M LAST year another teacher and I de- 

cided that we would like to do some- 
thing a little different in the way of 
entertainments. Our plan was to have 
joint entertainments, inviting the people 
from both districts. 

Our first entertainment was held on 
Halloween. This was at my friend’s 
school. Her district furnished the re- 
freshments and our school the program. 
The Easter entertainment was held at my 
school. We furnished the refreshments, 
and the other school gave the program. 

By way of -entertainment for our 
Easter party, we first had the program, 
given by the other school; then we played 
a game in which the grown-ups took part. 
Several inexpensive prizes were given to 
the winners. We then had our refresh- 
ments, which consisted of cookies and tea 
for the adults, and cookies and cocoa for 
the children. After this the children 
hunted for Easter baskets, which had been 
hidden. Then we all went outside, where 
we held an egg-rolling contest. 

This form of entertainment helped 
very much in developing ability in letter 
writing, since letters and invitations were 
written by the children of both schools. 
I think these entertainments also created 
a better social atmosphere and under- 
standing between the communities of the 
two schools. ‘This idea may be carried 
still further by having the closing-day 
picnic and outing together. 
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NO-PROFIT OFFER! | 





Made Solely in the Interest of Oral Hygiene 





Special 





SCHOOL Pro-pfy-fac-tic 


for children, age 2 to 7 


STUDENT pro-phy-lac -tic 
for children, age 8 to 12 





Both brushes are shown actual size. Assorted handle 
colors . . . Medium Bristle. 


Not sold in stores. 
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Tooth Brush 


For School Children WWtyti-laeime: 





‘) f 
Xe 


USE COUPON 
BELOW 


IVE cents for a tooth brush of genuine American manufacture! ... 
The price sounds almost incredible. 

And it would be, if we were seeking any profit, no matter how small. But 
frankly, even the cost of this advertisement is a total loss on our ledgers. 

Our gain will come only in school health, in increased general interest 
in tooth brushing. We want no profit on the distribution of these brushes. 
We hope that teachers, oral hygienists, and school boards will see that 
they get into the hands of the greatest number of school children. We 
count our loss as a contribution to the dental educational campaign now 
being carried on in schools. : 

Please note that these brushes are special Pro-phy-lac-tic quality, not 
culls or rejects. All are specially made for this distribution, and the bristle 
is brand-new and from our regular sources of supply. Each brush is 
sterilized and packaged in an individual glassine envelope. 

We make only two requests: 1. In fairness to regular retailers of our own 
and competitive tooth brushes, we must request that these brushes 
should not be re-sold to any persons except school children. 2. This offer 
is limited to one order only and the coupon below must be used and cash 
sent with it. Brushes will be shipped promptly and postpaid. 


THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY_IN THE UNITED STATES _ 


_ a oe oe ae a 


MINIMUM ORDER: $1.00 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., 


Florence, Mass. 


(Fill in quantities wanted in boxes shown). 


[__] SCHOOL Pro-phy-lac-tic [_] STUDENT Pro-phy-lac-tic 


regularly enrolled school pupils 


Name 


H 


MORE 





Please Act Promptly —This offer good only until Dec. 31, 1936. Coupon must accompany order, 


Enclosed is $___..m..., for which please send, postpaid, the following brushes at 5¢ each. 


In fairness to your regular dealers, I agree not to re-sell these brushes to any persons except 





Address. 





City State 
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PUEMS UUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 





WHITTLING 


JOHN PIERPONT 
The Yankee boy, before he’s sent to 


school, 

Well knows the mysteries of that magic 
tool, 

The pocket-knife. To that his wistful 
eye 

Turns, while he hears his mother’s lulla- 
by; 

His hoarded cents he gladly gives to get 
it, 

Then leaves no stone unturned till he can 
whet it; 


And in the education of the lad 

No little part that implement hath had. 

His pocket-knife to the young. whittler 
brings 

A growing knowledge of material things. 


Projectiles, music, and the sculptor’s 
art, 

His chestnut whistle and his shingle dart, 

His elder popgun with its hiekory rod, 


Its sharp explosion and rebounding 
wad, 

His cornstalk fiddle, and the deeper 
tone 

That murmurs from his pumpkin-stalk 
trombone, 

Conspire to teach the boy. To these suc- 
ceed 


His bow, his arrow of a feathered seed, 

His windmill, raised the passing breeze to 
win, 

His water-wheel, that turns upon a 
pin; 

Or, if his father lives upon the shore, 

You'll see his ship, “beam ends upon the 
floor,” 

Full rigged with raking masts, and tim- 
bers stanch, 

And waiting near the washtub for a 
launch. 


Thus by his genius and his jack-knife 
driven, 

Ere long he'll solve you any problem 
given; 

Make any gimcrack musical or mute, 

A plow, 2 couch, an organ or a flute; 

Make you a locomotive or a clock, 

Cut a canal, or build a floating-dock, 

Or lead forth Beauty from a marble 
block ;— 

Make anything in short, for sez. or shore, 

From a child’s rattle to a seventy- 
four;— 

Make it, said I1?—Ay, when he under- 
takes it, 

He'll make the thing and the machine 
that makes it. 


And when the thing is made,—whether 
it be 

To move on earth, in air, or on the 
sea; 

Whether on water, o’er the waves to 
glide, 

Or upon land to roll, revolve, or slide; 

Whether to whirl or jar, to strike or ring, 

Whether it be a piston or a spring, 

Wheel, pulley, tube sonorous, wood. or 
brass, 

The thing designed shall surely come to 
pass; 

For, when his hand’s upon it, you may 
know 

That there’s go in it, and he'll make it 


go. 


WHAT TO FORGET 


AUTHOR UNENOWN 


If you see a tall fellow ahead of a crowd, 

A leader of men marching fearless and 
proud, 

And you know of a tale whose mere tell- 
ing aloud 

Would mean that his head must in anguish 


be bowed, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a skeleton hidden away 

In a closet, and guarded and kept from 
the day 

In the dark; and whose showing, whose 
sudden display, 

Would cause grief and sorrow and lifelong 
dismay, 

It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a thing that will darken 
the joy 
Of a man or a woman, 2 girl or a boy, 
That will wipe out a smile, or the least 
way annoy 
A fellow, or-cause any gladness to cloy, ' 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


LOVE BETWEEN BROTHERS 
AND SISTERS 


ISAAC WATTS 


Whatever brawls disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home. 

Where sisters dwell and brothers meet, 
Quarrels should never come. 


Birds in their little nests agree; 
And ’tis a shameful sight, 

When children of one family 
Fall.out and:chide and fight. 


TODAY! 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


With every rising of the sun. 
Think of your life as just begun. 


The Past has cancelled and buried deep 
All yesterdays. There let. them sleep. 


Concern yourself with but Today. 
Grasp it, and teach it to obey 


Your will and plan. Since time began 
Today has been the friend of man. 


You and Today! A soul sublime 
And the great heritage of time. 


With God himself to bind the twain, 
Go forth, brave heart! Attain! attain! 


LET US SMILE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


The thing that goes the farthest towards 
making life worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most, 
is just a pleasant smile; 

The smile that bubbles from a heart that 
loves its fellowmen 

Will drive away the cloud of gloom and 
coax the sun again, 

It’s full of worth and goodness, too, with 
manly kindness blent— 

It’s worth a million dollars, and doesn’t 
cost a cent. 


There is no room for sadness when we see 
a cheery smile; 

It always has the same good look—it’s 
never out of style— 

It nerves us on to try again when failure 
makes us blue; 

The dimples of encouragement are good 
for me and you. 

It pays a higher interest for it is merely 
ent— 

It’s worth a million dollars, and doesn’t 
cost a cent. 


AUTUMN. 


Bright yellow, red and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they’ll turn to ghosts. 
The scanty pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough; 
It’s autumn, autumn, autumn late, 
’T will soon be winter now. 
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The Man Who Loved 
the Fall 


(Continued from page 61) 


Those wonderful thoughts of his 
went back to the early days of the 
American colonies, when people who 
did what was wrong were punished 
by having to wear a letter sewn on 
their coats or dresses, such as T for 
Thief, or S for Scandal, which means 
saying unkind things about people. 

Out of Hawthorne’s thoughts a 
wonderful story shaped itself. He 
wrote it down, and named it The 
Scarlet Letter after the little emblem 
of red cloth he had found. 

Hawthorne traveled far across the 
sea. He went to Italy and he looked 
at beautiful objects—paintings, tap- 
estries, statues—that had grown out 
of other men’s thoughts. The beau- 
ty, warmth, and color shone in 
Hawthorne’s mind, and he wrote an- 
other book. This book was called 
The Marble Faun, 

In Salem, Massachusetts, where 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was born on 
July 4, 1804, there stood a house 
about which he wrote another won- 
der story, The House of the Seven 
Gables. 

It is not surprising that the fall 
delighted Hawthorne. Just as the 
warmth, light, and color on the floor 
of the woods, the goldenrod in the 
fields, the red vines hanging from the 
fences, and the crimson and yellow 
leaves on the forest trees make that 
season a wonder time out of doors, so 
the warmth, light, and color of 
Hawthorne’s imagination make his 
stories of girls and boys and men and 
women bright and glorious. 

Hawthorne is the great American 
romancer. That means a writer who 
paints his stories with wondrous col- 
ors like those of the autumn foliage. 


Teaching Safety by Means 
of an Art Problem 


(Continued from page 23) 


draw two straight lines, one shorter 
than the other. Draw the hand. 

8. Draw two vertical lines below 
the line which indicates the right 
arm. 

9. Finish right arm. Make the 
hand. Draw the star, and two but- 
tons on the coat. 

Drawing automobile— 

1. Draw a short vertical line for 
the front of the car. 

2. Draw a line straight across. 

3. Make a slanting line, a straight 
one, and another -slanting one. 

4. Add a curve for the front fend- 
er. 

5. Complete the front fender. 
Make the back fender. Join the 
front and back fenders with a line 
for the running board. 

6. Finish the car. 

Drawing truck— 

When you draw the truck, follow 
the steps shown in the drawing. 
Notice how the truck is different 
from the automobile. The wheels 
are smaller in proportion to the size 
of the truck. It is different in other 
ways too. You can make many 
kinds of trucks. 





IT COSTS SO 
LITTLE 


ONG DOAarain 





to be SORRY 
The SAFEST Place for Teachers. 


is Under the T.C.U. Umbrella... 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the 
worry about “rainy days.” 


“happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to 
But most teachers are not that fortunate. .They have to be sure 


of an income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every five teachers loses time, 
due to illness, accident or quarantine. The very nature of your occu- 
pation increases the health hazard—for all diseases come to school 
from all the homes in the community. No teacher can afford to 
ignore these plain facts. You can’t afford to take the risk. The 
better way is to share, at small yearly cost, your risk with thousands 
of other teachers and then you will automatically share in all the 
financial protection and benefits this great organization of teachers 
for teachers brings to you. 


Be SAFE---Get under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are well, 
because you have no worries. But when trouble comes, it’s 
like being in a cyclone cellar while the tornado rages out- 
side. T.C.U. protection is then priceless. Alberta Schwalbe, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., writes: 


~ “With hospital bills, doctor bills and loss of salary 
staring me in the face, what should come along but 
the welcome red, white and blue air mail letter? The 










substantiai check therein relieved the situation tre- 
mendously. I’m so glad I took out this health and 
accident policy. The T.C.U. umbrella is a real um- 
brella and I, for one, am glad I am privileged to 
crawl under it.” 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


Delay and thoughtlessness are the two deceivers that keep so many 
teachers from the benefits of T.C.U. Protection. Where a teacher 
refuses to face the unpleasant picture of financial embarrassment, or 
when good intentions are sidetracked by thoughtless delay, there is nothing 
T.C.U. can do. But if you will act now and send the coupon we will tell you 
how you can get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Then you will have a true friend 
in time of need. Thirty-seven years of helpful service to the teachers of Amer- 
ica is your best assurance of what the T.C.U. will mean to you when financial 
help is needed most. Send the coupon today. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


874 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Alll Checks i Sent by 
Fastest Air Mail 


T.C.U. believes that help given quickly 
is doubly valuable 


CHECK CAME AHEAD OF BILLS 
“I certainly appreciate your promptness in the settle- 
ment of my claim. The T.C.U. check had arrived before 
the doctor's bill or drug bill. It was a great comfort 
while I was sick to know I had T.C. U. to help pay my 
bills. Thank you.’’——Janie K. Werner, Charlottesville, 
Va. 


THRILLED BY T.C.U. CHECK 
“What a thriller it is when you haven't had a pay day 
for five weeks and have been sick besides, to receive an 
air mail letter with a check in it. The T.C.U. has ai- 
ways treated me right.”"—Jessie M. Jeter, Brookfield, fil. 


FIRST IN SPEED AND SYMPATHY 
“I am very glad to give my earnest thanks to the 
T.C.U. I have known a number of accident and health 
insurance com yoo but have never known one to re 
spond so quickly and sympathetically as has my com- 
| ; certainly = to thank you for it.”’-—Dorothy 
Greeley 


ALWAYS “A FRIEND IN NEED” 


“As usual, the T.C.U. has proved to be ‘a friend in 
need.’ This is my third claim for accident insurance 
and every time my claim has been settled in the most 
satisfactory manner— promptly, fairly and in the spirit 
c= kindly interest.”——Mrs. Alys E. Cain, Storm Lake, 
ow. 


=o ome oe = FREE INFORMATION COUPON wx oe ene = = 


To the T.C.U., 874 T.C.U. raemma 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 


Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Name 





Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Left to Right: Freddie Bartholomew (with a Black Eye), Jackie Cooper, 


. Lewin, and Mickey Rooney 


M@ IT IS a great pleasure to inaugurate 
this Visual Education Department in 
THE INSTRUCTOR and to invite inquiries 
from teachers as to methods and materials 
for use in this movement in education. 

THE INstRuCTOR has long been notable 
for its devotion to pictorial art and to the 
use of illustrative materials in the class- 
room. Its art-masterpiece covers in full 
colors, its pages of miniature reproduc- 
tions, its teaching materials relating to the 
picture and the artist; its special picture 
sections with texts and illustrations in 
many fields of interest to teachers and 
pupils; its posters; its designs for black- 
board and window decorations; its sug- 
gestive art and construction projects 
slong creative lines—these are valuable 
contributions to visual education that 
Tue Instructor has incorporated in its 
issues each month. 

To these regular features is now added 
a department devoted to the motion pic- 
ture and the general topic of audio-visual 
aids to education. From the standpoint 
of the classroom, the giants of visual in- 
struction are still the lantern slide, the 
blackboard, and the bulletin board. But 
the children’s out-of-school experiences 
must be related to classroom activities 
if education is to do its full duty. Chil- 
dren see one motion-picture program a 
week, on the average. How shall they 
get their “money’s worth” of educational 
value in film entertainment? If teachers 
will guide their pupils in the selection of 
photoplays, and then discuss those photo- 
plays, visual education will gain an ac- 
cession of power. 

The fundamental principles of visual 
instruction are these: ‘(1) pictures im- 
part information faster than do words, 
(2) by imparting information rapidly, 
pictures arouse and hold the interest of 
children, and (3) by arousing interest, 
the picture opens the way to self-activity, 
which is the essence of all education. 


Photoplays as an Aid 


to Education 


WILLIAM LEWIN 


Teacher of English, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey, 


and Ch 


airman, Committee on Motion Pictures, 


Department of Secondary Education, National Education Association 


A formula for the 
discussion of any pho- 
toplay is suggested by 
Max J. Herzberg, who 
was formerly supervi- 
sor of English in the 
Newark, New Jersey, 
schools, and is now 
principal of the Wee- 
quahic High School 
of Newark. He lists 
the following seven points as the impor- 
tant ones to consider. 

(1) What, in a sentence, is the theme of 
the film? 

(2) Who is the leading character? 
him or her in a sentence. 

(3 ) What is the most dramatic scene? 

(4) What scene best displays the art of the 
motion picture? 

(5) Compare this film with others of similar 
type or character. 

(6) In what ways does this film illustrate 
some phase of your schoolwork? 

(7) Would you recommend this film? 
why or why not. 


Reading Motivation 


M PHOTOPLAY guidance can be a 

decided stimulant to good reading. 
Teachers who post on their bulletin boards 
lists of forthcoming films and related 


Describe 


Tell 


= eet 


readings find that the books are in de- 
mand by the children. 


“The Last of the Mohicans” 


The film version of The Last of the 
Mohicans offers an opportunity to make 
young folks better acquainted with James 
Fenimore Cooper. There is a good biog- 
raphy of him by Lounsbury in the “Amer- 
ican Men of Letters” series. There is a 
fine chapter on Cooper in Brownell’s 
American Prose Masters. If you can get 
these books, display them, along with 
Cooper’s popular stories. 

If you can get the following books 
about the American Indian, or if your li- 
brary will set them aside with an an- 
nouncement of the film version of The 
Last of the Mohicans, you can relate this 
particular out-of-school experience of 
your pupils to certain classroom activities. 
See how many pupils read these books as a 
result of seeing the film: Seymour: 
Story of the Red Man; Linderman: Red 
Mother; Grey Owl: Men of the Last 
Frontier; Young: Stories from Indian 
Wigwams and Northern Camp Fires; 
Lindquist: Red Man in the United 
States; Collins: Warpath and Cattle 
Trail; Applegate: Indian Stories from the 
Pueblos. 


aaa 


“The Last of the Mohicans” Is Filled with Stirring Incidents 
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“Daniel Boone” 


Closely related to books about the 
American Indian are books about Daniel 
Boone. These will be of great interest in 
connection with seeing the photoplay 
Daniel Boone. Among the many books 
for children®about American pioneers, be 
sure to include the biography of Boone 
by Thwaites. Parkman’s Oregon Trail 
affords a realistic treatment of Indians 
and explorers, as does Roosevelt’s Winning 
of the West, for older children. 


“The Adventures of Tom Sawyer” 


Evidence that film versions of classics 
stimulate reading of those classics is likely 
to be abundant in relation to the Selznick 
production of The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer. In anticipation of the demand, 
Norman Rockwell has completed a fine 
set of new illustrations, many of them 
made at Hannibal, Missouri, for a new 
photoplay edition of 
the book. Use this 
film as an introduc- 
tion to other books by 
Mark Twain. 


“Captains Courageous” 
The filming of Cap- 


tains Courageous will 
make girls and boys 
eager to read more of 
Kipling’s stories, and 
the opportunity lies 
wide open for the 
alert teacher to intro- 
duce children to the 
life of the author and 
his numerous works. 
Useful in this connec- 
tion is The Kipling 
Reader, for Elemen- 
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4 
Juliet Pleads with Her Father, as the Nurse Looks On 


tary Grades. Like exploring the realms of 
gold of which Keats spoke in his famous 
sonnet is the discovery of Departmental 
Ditties, Plain Tales from the Hills, Sol- 
diers Three, and Kim, making a transition 
to these from Wee Willie Winkie, Just So 
Stories, and the Jungle Books. 


“Romeo and Juliet” 


As a progressive teacher, you will be 
interested in the Illustrated Notebook 
Competition announced in relation to the 
screen version of Romeo and Juliet. 
Local and national prizes will be given, 
including free trips to Hollywood and to 
Stratford upon Avon. A free copy of 
the teacher’s manual for the project may 
be obtained from the Romeo and Juliet 
Contest Editor, 1540 Broadway, New 
York. Teachers will also enjoy reading the 
Random House edition of Romeo and 
Juliet containing the complete “shooting 
script” of the film. 


Rosalind Gaily Reads Verses to Touchstone, in “As You Like It” 


wi 





Photoplays 
of Educational Interest 


Many classes will wish to write to one or more of 
the producers mentioned below. To save postage, 
such letters may be sent in a single large envelope 
addressed to THE INSTRUCTOR, Visual Education 
Department, Dansville, New York. We shall be 
glad to forward them for you. 


M@ INCLUDED among new and forthcom- 
ing photoplays of interest to teachers and 
children in elementary and junior high schools 


are those described here. 
. 
The Last of the Mohicans, based on the 


Cooper classic, in a screen version produced 
by Edward Small and directed by George B. 
Seitz, who directed The Vanishing American, 
another Indian story. Comments on the film 
may be addressed to Mr. Small. (A study- 
guide to this film has been prepared by Miss 
Alice Sterner of Barringer High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, in such a way that it 
will help both younger and older children 
understand and appreciate the play.) 


Daniel Boone, telling the story of the heroic 
pioneers who crossed the Cumberland Moun- 
tains in 1775, in search of the “land of to- 
morrow,” which the Iroquois called by the 
name “Ken-tah-teh.” The play is produced 
by G. A. Hirliman, to whom you may write 
in case you or your pupils wish to offer sug- 
gestions or comments. 


2 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, based on 


the Mark Twain classic, in a new screen ver- ~ 


sion produced by David O. Selznick, who 
made Little Women, David Copperfield, A 
Tale of Two Cities, and Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy. The director is William Wellman, who 
directed Wings. “Mr. Selznick would be in- 
terested in receiving suggestions for casting 
the various characters in Mark Twain’s im- 
mortal story of American boyhood, and chil- 
dren will like to write him their ideas as to 
players and scenes they would enjoy seeing. 


Captains Courageous, based on Kipling’s 
story of the pampered and spoiled rich boy 
who fell off an ocean liner and who, when 
rescued by fishermen, learned to rough it. 
Freddie Bartholomew will be starred in this 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture. 


As You Like It, based on Shakespeare's 
romantic comedy, starring Elizabeth Bergner 
as Rosalind. Produced in England and re- 
leased in America under the Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox Film banner, this photoplay follows 
the new trend established by the Warner- 
Reinhardt version of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and the MGM-Thalberg version of 
Romeo and Juliet. A study-guide to the 
film version of As You Like It has been pre- 
pared by Max J. Herzberg, principal of the 
Weequahic High School, Newark, N.J. 
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No need 
to be BOTH 
Sick and 

Worried 






r the new school year which 

lies ahead there may be times 
of misfortune. An accident, an 
unexpected sickness or even a 
period of quarantine can come 
to all of us, through no fault of 
our own. 


Tens of thousands of expe- 
rienced teachers have learned 
the wisdom of providing for 
these emergencies by a member- 
ship in T.P.U. A T.P.U. Peer- 
less Certificate pays generous 
benefits to its members when 
sickness, accident or quarantine 
cuts off the monthly pay check. 
It provides the added money 
which is needed for hospital, 
drug and doctor bills. 


No teacher can afford to be 
without this inexpensive pro- 
tection. T.P.U. is managed by 
teachers, doctors, and other pro- 
fessional men for the benefit of 
its teacher-members. 


Teachers 
Protective Union 


118 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 


@ Mail this Coupon 
for Complete Information 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
118 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA, 


Please send me complete information 
about T.P.U. and the Peerless Certifi- 
cate to protect me in case of sickness, 
accident or quarantine. I 


Name 





Address 
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states and western Europe. It 
yields such a large amount of food 
to the acre that it is often called 
“the poor man’s friend.” 

D. The early use of the potato in 
Ireland gave it the name Irish po- 
tato. By 1688 it was the main 
food product of the Irish peasants. 
When the potato crop failed in 
1845 ‘many poor people died. To 
avoid starvation, a great wave of 
Irish immigration to the United 
States began. 

E. Every state in the United 
States grows some potatoes. The 
southern states and Bermuda 
supply the early spring market. 
A cool climate and sandy soil are 
favorable for raising potatoes. 
Aroostook County, Maine, is 
famous for its potatoes. Idaho 
and Montana are known for extra- 
large potatoes for baking. Some 
of these weigh several pounds. 
Even more potatoes are raised in 
northwestern Europe than in the 
United States. 

F. Potatoes are still grown in 
Peru, as they were more than a 
thousand years before Columbus 
discovered America. It is said 
that potatoes are grown by the 
Peruvian Indians at a higher al- 
titude than any other crop in the 
world. 

The shepherds of the Andes 
Mountains use a very primitive 
method of planting. What we 
would call a small spade, they call 
a foot plow. With these foot 
plows the men turn over the sod. 
The women, crawling on their 
hands and knees, follow the men. 
They drop pieces of potatoes into 
the holes and shake loose dirt over 
them. This is all the care that is 
given the vegetables until they 
are harvested. Is it any wonder 
that their potatoes are small, often 
no larger than marbles? 

G. These people of the mountains 
make a food called chuno from 
their potatoes. The potatoes are 
soaked in water and then allowed 
to freeze night after night until 
they become soft. Next the 
people tread on the potatoes with 
their bare feet to remove the skins. 
Afterwards the potatoes are left 
in the open air to dry. Chuno is 
put into homespun woolen bags 
and stored away under the roofs. 
It will keep for a long time. 

V. Activities. 

A. Plant some cuttings of pota- 
toes in boxes of soil in the class- 
room. Mark one box, and plant 
pieces without eyes in that. Af- 
ter two or three weeks dig up 
pieces from each box and study 
the growth that has taken place. 
It is easier to do this experiment 
if sand is available. 

B. Make a booklet with pictures 
of different plants that belong to 
the nightshade family. Divide 
the booklet into three parts, put- 
ting in the first plants that are 
food, in the second those that are 
rown for blossoms, and in the 
ast those that are poisonous. 

C. Study the rose-breasted gros- 
beak and find out why it should 
be a popular bird with the farmers. 


A Unit on the Potato 


(Continued from page 56) 


D. Find Scandinavia on the .map, 
and explain why potatoes are an 
important crop in that area. 

E. Make a drawing of the potato 
plant, showing the blossom, the 
leaf, and the tuber. 

F. Locate on the map the country 
where the Spaniards first found 
the natives cultivating potatoes. 
G. Find out what you can about 
the early people of Peru, and write 
a composition about them. 

H. On the map locate the various 
countries that raise potatoes in 
large quantities. Make a graph 
showing the production of the 
leading countries that raise pota- 
toes. 

I. Find out the price of potatoes 
at the store, and make up ten ex- 
amples showing what certain 
amounts cost at the present time. 
Use the following units of meas- 
urement: quart, peck, bushel, 
and pound. 

J. Make a map of the United 
States. Color with some deep 
shade the places that raise the 
most potatoes, and with a light 
tint of the same color show where 
the smallest amounts are raised. 

K. With toothpicks and some 
nubby potatoes see how many 
strange animals you can make. 

L. Find as many different recipes 
as possible where potatoes are 
called for and make a potato 
cookbook. 

M. Find out why potatoes are 
usually served with meat. Make 
out a menu for a well-balanced 
dinner. 

N. Perform a simple science ex- 
periment to show that potatoes 
contain starch. (Iodine turns 
starch dark blue.) 


PROBLEM QUESTIONS 


1. How does the potato rank 
among other crops of the Temperate 
Zones? 

2. In what countries is the potato 
the chief food? 

3. What states in the United 
States raise the most potatoes? 

4. What is meant by the Burbank 
potato? How was it obtained? 

5. What per cent of the nutritive 
content of the potato can be readily 
digested? 

6. The potato’ in some form is 
what per cent of the food used by 
the average American family? 

7. What per cent of the potato is 
water? 

8. What kind of soil is needed to 
raise good potatoes? 

9. How did the potato get the 
name Irish potato, when it was 
grown hundreds of years earlier in 
Peru? - 

10. How is chuno made? In what 
country is it made? What advan- 
tages has it? 

11. Explain why truck farming is 
the most important kind of farming 
on the Atlantic Coastal Plain. 

12. Why is potato alcohol used as 
a fuel, in place of gasoline, in Ger- 
many and other European countries? 
(Bring out the idea that these coun- 
tries lack oil.) 

13. Explain how it is possible to 
raise two hundred to three hundred, 





and sometimes even more than six 
hundred, bushels of potatoes per 
acre. 

14. Why are new potatoes often 
dug by hand? 

15. How can one tell when pota- 
toes are ripe enough to be dug by 
machine? 

16. Why do the French people call 
the common Irish potato pomme de 
terre? 

17. Which is greater, the potato 
crop or the cereal crop? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Aitchison, Alison E.; and Uttley, 
Marguerite: Across Seven Seas to 
Seven Continents (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill). 

Andress, James M.; and Goldberger, 
I. H.: Broadcasting Health 
(Ginn). 

Carpenter, Frank G.: How the 
World Is Fed (American Book 
Co.). 

Carpenter, Frank G.; and Carpenter, 
Frances: The Foods We Eat 
(American Book Co.). 

Chamberlain, James F.: How We 
Are Fed (Macmillan). 

Huntington, Ellsworth; and Cush- 
ing, S. W.: Modern Business 
Geography (World Book Co.). 

MacDonald, Rose M. E.: Then and 
Now in Dixie (Ginn). 

Packard, Leonard O.; and Sinnott, 
Charles P.: Nations as Neighbors 
(Macmillan). 

Worthington, Josefhine; and Mat- 
thews, Catherine V.: Our Food 
(Owen). 


Reference books— 

Classroom Teacher, Vol. 12 (Class- 
room Teacher, Inc.). 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). ; 

Winston's Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia 
(Winston). 

World Book Encyclopedia (Quarrie). 


Write the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., for free 
price list No. 44. It lists booklets 
which contain many pictures, maps, 
and accurate information on the po- 
tato. Posters showing the planting, 
cultivating, spraying, and harvest- 
ing of potatoes can be obtained at 
the same office. These are twelve by 
fifteen inches, and they cost but a 
few cents. 


GAMES TO PLAy 


Potato Guess— 

Each child is given the name of a 
certain kind of potato. When asked 
“What potato are you?” he must de- 
scribe his plant, telling where it is 
raised, and for what it is used. (This 
information can be found in the 
government booklets mentioned 
above. ) 

Potato Carry— 

Each child is given a small spoon 
(from the ten-cent store) and a 
small potato. The potato must be 
picked up on the spoon without be- 
ing touched with the hands of the 
player. The player then carries the 
potato to a basket or box which 
stands several yards away. The child 
who first carries his potato to the 
container without dropping it is the 
winner. 
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8 Projects Suggested, 
with 5 Subjects for 
Map Study 


o- ED for children from nine 
to twelve years of age, this new 
leaflet gives the essential facts about 
oranges and lemons. Their history. 
The varieties. Where and how they 
are grown. How they are picked, 
packed, and shipped to market. 
What they contribute to health. 



























































This unit also includes teachet’s 
reference copy of booklet, “The 
Story of California Oranges and 
Lemons.” 


As our supplies of educational 
materials are frequently exhausted 
early in the school year, we suggest 
you mail the coupon now to be 
certain of receiving a copy for each 
of your pupils. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGESe LEMONS 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


CALirorNiA Frurr Growers EXCHANGE 
Div, E-810-A, Sunkist Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
































































































































Please send me ies of “California's 
Golden Gift’ one for cach of my pupils, to; 
gee wich “The sey of California Oreages and 


ons"’ ( one copy only) for classroom reference. 
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with black crayon to represent a 
stone foundation. The roof and 
peak were painted dark red and 
the same color was used around 
the windows. Transparent cellu- 
lose paper was used to represent 
glass. A door was cut to open 
on each floor. Two windows 
were made on each floor, one on 
~each side of the door. A front 
platform and steps at each side 
were made and placed against 
the foundation. A pulley was 
fastened in the peak and a small 
rope was hung ready to pull bags 
of wheat into the mill. A sign, 

A FLOUR MILL, was placed 

above the third story. 

One boy brought his express 
wagon and big toy horse which 
he harnessed and fastened to the 
wagon. Small burlap bags 
stuffed and labeled WHEAT 
filled the wagon. 

3. Planting a wheatfield. 

In answer to the teacher’s let- 
ter, the class received two 
pounds of wheat, tested seed for 
planting, from a milling com- 
pany. In the soil already pre- 
pared on the sand table, the 
pupils made rows and planted 
the wheat. After covering the 
seed and sprinkling it, they anx- 
iously waited for it to grow. 
Three days later green blades 
came above the soil. The sun 
shone on it most of the day and 
it grew very fast. It looked like 
tall grass. A sign, A WHEAT 
FIELD, was made and tacked 
across the front of the sand 
table. 

C. Other art work. 

1. Children drew pictures of 

bread, trucks, mill, bakery, 

grainfields, and bags of wheat: 
and flour. 

2. Small maps were made show- 

ing the way to the bakery and 

its location on city streets. 

3. Posters were made of the pic- 

tures the children brought. 

4. Painting the entire story of 

the unit in three big friezes was 

one of the happiest experiences 
of the children. 
D. Baking bread. 

Following a discussion about dif- 
ferent types of stoves and ovens, 
the children were taken to the 
school kitchen to observe the gas 
range. The teacher showed them 
the oven and explained that most 
homes of today have stoves and 
ovens like the one in school. Some 
pupils expressed the desire to see 
real bread baked in the oven. 

The next day the children 
brought in things from home, such 
as pans of different sizes and kinds, 
flour, sugar, yeast, salt, and a few 
potatoes. With the help of the 
teacher they baked bread, rolls, and 
muffins, which they ate the next 
day. 

VII. Subject correlations. 

A. Reading. 

1. Pupils were taught to use in- 
dex or table of contents to find 
pages quickly. Stories of farm- 
er, miller, baker, and bread were 
found in the reading books and 
references were found in the li- 


The Study of Bread 


(Continued from page 24) 


brary books in the room. . Songs 
and poems were also found in 
songbooks by the children. 

2. The children read posters, 
labels, charts, signs, bread wrap- 
pers, pictures with printing be- 
low, pamphlets, picture books, 
and magazines. 

3. Advertising booklets. 

Word drill about things used 
on wheat farm, in milling, in 
baking, in a bakery, kinds of 
bread, and foods made from 
wheat. 

4. Penmanship. 

a) Letters of permission to 

visit the bakery. 

b) Letters to mothers asking 

for use of cars. 

c) Letters of thanks to the 

baker for his kindness. 

d) Letters of thanks to 

mothers. 

e) Story of our trip to the 

bakery. 

f) Short sentences about 

bread, flour, wheat, the baker, 

the miller, and the farmer. 


B. Arithmetic. 


1. Loaves and rolls. 
a) Prices of different-sized 
loaves of bread. 
b) Rolls: 1 dozen, % dozen. 
c) Price of 1 dozen, of 4 
dozen. 
d) Counting 1 dozen rolls by 
2’s, 3’s, and 4’s. 
e) Counting slices in a loaf 
of sliced bread. 
2. Buying bread, rolls, cereals, 
boxes of crackers, etc. Finding 
cost and making change. 
3. Distance to nearest bakery. 
4. Money: Ic, penny; Sc, nick- 
el; 10c, dime; 25c, quarter; 50c, 
half dollar; $1 bill. 
5. Use of ruler in building mill. 
6. Measuring ingredients for 
baking bread. 


C. Spelling. 


Words used in the unit. 


D. English. 


1. Pupils dramatized the story 
of wheat and the work the 
farmer does. Stories were read 
to class from books about wheat, 
flour, bread, the farmer, the 
miller, and the baker; and pu- 
pils were encouraged to ask ques- 
tions about the stories. 

2. Each pupil gave sentences 
about the wheat growing in the 
sand table, about the mill, or the 
bakery. 

3. Pupils told the kinds of bread 
they like best. Gaye sentences 
about class activities. 

4. A story was read to the class 
entitled “At the Bakery Shop,” 
from THe Instructor, June 
1931, page 32. Pupils looked at 
the picture on the page, and 
then told what they had seen in 
the real bakery. 


E. Geography. 


The children learned the prin- 


cipal wheat-producing states of 
the country. 
F. History. 


The teacher told the history of 


wheat, from the time of its use in 
ancient Egypt to its introduction 
to the United States by the Span- 
iards. 


G. Physical training. 

1. Rhythm plays: “The Muffin 

Man” and “The Jolly Miller,” jy 

N.J. State Monograph. 

2. Singing game: “The Farme 

Plants the Wheat,” in N.J. State 

Monograph. 

3. Dramatization: “Oats, Peas, 

Beans, and Barley Grow,” in A 

Child’s Book of Songs, by 

Robert Foresman. 

H. Hygiene. 

The children learned the’ im- 
portance of cleanliness in bread- 
making. 

I. Music. 

1. “The Mill,” in Songs of the 

Child World, Book 2, by Riley 

and Gaynor. 

2. “The Mill-Wheel,” in Song 

Echoes from Child Land, by 

H. S. Jenks and M. Rust. 

3. “Song of the Loaf of Bread,” 

in Songs of the Child World, 

Book 1, by Riley and Gaynor. 

4. “The Muffin Man,” “The 

Seed Baby,” and “A Song of 

Thanks,” in First Year Music, 

by Hollis Dann. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the teacher— 

Carpenter, F, G.: How the World is 
Fed (American Book Co.). 

Carpenter, F. O.: Foods and Their 
Uses (Scribner). 

Chamberlain, J. H.: How We Are 
Fed (Macmillan). 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). 

Crissey, Forrest: The Story of Foods 
(Rand McNally). 

Dann, Hollis: First Year Music 
(American Book Co.). 

Edgar, W. C.:. The Story of a Grain 
of Wheat (Appleton-Century). 
Foresman, Robert: A Child’s Book 
of Songs (American Book Co.). 
Halifax, Jean: Story of Wheat 

(Owen). 

Jenks, H. S.; and Rust, M.: Song 
Echoes from Child Land (Ditson). 

Knowlton, P. A.: First Lessons in 
Geography (Macmillan). 

Riley, A. C. D.; and Gaynor, J. L.: 
Songs of the Child World, Books 1 
and 2 (Presser). 

Shepherd, E. P.: Geography for Be- 
ginners (Rand McNally). 

Spargo, A., comp.: A Handbook in 
Social Studies and Related Activi- 
ties (Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, N.J.) 


For the children— 

Allen, N. B.: “The Seeds We Eat,” 
How and Where We Live (Gan). 

Andress, J. M.; and Evans, W. A..: 
“Cereals and Seeds as Foods,” in 
Health and Success (Ginn). 

Bryce, C. T.: “The Baker” and “The 
Miller,” in Playtime (Newson). 

Burchill, G.; and others: Progressive 
Road to Reading (Silver Burdett). 

Serl, Emma: Work-a-Day Doings on 
the Farm (Silver Burdett). 

Smedley, E. A.; and Olsen, M. C.: 
“The Miller” and “The Farmer,” 
in Smedley-Olsen Primer (Hall 
McCreary). 

Tippett, J. S.: The Singing Farmer 
(World Book Co.). 

Wiley, B.: “Pat-Cakes,” in Mother 
Goose Primer (Merrill). 
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Flowers Teach Geography 


(Continued from page 58) 


“Whenever I see a nasturtium I 
think of its ancestors that basked in 
the tropical sunshine of Brazil.” 

“Since learning that the home of 
peonies is Siberia, I understand why 
they are so hardy and did not suffer 
from the extreme cold winter two 
years ago.” 

“A strawflower always brings to 
me visions of leaping kangaroos in 
far-off Australia.” 

“Most of our perennial flower bulbs 
are from Europe, most house plants 
are from Africa, and our most bril- 
liant annual flowers are from the 
tropics.” 

“Now a petunia always reminds 
me of faraway southern South 
America.” 

“T have read a lot about the Garden 
of the Nations on the roof of the 
RCA building, in New York City, 
but didn’t realize until now that our 
own garden was in reality a garden 
of the nations, too, with flowers 
whose original homes are in all parts 
of the world.” 

On the maps in the booklets were 
pasted pictures of flowers showing 
some of their habitats. Often it was 
necessary to make several maps of a 
continent or region in order to pro- 
vide space enough for all the flower 
pictures. We located the following 
flowers on our maps. 


aster—China 

balloon flower—Asia 

tiger lily—Japan 

peony—Siberia 

sweet William—Europe and Asia 

hollyhock—China 

bleeding heart—China, Japan, and 
Siberia 

poppy—southern Europe and west- 
ern Asia 


Japanese iris—Japan 

columbine—the United States and 
Siberia 

lilacs—northern Persia 

hydrangea—China and Japan 

tulip, daffodil, lily of the valley— 
Europe 

bachelor’s-button—India 

pansy—central Europe 

larkspur—temperate and cold regions 
of the Northern Hemisphere 

babies’-breath—Europe 

Canterbury bell—Europe: 

German iris—central and southern 
Europe 

snapdragon—Europe 

hyacinth—Mediterranean lands 

foxglove—western Europe, Great 
Britain, Norway, and Sweden 

sweet pea—Sicily 

crocus—Europe and western Asia 

verbena, portulaca, begonia—Brazil 

nasturtium—Peru, Colombia, Brazil 

petunia—southern South America 

heliotrope—Peru 

flowering maple—Chile, Brazil 

Boston fern—Brazil and tropics 

gladiolus, geranium, freesia, oxalis— 
south Africa 

calla lily, coleus, umbrella plant— 
Africa 

dahlia, cosmos, zinnia, marigold— 
tropical Mexico 

strawflowers—Australia 

gaillardia—Minnesota through North- 
west 

phlox—Pennsylvania, Illinois, South, 
and Southwest 

lupine—Washington, Oregon, and 
northwestern United States 

purple coneflower—Mississippi valley, 
Ohio, and Virginia 

lantana—tropical America, 
Florida, and Georgia 

wandering Jew—Texas and south- 
western United States 


Texas, 





Making a Fruit and Vegetable Stand 


(Continued from page 30) 


Radishes were made from modeling 
clay and covered with red tissue 
paper. Green crépe-paper leaves 
were wired on. Three leaves of 
green crépe paper covered each ear 
of corn and were tied at one end, al- 
lowing the leaves to be free at the 
other end. 

Cabbages were made of crumpled 
newspaper covered with green crépe 
paper with large leaves curled around 
the outside (made by stretching the 
paper). Cauliflower was made simi- 
larly, except that white paper was 
used for the center. Pears, apples, 
and strawberries were cut in their 
respective shapes, sewed, stuffed, and 
painted. 

Leafy lettuce was made by tying 
several ruffled leaves of crépe paper 
together. Turnips were tied at the 
root end. The ends were left white, 
while the upper part was of a pur- 
plish hue. Squashes were stuffed and 
painted a dark green. The bananas 
were very showy in their dresses of 
yellow with touches of brown, and 
hung in a most realistic manner from 
a brown stem. 

The awning over the fruit stand 
was made of brown wrapping paper 


painted in stripes, and scalloped at 
the bottom. 

The children took turns being 
storekeeper. A toy cash register and 
paper money were used. One boy 
provided a large white apron for the 
storekeeper to wear. 

The squashes and cabbages were 
weighed and sold by the pound. 
Strawberries were sold by the pint; 
apples, pears, oranges, grapefruit, 
bananas, and corn, by the dozen; 
carrots, beets, radishes, and turnips, 
by the bunch. 

A current price list was placed on 
the blackboard, and the storekeeper 
was obliged to figure up the amount 
sold each time, and, if necessary, 
make the correct change. As much 
of the figuring as possible was done 
orally. 

Many health lessons were taught 
through this activity. It was also 
a great incentive for reading, writing, 
spelling, and English. Learning to 
observe and to co-operate were impor- 
tant results for the pupils. 

The children were proud of their 
stand, and many visitors, including 
the parents, came to see it. Finally, 
the stand was photographed. 
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Round-trip fares 
between principal cities 
average from 1 cent to 1% cents per mile 


4 pistes in history has a dollar spent on travel 
purchased so many miles of pleasant transpor- 
tation! Never has it brought so much comfort, such 
convenience, so much scenic enjoyment. 


Compare for yourself... each dollar invested in a 
Greyhound round-trip ticket between principal Ameri- 
can cities delivers 66 to 100 or more miles of swift, 
relaxed travel. No other form of transportation, even 
at present reduced rates, can match Greyhound economy. 





Deeply cushioned chairs re- 
cline to any desired angle. 


But there’s more to the story. New Greyhound Super- 
Coaches are the final word in highway travel luxury and 
safety. Schedules are more frequent, timed for greater 
convenience. Passengers are breeze-refreshed on warm 
days—comfortably warmed in cold weather. Colorful 
autumn highways invite you to travel this modern way, 


Many daily schedules, timed 
at most convenient hours. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES: 





Cleveland,O. .. . . E. 9th & Superior Memphis, Tenn... . . 146 Union Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . Broad St. Station Ft. Worth, Tex., . .. 905 Commerce St. 
Chicago, Ill. ......12th & Wabash San Francisco, Cal, Pine & Battery St. 
New York City... .. . Nelson Tower St. Lovis, Mo. Broadway & Deimar Bivd. 
Boston, Moss. . . . . 222 Boylston St. New Orleans, La. 400 N. Rampart St. 
Washington, D.C... 2... 1 ee wee Minneapolis, Minn. 509 Sixth Ave., N. 
You truly‘ 'See America Best” . « « « « » 1403 New York Ave., N. W. Lexington, Ky..... 801 N. Limestone 
traveling by Greyhound. Detroit, Mich. . 2... Tuller Hotel Richmond, Va. . . . . 412 E. Broad St. 
Charleston, W.Va... 225-000. Windsor, Ont., . . 1004 Security Bidg. 


eceses 1100 Kanawha Valley Bidg. 
Cincinnati, O. . . . . 630 Walnut St. 


london, Englond........4545-. 
A. B. Reynoldson, . 49 Leadenhall St, 





MAIL THIS FOR BOOKLETS, INFORMATION ON ANY TRIP 
No matter what trip you mey plan, get Greyhound's low fares, optional scenic 

routes, pictorial folders first. Just mail this coupon to nearest address listed above. 

Jot down the place you wish to visit on the margin below. 

Name. 


Address 
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The Halloween Pudding 


(Continued from page 33) 


MR. MOON—How about inviting mrs. witcH (bustling around in 
the Stars? great excitement)—There they 
MRS. witcH—Of course! The come! Now I'll stand here on the 


Stars have been very nice to you. 
You'd better go yourself and take 
them the invitation. I’ve one right 
here, all written. I thought there'd 
be someone left over. 

MR. MOON—If I’m late getting 
back—save me some of the pudding! 
(Exit Mr. Moon right.) 

MRS. WITCH (folding the list and 


step to welcome them. You, Skim, 
and you, Skip, stand here by me. 
Skat, you and the Halloween Cat 
stand on the other side. (They ar- 
range themselves with Mrs. Witch 
in the center, and look off left.) 
PUMPKINS (enter marching from 
the left, in single file. The first boy 
carries a large pumpkin; the others 





Easily accessible to Eastern cities, yet 
far enough to provide a complete 
















putting it in ber pocket)—Now let’s have hands on the shoulders of the eas a Ft ms yg Phare : 
see. I'd better go in and see about boy ahead. They sing lustily, to the service and comfort without stuffy 
the little Witches. (Exit into tune of “Yankee Doodle.” )— formality. Tip-top golf course—pri- 4 
house.) The Pumpkin Boys are marching in, Mr Reggae -miles of wooded trails and , 
p ridle paths—superior clientele. Full 
(The Black Halloween Cat moves, So jolly and so fat; entertainment program, dancing, con- 
stretches, and then gets up and We all have come to have some fun certs. F 
ambles toward the pudding. He sits At the House of the Witch’s Hat! Herman V. Yeager, General Manager. t 
up on his hind legs and looks in.) (They circle the stage and stop POCONO MANOR INN | 
cat—Meow! (Puts paw into just at the left of Mrs. Witch.) , | 
kettle.) Mrs. Witch, we bring to you, Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania 
OWL — To-whit-to-whit-to-whoo- And to your cat and daughters, too, N.Y. OFFICE: 300 MADISON AVE., VAn. 3-7200 
oooo! A pumpkin full of Halloween joy, a 
‘ cat (drawing out his paw quick- A gift from every Pumpkin Boy! EE 
(USE COUPON BELOW) ly)—My whiskers! (All bow on last word and the } 
@ The answer is—-you can’t. Because there is no MRS. WITCH (appearing at door pumpkin is handed to Mrs. Witch.) beautiful guide map “I” 
official national flower!* But there is a famous with orange ribbon in her hand )— MRS. WITCH (taking the pum p- a eee ae ‘ 
Skin Protector that you can “try before you buy’ Why you big iid, Siete ont kin) —Tall Roatan broomsticks, ‘ates from $ ‘or two 
Italian Balm! Four women out of five who once r 4 h rp 1 ¥ : > we hi int. A ofall ki Hotel iJ M Pi R - 
try it, continue using it in preference to anything m ashamed of you: ou are every isnt this nices whole pumpkin l 
else. Approved by Good Housekeeping. Econom bit as bad as Harvest Moon! Come full of Halloween joy! Thank you, rantnneseateadinatinassatsticeiateaahn 
ical to use, Send for FREE bottle today. ; and get dressed for the party! punkies! Skim-Skip-Skat-and-the- z I 
mma gag ay He -_ a (Claps her hands.) “sen say thank you to the Pumpkin How to Lose Self-Consciousness ‘ 
cat—Meow! ys. mt omen, sete op seat uate pai 
Campana’ MRS. WITCH—Well, come on, SMALL wWITCHES—Thank you, Retin dutengtog an sation souiel success 
4 , hurry up! punkies! f comguriog sais Stheninp, woke Ooe' tree outline 
Caaltaane Baakana | cr Resting ix time wine tis car—Moowt Fy ghee 
THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOPTENER movements )— PUMPKINS—You re welcome, Mrs. SARA LLOYD, P.O. Box 405, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


CAMPANA SALES CO 
trot Lincoln Highway, 
Batavia, [linois 








Here comes the Big Black Halloween 
Cat, 
Back to the House of the Witch’s 


Witch. Thank you for asking us to 
your party. And Skim-Skip-Skat- 
and-the-Cat, too! 
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50c and 75c per record. Regular price 
$1.50 and $2.00. The symphonies, Cham- 
ber Music, and Operas, of BACH, WAG- 
NER, BEETHOVEN, SCHUBERT, 
BRAHMS, etc. Mail Orders sent any- 
where. Complete Catalog “‘1l’’ on re- 
quest. Also Victor and Columbia Records. ' 


MUSIC SERVICE 
111 E. 14th St., New York City 


KNITTING YARNS : 


, | 
Gentlemen: | have never tried Hat, . — witcH—You re § Hallow- Reproductions of famous paintings for picture 
ppatsan mane, Tignes sone me | Back to the house in the corn-shock een punkies, and you shall all be study and en, . poy posteard with 
aniry bottle LE and postpaid . ’ . : : your name, address, school and grades taught, and P 
| trees, jack-o -lanterns before this night 1S we will send full descriptive literature with sample 1 
| Name He says he wants some pudding— over. Now make yourselves at pictures FREE. Introductory set of 97 pictures, 
; ng ; all different, sent postpaid for $1.00. 
| Address please! (He sits up, begging.) home while the rest get here. The | FA. OWEN PUB. CO. 26 Bank St., Dansville, N.Y. 
City State | Meow? Apple Boys will be next, I imagine. a ~- 
n Canada, O Ltd 1 O1 Caledonia Road, Torrent: ‘ 3 e ’ 
aPeaaemn, Geapees, Gie.. S60 z | Mas. witcH—Now it’s no use to PUMPKINS (taking up their song MUSIC LOVERS: fietf tecorted music 
| 


again and marching around the cal- 
dron, sitting finally cross-legged on 
the ground down right.)— 

The Pumpkin Boys are marching in, 
So jolly and so fat; 

We all have come to have some fun 
At the House of the Witch’s Hat! 


beg. Not one lick do you get until 
the party’s here. Let me tie this bow 
on you; then stay right here by the 
house. Somebody’s likely to come 
any minute. Those Pumpkins are 
always early. There! (Giving the 
bow a final pat.) 





BACKACHES 
NEED WARMTH 


Tens of thousands of folks who used to suffer 
from miserable backaches, shoulder pains and 





chest congestion, now put on an Alicock’s Porous . ionci —*? ; 

Plaster and find the most soothing relief, It's SMALL WITCHES (inside) —Oh, (They sit at the last word.) R OVER 25 YEARS 

simply wonderful for muscle pains caused by Mother! May we come out? MRS. WITCH—Oh, I’m so excited! or dresses, pp sweaters, Afghans, etc. 
LOWES "ices, 


rheumatism, neuritis, arthritis, sciatica, lumbago, 
sprains and strains. 

The beauty about Alleock’s Porous Plaster is 
its nice glow of warmth that makes you feel good 
right away. Actually, what's happening is that 
it draws the blood to that spot. It treats the 
backache where it is. No dosing when you use 
Allcock’s Porous Plaster. No fuss or muss, either. 
Alicock’s is the original porous plaster. In almost 
100 years no porous pilaster has ever been made 
that goes on and comes off as easily, or that 
does as much good. 25¢ at druggists. Insist on 


ALLCOCKS 


. OVER 500 FREB SAMPLES. 
I do wish Halloween came more | CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5, 711 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
than once a year! 


EVERYONE—So do, we! | TULIPS, NARCISSI, 10° °r more good light- 


2 9 size bulbs for outdoor 
OWwL—To-whit-to-whooooo! planting. A penny a bulb, postpaid. Assemble a 
caT—Meow! 


school order. Orders less than 100, 10c extra. The 
narcissi for indoor growing if requested. 
MRS. WITCH (looking left)—I do ee ” amannnnren 
believe the Apple Boys are coming | The SABO PAINLESS 
down the lane! scenes epee ae 
skip (giving a hop)—I see them! | Shemicsis “wovahecde. ie _ Entirely putomatie, $2.00 Brings it parce 
SKIM (same )—They just came the toAM W Mia. con 312 3128 Scranton Ros oad. Cleveland, Ohio 
around the last corn shock! 
SKAT (same)—And they’re carry- 
ing a tub for ducking! 
MRS. WITCH—Listen! 
APPLES (singing to the tune of 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
“Farmer in the Dell”)— 


Schools, Churches, and organizations make large profits every 
Apple Boys are we, 


MRS. WwiTtcH—Yes, my dears— 
come out and let me look at you! 

SMALL WITCHES (come out riding 
broomsticks and gallop around the 
stage, singing to the tune of “Jingle 
Bells.” When they get back to Mrs. 
Witch again they line up for her to 
look them over.) — 

Here we come, here we come, 
Skim and Skip and Skat— 

Here we come to have some fun 
From out the Witch’s Hat! 
(Repeat as necessary.) 

MRS. WITCH—Now be careful not 
to get your dresses dirty before the 
party gets here. Have you all clean 
hankies? 
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CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of 
your training and education. Government 
Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, with 
short hours and pleasant ng Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. P2338, Rochester, N. Y., 

for free 32 page book with list of positions for 


year, selling our beautiful line of Chri . Write TO 
DAY for samples, complete catalog, and money-making plans - 


FREE. New England Art Publishers, No. Abington, 209, Mass. 


KNITTING YARNS 


Wholesale Prices— Mail Orders Filled 
Write for FREE Color Chart 














teachers. You will get full particulars telling what 
to do to get appointment. 


YARN 





Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Tweeds $2.75lb.—Shetland $2.25. 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 Ib. 


ALL—Yes, Mother! 

MRS. WiTcH—That’s right. Now 
watch your broomsticks to see that 
you don’t trip anybody, and be a 


Apple Boys are we, 

We have come to have some fun 
Straight off the apple tree! 

(They repeat and enter from the left, 


PICKWICK YARNS, M 
P. 0. Box 808 


tamford, Conn. 





AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and minia 




















Choose from 40 Assorted Yarns. credit to me. Remember, you're with the same procedure as the Pump- demand.» Sond. Yor pretest es 
ee See PRUA PA: 1 good Halloween Witches! hin Boys. The tub is carried in the Feo: micnatonat - 
avitations SMALL witcHEs—Yes, we'll re- middle of the group, raised high like 
er i SPECIAL ‘i be M h ° b . 
@ ing... erent of —~ member, other! a drum im @ parade. T. ey circle the Tell Me Your r Problems 
ript Lettering - $8.60 VOICES OFF sTAGE—It’s just stage and line up before Mrs. Witch.) Indispensable in ssiving knotty probleme’ thet seostantie sries 
Write for Samples ~ tog Visiting Cords - = $1.00 ; inthe Fos in Brobioue y 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. around the next corn shock. (Continued on page 77) MAUDE E. BIRKEY, 325 W. Peru St., Princeton, Ill, 
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The Halloween Pudding 


(Continued from page 76) 


And we have brought a tub, 

We have brought a tub, 

Rub a dub dub and a rub a dub dub, 
We have brought a tub! 

(They present the tub to Mrs. 
Witch.) 

MRS. WITCH—It’s just the sort of 
tub we'll want for ducking—thank 
you, Apple Boys. Skim-Skip-Skat- 
and-the-Cat, say thank you! 

SMALL WITCHES—Thank you, Ap- 
ples! 

caT—Meow! 

MRS. WITCH—And now, boys, sit 
wherever you like. I think you 
know the Pumpkins, don’t you? 

APPLES (march around singing 
the first verse of their song again, as 
the Pumpkin Boys did, and end down 
left, opposite the Pumpkin Boys)— 
Hello there, punkies! 

PUMPKINS—Hello there, apples! 

MRS. WITCH—Did you boys see 
anything of Harvest Moon? 

APPLES—No, we didn’t see him, 
Mrs. Witch. 

PUMPKINS—We didn’t see him 
either, Mrs. Witch. 

MRS. WITCH—Then he must be 
lost among the clouds again. 

MOON (loudly, off stage)—Go on 
now, get out of my way, you old 
clouds! I’m going to a party! 

MRS. wiITCH—He’s coming! Do 
you suppose he has the Stars with 
him? 

MR. MOON (entering)—Well, here 
I am! Thought I never would get 
back! Hello, everybody! (Goes to 
caldron.) 1 see the pudding’s still 
there! 

EVERYONE—Hello, Mr. Moon! 

MRS. wiTcH—Are the Stars com- 
ing? 

MR. MOON—They were delighted. 
I left them shining their points. 

MRS. wiTtcH—Well, I only hope 
they won’t get lost in the clouds. 

MR. MOON—Oh, they won't. 
They'll come down the Trail of the 
Shooting Star, straight through the 
clouds. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Halloween Ghost 
appear silently around a corn shock 
at the back. No one sees them and 
they say nothing.) 

MR. MOON—They can’t come too 
soon to suit me. I’m _ hungry! 
Where are those Halloween Ghosts? 

MRS. WITCH—Oh, the Ghosts are 
always late, and they come so quiet- 
ly you never hear them. (Looks off 
left.) I don’t see them yet. 

MR. MOON (looking off right)— 
No signs of them this way. (The 
Pumpkins and Apples suddenly be- 
gin to laugh.) What's the matter? 
What’s so funny? 

PUMPKINS AND APPLES (pointing 
to Ghosts )—Look! 

MR. MOON—Well, by my silvery 
beams, if it isn’t: the Ghosts! Wel- 
come to our party! (Shakes hands.) 

MRS. WITCH (shaking hands, too) 
—yYes, welcome to the House of the 
Witch’s Hat! 

GHosTs (speaking in a low, weird 
monotone )— 

We thank you, Mrs. Witch, and 
Moon, 

We see we got here none too soon, 

We had to wait ‘til we couldn’t be 
seen 

For we are the Ghosts of Halloween! 


(They present a ghost shadow of 
cloth or paper to Mrs. Witch.) 

MRS. WITCH—My, my, how very 
nice! A Halloween shadow! Skim- 
Skip-Skat-and-the-Cat, say thank 
you to the Ghosts! 

SMALL WITCHES—Thank you, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ghost! 

caTt—Meow! 

MR. MOON—I guess I'll have to 
stick around, or the shadow will 
run away! Listen! I hear the Stars 
coming down the Milky Way. 

(Everyone looks off stage.) 

STARS (enter singing to the tune of 
“My Bonnie Lies over the Ocean.” 
They are swinging a large silver star 
by a ribbon.) — 

Starlight, starlight, 

We bring silvery starlight to you, 
to you— 

Starlight, starlight, 

We bring silvery starlight to you! 

(They curtsy on last note and pre- 
sent Mrs. Witch with the star.) 

MRS. wWwiTcH—Thank you, my 


dears. A silver star is just what | 
wanted. Skim-Skip-Skat-and-the- 
Cat, say— 


SMALL WITCHES—Thank you! 

caT—Meow! 

MRS. WITCH—Harvest Moon, do 
you see what lovely things these nice 
people have brought? The Pump- 
kins brought a whole pumpkin full 
of Halloween joy, the Apples brought 
a tub for ducking, the Ghosts 
brought a shadow, and you— 

MR. MOON (very pleased with 
himself )—I brought my light! 

MRS. WITCH—So you did. You 
brought your light, the Stars brought 
their silvery starlight—and now 
what can I give to all you nice 
people? 

MR. MOON (replying promptly)— 
The pudding! 

MRS. witcH—Well, for once you 
are right, Harvest Moon. Let’s sing 
a song to Halloween and then we'll 
all have some pudding! 

(Pumpkins and Apples hop up, 
hands on one another's shoulders, fac- 
ing front. The Moon and Mrs. 
Witch are in the center, with the 
Cat between them. One Ghost is on 
their right, the other on their left. 
The Small Witches are next to the 
left, the Stars next to the right. The 
Pumpkins are down extreme right, 
the Apples down extreme left. They 
all keep time to the rhythm of the 
song. Even the Owl teeters back 
and forth. Everyone sings to the 
tune of the chorus of “Jingle Bells.” ) 
Halloween, Halloween, 

That’s our holiday! 

We're here to sing of everything. 

And shout a loud “Hurray”— 

Halloween, Halloween, 

Full of this and that, 

We hope that you have liked it, too, 

At the House of the Witch’s Hat! 
owL—To-whit-to-whit-to-whoo! 

MR. MOON—And now for the Hal- 
loween pudding! 

ALL—Now for the Halloween 
pudding! 

MRS. wITCcH—Now—for the Hal- 
loween pudding! 

(She takes her place at the caldron 
and starts dishing out the pudding, 
as everyone sings a rollicking repeat 
chorus and the curtain falls.) 
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ome PROJECT 
MATERIAL ON BRAZIL 


We searched the world for photographs of the great coffee 





country— Brazil. Failing to find what we thought were suit. 
able to offer you, we invited Margaret Bourke-White, the 
famous photographer, to fly to South America. She has made 
for us—and for you—the most arresting set of photographs 
of Brazilian life—Brazilian people—and Brazilian industry 
that we have ever seen. 

Out of these we prepared a Teacher’s Project Manual which 
we have called “Coffee Through the Camera’s Lens”. It is full 
of stunning pictures, each specifically titled and completely 
detailed with descriptive information, including references for 
additional sources of material —ideal for an interesting study 
of Brazilian geography and Brazil’s great coffee industry. Also 
a photographic illustration showing coffee in its natural 
field colors. 

For each student in your class we have available a similar 
folder, smaller in size, but ideally suited for compiling a 
project book. We will be glad to supply you with enough of 
these folders for every student in your class—simply fill in 
the coupon below and mail now for your material. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE a> NEW YORK CITY 
We Manufacture Cans . .. We Do No Canning 


mang 
Clip and mail to the 
Home Economics Department I 2-6 
American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FREE! Please send me the large Teacher’s Manual and 
Folder on “Coffee Through the Camera’s Lens.” 
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FREE OCEAN TRIPS 
FOR TEACHERS AND 
PRINCIPALS 


Tickets to Europe and 
Bermuda in ‘blue coal’s’ 
$5,000°2 Prize Contest 


Send for full information 


, @ Here’s a splendid oppor- 
tunity to take a delightful 
ocean voyage with a com- 
anion—absolutely Free. 
ese thrilling trips to Eu- 
rope and Bermuda are spe- 
ciel awards to principals 
and teachers whose pupils win major 
prizes in the big, easy $5,000 ‘blue coal’ 
Contest for School Children. Get your 
perils interested. Nothing to buy or sell. 
or full information, fill in and mail the 
coupon below to ‘blue coal’, 120 Broadway, 
New York, N, Y. Don’t wait. Act today. 
r *blue coal’, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information and Entry | 
Cards for the ‘blue coal’ Contest for School 
Children. 








Name 





School Address 


| 

l 

| 

ceecee. : eeeceesescores | 
I am a Teacher [) Principal oO | 
Elementary School [) | 
J 


TEACHERS 


PN im@rlriae.V.l dais 





TELL US 


In No Uncertain Terms 


CHAMPION 


HEKTOGRAPH 


WORK BOOKS 


Are The 


BEST 


Write For Information And 
Samples; Mention Grade 


LEVISON & BLYTHE - ST. LOUIS 


FF, ....2 FREE BOOKS 
Make XMAS 0 an 









Here’s a quick, easy way to pick out ex- 
actly the right thing for each name on 
your list--without even leaving the house! 

| Low way. 2 Free 
and ‘‘different’’ 
land ap. 
in, 


not 100 per cent - 
old polley. Write for 8 today. 


strcsza Vile "on 


ew Perfume!- 


UBTLE, alluring, enticing. Sells regu- 
; S lariy for $12.00 an ounce. Made from 
y the essence of flowers. Exquisite! 


A single drop lasts a week! 11 is:— 


“Temptation” 


To pay for and handling, enclose 
only 10c silver or 12c stamps. (Est. 1872) 


iFree Trial Bottle 


Paul Rieger, 323 Davis St., San Francisco— 














ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS, ETC. 
108 Invitations or A $5.00. S les Free. 














CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING GO. 
450 Evening Star Building. Washington, D. C. 















“How long have you been in 
school, Amos?” 

“This is my fifth year.” 

“And you, Ronald?” 

“Five years. I mean this is the 
fifth.” 

“And Amos is graduating from the 
eighth grade this spring, and you will 
graduate a year from now?” 

“Amos does, and I shall if I make 
my grades.” 

“Do you boys remember how many 
grades we have in our school?” 

“Eight grades,” replied both boys. 

“So Amos is doing eight grades of 
schoolwork in five years, and you, 
Ronald, expect to complete the same 
amount of work in six years. Now I 
want you boys to think hard and tell 
me if you know just what that 
means.” 

After a little, Ronald spoke. “It 
means that Amos is bright and learns 
easily, and that I do not learn as 
easily as he does.” 

“It probably means,” suggested 
Amos thoughtfully, “that practically 
everybody has his own rate of speed 
in learning.” 

“But remember, boys, that our 
school system is carefully planned 
for the average boy or girl who takes 
one full school year to complete the 
work laid out. -So consider Ronald’s 
rate of speed, and tell me what you 
think it means.” 

Amos spoke again. “Ronald is do- 
ing eight years of schoolwork in six 


C. Give before another class a 

program consisting of a play rep- 

resenting the whole development 
of the corn industry. 

D. Make a series of pictures con- 

trasting Indian life of long ago 

with our life today. 

E. Dress dolls as Indians. 

F, Make costumes, charts, maps, 

and captions for book covers. 

G. Make a sand-table illustration 

of the Indians’ method of growing 

corn. 

H. Make a moving picture of the 

growing of corn. 

I. Make a frieze showing the uses 

of corn. 

J. Listen to Indian music on the 

phonograph. 

K. Make a book of recipes in 

which corn or corn products are 

used. 
VI. Correlations 
jects. 

A. Reading. 
1. Stories of interest 
audience situation. 

2. Reading poetry entertaining- 
ly for others. 

3. Finding something of inter- 
est to report to class. 

B. Fine arts. 
1. Captions for booklets. 
2. Pictures for motion pictures. 
3. Pictures for friezes. 

C. Industrial arts. 
1. Study of other cereals. 
2. Study of corn oil and other 
oils used for cooking. 


with school sub- 


in an 


Counseling the Superior Child 


(Continued from page 58) 


years. It might mean that he works 
one fourth harder than the average 
boy, or it might mean that he is one 
fourth quicker to learn. Perhaps his 
mother helps him,” he ended practi- 
cally. 

“She does help me, but it isn’t hard 
to learn, anyway,” remarked Ronald. 

“As a matter of fact, boys, it is 
explained by a number of facts. For 
one thing, both of you boys come 
from homes where there is love of 
learning, and where your parents 
take interest in your progress.” 

“Tt surely helps to have Father and 
Mother interested,” said Amos. 

“Do you boys know how long Billie 
has been coming to school?” 

“He started the same day I did,” 
answered Amos. 

“Now I'll ask one more question. 
This time you are not to answer me 
out loud. Think, and then answer 
the question to yourself. Is there 
any special significance in the fact 
that some boys take five years to do 
the work in the primary grades, while 
one boy completes eight grades in the 
same length of time, and another boy 
in six years?” 

Presently Ronald spoke. “Amos 
is the brightest boy at learning I 
know. Of course there’s significance.” 

Amos smiled at his friend. “I’m 
no brighter than you,” he insisted, 
“but I think I like books better.” 

The teacher followed this by, 
“Which sort of boy should be expect- 





A Study of Indian Corn 


(Continued from page 60) 


3. Study of corn sirup and 
other sirups. 

D. Spelling. 
1. Vocabulary booklet. 
2. Letters of thanks to milling 
companies for materials on corn, 
3. Invitations for program. 

E. Arithmetic. 
1. Preparing recipe for cooking. 
2. Measuring for costumes. 
3. Studying the statistics about 
corn. 

F. Language. 
1. Talks on phases of the corn 
industry. 
2. Dramatizations and assembly 
programs. 
3. Description of an activity 
or process carried out in the 
study. 
4. Using new words intelligent- 
ly. 

G. Music. 
1. Songs, plays, and dances. 
2. Indian Corn Dance and In- 
dian Corn Husking Dance. 
3. Indian Club Race. 


PROBLEMS 


1. How does the corn crop in the 
United States compare with the 
wheat crop in bushels? in value? 

2. How many industries which 
make corn products can you name? 

3. What are some of the valuable 
by-products of corn? 

4. Describe in detail the planting, 
cultivation, and growth of corn to 
maturity. 





ed to behave the better, one who 
learns at the rate Billie does, or one 
who loves learning, works hard at it, 
and gets through grades as you boys 
do?” 

Ronald said, “But the rock Amos 
threw was only a pebble.” 

“The school has a rule against 
throwing any rocks. Aside from 
that, do you think you boys should 
ever do anything to make trouble 
with your playmates? Should you 
need to have people make rules for 
you?” 

Amos stood up. “Miss Winston, I 
think I know what you are getting 
at. Boys like Ronald and me ought 
to have more than twice as much 
punishment as Billie for doing the 
same kind of meanness. I am ready 
for mine, and I promise you from 
now on you will have no trouble with 
rock-throwing from me. I’m going 
to make my own rules. I like that 
idea!” 

“Til take any punishment you 
think is right, Miss Winston, and I'll 
try making my own rules, too,” 
Ronald said, bringing to a close an 
interview that helped establish a spirit 
of harmony on the playground that 
lasted throughout the remainder of 
the year. 

Thus the teacher who is also coun- 
selor meets the problems at the level 
of the child’s understanding, and se- 
cures his co-operation in the disci- 
pline of the school. 


5. Name five important corn- 
growing countries outside North 
America. 


6. How many varieties of corn do 
you know by name? 

7. Find out from your agricultur- 
al experiment station the methods 
recommended for combatting the 
corn borer. 

8. Can you name a famous poem 
which describes the glories of the 
maize? 

9. Where are the pistils and where 
are the stamens on a corn plant? 

10. Explain these words which re- 
late to corn: dent; silo; succotash; 
tassel; johnnycake; ensilage; hominy. 

11. How much corn was raised in 
your state last year? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bonser, F. G.; and Mossman, L. C.: 
Industrial Arts for Elementary 
Schools (Macmillan). 

Butree, J. M.: Rhythm of the Red- 
man (Barnes). 

Carpenter, F. G.: How the World 
Is Fed (American Book Co.). 

Shepherd, E. P.: Geography for 
Beginners (Rand McNally). 

Weatherwax, Paul: Story of the 
Maize Plant (University of Chi- 
cago Press). 

Williams, Charles B.; and Hill, D. 
H.: Corn Book for Young Folks 
(Ginn). 

Worthington, Josephine; and Ma- 
thews, Catherine V.: Our Food 
(Owen). 
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A Unit on Air for Upper Grades—Il 


(Continued from page 62) 


10. How does a medicine drop- 
per function? 

11. Invert an empty glass into 
a basin of water. What hap- 
pens? Why? Tip the glass and 
see what happens. Why? 

12. Some boys found that by 
placing a volleyball in a certain 
place in the room it was hard 
when they wanted it. Where 
do you suppose it was? What 
happened to it after they had 
played awhile? Why? 

13. Experiment: Fasten a toy 
balloon over the neck of a bot- 
tle. Carefully heat the bottle. 
What happens? Why? 

14. Test the direction of air 


‘movement near the radiator. 


What is it? Why? 

15. Why do clothes dry more 
quickly on a warm day than on 
a cool day? 

16. Experiment: Put the same 
quantity of water in each of 
two dishes. Place one in a warm 
place, the other in a cool place. 
Which evaporates first? Why? 
17. Why does steam condense 
on a glass? Some people say 
that when a pitcher “sweats” it 
is going to rain. Is there any 
basis of truth in that statement? 
18. Why is there heavy rainfall 
in the lowlands near the equator? 
19. Why does fog disappear 
after the sun is up? 

20. Why does steam go up? 

21. Some people say when 
smoke goes up the weather will 
be clear; when it goes down it 
will rain. Is there any basis of 
truth for that saying? 

22. Have you made any obser- 
vations about air that have not 
been included? 

23. How has knowledge of facts 
about air helped Lindbergh? 
Byrd? 

24. Prepare a special report on 
the Weather Bureau and _ its 
work. 

25. Make a weather vane. 

26.- Make a hydroscope. 

27. What experiments have been 
performed to illustrate that nor- 
mal air pressure causes liquids to 
flow? 

28. How is a Boy Scout’s can- 
teen constructed? What prin- 
ciple causes it to work? 

29. What is a siphon? Con- 
struct one. Explain how it 
works. Under what conditions 
will it not work? Why? What 
practical use is made of it? 
What use can be made of it in 
the schoolroom? (Emptying a 
fish bowl.) 

30. How does your mother pour 
liquid gradually from a can of 
condensed milk? What fact 
about air helps you understand 
this? 

31. What would happen if nor- 
mal air pressure were decreased 
on one side of an object? Why? 
Is that principle applied any 
place you know of? Demon- 
strate. 

32. Man has learned that by in- 
creasing air pressure it will work 
for him in a way that normal air 
pressure will not. Think of ex- 


amples of man’s use of com- 
pressed air. 

33. Ask a civil engineer what 
uses he makes of compressed air. 
34. Give a special report on 
Westinghouse air brakes. 

35. Invite a railroad man to ex- 
plain the action and the advan- 
tages of air brakes. 

36. Give a special report on the 
Holland Tunnel. 

37. Why does a liquid-air plant 
need compressed air?’ 

H. Questions such as the following 

may be assigned to pupils of spe- 

cial ability or interests. 
1. How is helium used? 
2. What are neon lights and 
why are they used in advertising 
and aviation? 
3. How does the Muscle Shoals 
plant fix the air’s nitrogen into 
usable nitrates? 
4. What do the leaves of plants 
make out of water and carbon 
dioxide? What is the process 
called? (photosynthesis) 
§. Who was Galileo? What did 
he discover that shows he was 
quite in advance of his time? 
6. Who was Torricelli? What 
important fact about air did he 
discover? 
7. Von Guericke proved that a 
little air could accomplish what 
two teams of eight horses each 
failed to accomplish. What was 
it? 
8. What is the weight of the air 
pressing on the top of your desk? 
On the schoolroom floor? 
9. How does the upper air differ 
from the lower air? 
10. How did compressed air 
make possible the construction 
of the Holland Tunnel? 
11. Galileo had a pump which 
he used to raise water from a 
well. One day the water dropped 
to a lower level than ever before 
and the pump refused to work. 
Thinking the maker was at 
fault Galileo called him in. 
There was nothing wrong with 
the pump. Why would it not 
work? 

A unit on air may continue in- 
definitely by studying such topics as 
pumps—kinds and uses; air and life; 
air in circulation—indoors and out- 
doors; development of airplanes; air 
as a transmitter of sounds; voice; 
string and percussion instruments; 
wind and reed instruments. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Book of Popular Science (Grolier). 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). 
Wonder Book of Knowledge (Win- 
ston). 


Science Books 

Caldwell, Otis William; and Curtis, 
F. D.: Introduction to Science 
(Ginn). 

Craig, G. S.; and Johnson, G. M.: 
Our Earth and Its Story, pp. 260- 
269, 314-320, and 369-388 
(Ginn). 

Meister, Morris: “Living in 1 World 
of Science,” Water and Air, pp. 
88-231 (Scribner). 
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MISSION DRY CORPORATION 


1601 E. 16th St., Los Angeles. 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
383 Brannan St., San Francisco. 
New England Distributors: 
Lenox, Inc., 216 State St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Southern States Dis- 
tributors: Mission Distributing 
Co., Inc., 931 Poydras St., New 
Orleans, La. Western Canadian 
Distributors: Shanahan’s Ltd., 
foot of Campbell Ave., Vancou- 
ver, B. C. Eastern Canadian Dis- 
tributors: H. K. McKeown Co., 
Ltd., 155 Beaubien St., W., Mon- 
treal, Canada. Hawaiian Distrib- 
utors: Harders Co., Ltd., 833 
Muuanu Ave., Honolulu, T. H. 








Dairy delivered—fresh daily! 
Mission Orange Drink is the 
favored beverage in school 


cafeterias throughout the 
United States. 


Mission Orange Drink is made 
from California Valencia or- 





anges—no artificial flavoring 
—no preservatives—that’s 
why children like the rich 
tangy flavor and its cool, sweet 
aftertaste. 


Mission Orange Drink is bot- 
tled by the dairy under the 
same sanitary regulations 





which govern all dairy opera- 
tions, 

Ask your local dairyman 
about daily deliveries of this 
wholesome and refreshing bev- 
erage to your school cafeteria. 
If he cannot supply you write 


the nearest Mission sales office 
listed here. 


MISSION 
ORANGE 


DRINK 
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— doesmb+ knou-/ 
Bethiehem, that little town of Judea where Jesus 
was born ... Nazareth, where he grew up... 
Bethsaida, where he took refuge . . . Jerusalem, 
where he spent that triumphant last week .. are 
all familiar names. Yet how well do you know 
them? Have you ever wondered how they look 
now—how they may have appeared centuries ago? 

The story of these places today, with a backward 
glance at what they have been in the dim but glo- 
rious past, is one of the most absorbing and inspir- 
ing of romances. It is told for you in a graphic 
series of articles soon to appear in The Christian 
Science Monitor— 


THE HOLY LAND 


‘Thom amd Mow~ 
54 by R.H. MARKHAM 


Through the “seeing eye” of this 
A R T | C L E S skilled observer, visit the land 
OCT. 1—NOV. 30 


where for ages empires struggled. 
See Nineveh, whence poured forth 
the mighty Assyrian hosts; Baby- 
lon, the home of luxury and learning; Hebron, 
where Abram pitched his tents; Sinai, where Moses 
received the law; Nebo, where he viewed the 
promised land; Baalbek, famous for its stupendous 
ruins. Vivid, simple and accurate, the series has in- 
terest and value for Bible students of whatever 
creed. 

The Monitor for these two months-—October 1 
to November 30— including all 51 articles of the 
series, is offered at the special rate of $1.00. It 
brings all the regular features of the Monitor, in- 
cluding the Weekly Magazine Section on Wednes- 
days. Send your subscription now on the coupon 
below. 





THE LAND EVERYONE KNOWS 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR HLS 
Dept. IM-10, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Please send the Christian Science Monitor to the address below for the two months, October and November, 
including the series of 5] articles, ‘The Holy Land—Then and Now,” for which remittance of $1.00 is enclosed. 





Name... 
Address 
Price of Regular Monitor The Wednesday issue only, imcluding the 
Subscriptions : Magazine Section : 
“| | month ose eoee 80.75 ESB $6 Dicccccevsttcngsnsninncesdansniscalinnttetinetinnterecenalae 
[) 3 months , ioe 2.25 : 
) 6 months : = 4.50 Special Offer 
eR ee ee 9.00 FD 6 RED cicecsersccesecrorqapasincesogenetieiepioneccnonseces 25 








The Discovery of America 


(Continued from page 36) 


Act Ii . 
PROPERTIES AND STAGE SETTING 


For exchange with natives, the 
Spaniards have six strings of colored 
beads, six colored caps (made in 
drawing class), and bells. Beards for 
Columbus and the men are made 
from black crinkled paper, braided. 
Scarlet robe for Columbus is made 
from cheesecloth dyed red. 

Three oblongs are drawn with 
chalk on the floor. These represent 
the three boats. Have them large 
enough for the children to walk 
around in. The trinkets for ex- 
change with the natives and the 
scarlet robe should be in boxes on the 
“Santa Maria,” which is the center 
ship. On each boat there should be 
a box of food and a bottle of water. 
The “Pinta” and the “Nifia” each 
have a banner, rolled up and covered 
with cloth or paper. A stout chair 
or stool is placed in the “Santa 
Maria,” from which flies the royal 
naval standard of Spain. 

ANNOUNCER—Columbus has set 
sail to find a new route to the Indies. 

CAPTAIN (on first ship)—I’m cap- 
tain of the good ship “Pinta.” 

COLUMBUS (om second ship)—I 
am sailing on the “Santa Maria,” the 
largest of the three ships. I am 
Columbus. 

CAPTAIN (on the third ship)— 
This ship is the “Nifia.” I am cap- 
tain. 

FOURTH sSAILOR—Look, oh, look, 
Columbus! The needle has changed. 
It doesn’t point to the North Star. 

(The two sailors on the “Santa 
Maria” cling together in fright.) 

coLuMBUS—The North Star has 
moved a little. The needle is all 
right. Have no fear. 

CAPTAIN (on “Pinta”’)—Oh, look! 
There are weeds on the water! 

FIRST SAILOR (looking toward 
horizon)—I see birds. 

(All eyes look toward horizon.) 

COLUMBUS—That proves we must 
be near land. Those birds are not 
found far from land. 

FIFTH SAILOR (pointing toward 
left)—A whale. They are always 
near shore. 

CAPTAIN (on “Pinta” )—Land! 
(All eyes look toward horizon.) 

SIXTH SAILOR (on “Nina” )—Alas, 
it’s only a cloud. 

(The sailors moan.) 

FIRST SAILOR—Columbus should 
take us home. Let’s tie him up and 
go home ourselves. 

SECOND SAILOR—But we haven't 
enough food to return home. Besides 
we couldn’t find the way. 

FIRST SAILOR—More birds. 

SECOND SAILOR (looking toward 
horizon) —What beautiful colors 
those birds have! 

CcoLuMBus (seeing birds, too, and 
speaking to men on his boat )—Those 
birds could not fly far from land. 
Look at their weak wings. 

FIRST SAILOR (looking over boat) 
—There is a branch with berries on 
it. 

SECOND SAILOR—Those berries 
would have been spoiled if they had 
been long in the water. _ 

co_tuMBus—I think we shall make 
land by tonight. We have sailed 


700 leagues to the west, as agreed. 
We will not sail any more after 
midnight. Keep a sharp watch. 

(All men look toward horizen, 
Columbus. mounts a chair and looks 
toward horizon.) 

COLUMBUs—Come here, men. Do 
you see anything toward the west? 

(Men mount chair in turn.) 

THIRD SAILOR—I see a light. 

FOURTH SAILOR—A light it is, in- 
deed. 

CAPTAIN (on “Nifia”)—The sun 
is coming up. 

FIFTH SAILOR—We shall soon 
know whether land is near. 

CAPTAIN (on “Pinta”)—Land, 
real land, this time! 

(Cries of “land” from all the.sail- 


ors and captains.) 


Act Ill 
PROPERTIES AND COSTUMES 


Beads, caps, and bells, in a box, 
and the royal naval standard of 
Spain are carried by Columbus. He 
wears a scarlet robe. 

Indians should have cotton yarn, 
parrots, and gold for exchange with 
Columbus and men. Parrots can be 
made from peanuts and colored 
paper. Gold can be fashioned from 
yellow paper. 

Two captains carry banners of the 
enterprise. The banners are deco- 
rated with a green cross having on 
each side the letters F and Y (the 
word “Isabella” used to be spelled 
with a Y), surmounted by crowns. 

Indian costumes for the Indians 
may be Indian suits and headbands of 
feathers. If the children do not have 
headbands, they can make them, us- 
ing feathers cut from colored paper. 

ANNOUNCER—Columbus lands in 
the New World. 

(Columbus, dressed in scarlet, has 
sword at side, and carries box of 
trinkets in one hand and naval ban- 
ner in the other. Captains follow, 
each with banner. Sailors follow. 
Indians are hiding behind desks.) 

COLUMBus (planting royal naval 
banner in place ready for it, and 
raising sword )—I claim this land for 
the kingdoms of Castile and Leon. 

CAPTAIN (of “Pinta,” placing ban- 
ner of the order of the green cross in 
a prominent place, followed by Cap- 
tain of “Nina”)—I1 do hope the na- 
tives are friendly. 

FIRST SAILOR—I wonder where 
they are. 

SECOND sAILoOR—We saw them 
clearly from our boats. 

THIRD sAILOR—Columbus, forgive 
us for having had so little faith in 


ou. - 

(All men beg forgiveness.) 

coLUMBUs—AIll is well, my good 
men. 

FIFTH SAILOR—Let’s see what you 
brought to exchange with the na- 
tives, Columbus. 

(Columbus takes beads out of box 
and holds them up to the light. In- 
dians tiptoe up to the strangers. 
Columbus gently slips a string of 
beads around the neck of each squaw. 
Columbus’ men each take beads or 
caps and give one of each to the 
other Indians. Indians put them on 
and smile.) 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The Discovery of America 


(Continued from page 80) 


CAPTAIN (of “Nivia”)—Why not 
show them the bells, Columbus? 

(Columbus gives the Indians the 
bells, and the natives ring them. 
Natives feel beards of Columbus and 
men. They look puzzled and run to 
shelter of trees [desks].) 

FIRST SAILOR—Their skins are 
olive. 

THIRD SAILOR—They look strong. 

CAPTAIN (of “Pinta”)—Look, the 
natives are returning. 

FIFTH SAILOR—They have parrots 
with them. 

THIRD SAILOR—They also have 
something that looks like cotton 
yarn. 


FOURTH SAILOR—Those gold orna- 
ments look valuable. Perhaps we 
can get some of them. 

COLUMBUS—We won't take them 
unless they give them to us. 

(Natives creep up to Columbus 
and men, giving them the parrots 
and cotton yarn. The chief offers 
Columbus gold.) 

COLUMBUS—We must save the 
gold for the crown. 

ANNOUNCER—It was a _ weary 
voyage from September*6 to Octo- 
ber 12. Columbus thought he dis- 
covered a new route to the Indies, 
but in reality he discovered a new 
world. 





The Right Kind of School 


(Continued from page 20) 


It seems that when she came to the 
school she found a low level of liv- 
ing. She decided that a seemingly 
impossible task should not conquer 
her. The first thing she did after a 
survey of the situation was to have a 
conference with the most influential 
member of the board of education. 
She found him willing to listen and 
after hearing her story of the exist- 
ing conditions and the standards that 
should be, he admitted he had not 
given it much thought. He was 
somewhat dubious about her plans, 
but told her to go ahead and he would 
give her backing. 

The next thing to do was to clean 
house. The teacher talked with the 
children and inspired them to make 
their school home one of which to be 
proud. Out went the dirt and the 
accumulated rubbish. 

The paper towels and the individ- 
ual cups were a problem at first, but 
when the value of this material was 
urged by the teacher, it was decided 
that they should be supplied. The 
teacher, with the co-operation of the 
children, was careful to avoid waste, 
and there has been no question as to 
the need of these supplies. 

The children were organized into 
committees to care for the grounds, 
the buildings, and the toilets. The 
committee responsible for the condi- 
tion of the grounds for that week 
saw to it that any paper thrown 


about was picked up and put in a re- 
ceptacle provided for refuse. 

The toilets presented a problem. 
Not only were they dirty and in need 
of paint, but they were decorated 
with literary and artistic gems that 
were more numerous than desirable. 
A frank discussion on this subject 
was held first with the girls and then 
with the boys. It was decided to ask 
the board of education for material 
to paint the outhouses and to supply 
the labor from the ranks of the older 
pupils. When once those buildings 
had been repainted and art had given 
away to sanitation and correct men- 
tal hygiene, they stayed clean. 

“We have still more to do,” said 
the teacher. “The Board has just 
agreed to supply coat hangers for all 
pupils. A small thing but a help. 
Bit by bit we are making the job 
more complete. We hope soon to 
have new furniture. Then we are 
going to work for screens on the win- 
dows. The people of this district are 
not rich, but they have proved that 
they can do more, much more, than 
often is done.” 

Because of her closeness to the real 
life problems of her pupils, the teach- 
er in the rural school has an unusual 
opportunity to do work of social 
service. Academic accomplishment 
alone does not justify the school. 
Without worth-while changes in liv- 
ing, the job is at best a poor one. 





A First-Grade Halloween Party 


(Continued from page 22) 


written on the blackboard, and the 
Entertainment Committee marked 
the scores after the names. This 
committee also awarded the prizes. 

Early on Halloween morning the 
tables were set. Small tables were 
placed together to make two long 
ones. They looked very festive, with 
a doily, napkin, cat favor, headband, 
and candy basket at each place. 
From the center pumpkins, holding 
the fortunes, orange strings radiated 
to the doilies. Jack-o'-lanterns and 
autumn leaves added color. 

The results were very gratifying. 
The children found an actual need 


for writing in the frequent lists that 
they made, the invitations, the icing 
recipe, and the fortunes. They found 
a use and a need for numbers when 
scoring games. They realized that a 
successful party needs to be planned, 
and that it is well to have two or 
three extra of everything in case of 
accident or extra guests. The social 
results were marked. The children 
learned the responsibility of the host- 
ess, that the guest’s pleasure comes 
first, that a hostess may participate in 
games but take no prize, and that 
the hostess must make all feel at 
home and happy. 
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Consider the Advantages 


of Membership 
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Membership in E.B.A.---restricted entirely to teachers--- 


gives you extra income in case of disability. 


Benefits 


cover all diseases, all accidents, all personal quarantine. 
Vacation protection as well as school term. 


Disabilities come suddenly---cost heavily. With E.B.A. 
protection, you will find it easier to meet these added 


expenses. 


Yet the cost is low,---$14.00 to $28.00 


yearly, depending upon amount of coverage. 


Investigate this plan, successful for more than a quarter- 


century. 


A post card to the address below will bring 


you complete information---and without obligation. 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Home Offices: Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





FREE NEATNESS CHARTS 
KEEP PUPILS NEAT—CLEAN 


ALL THE CHARTS YOU NEED 
FREE!..MAIL COUPON NOW 


prs se of successful teachers say 
these Free Neatness Charts are the 
easiest way to keep pupils neat and tidy. 
Last year they used almost a million with 
outstanding success! Charts are free. Cou- 
pon brings you all you need. Be sure to 
have an ample supply for your classes, 

Charts appeal instantly to children be- 
cause they make a game out of being 
neat. Provide a daily check-up on ap- 
pearance ... hair brushed, shoes shined, 
clothes neat, ete. Youngsters soon take 
pride in keeping their record good. 

If you would also like the handy Shinola 
Shine Kit for yourself or to help pupils 
keep shoes spick and span, send 25¢ with 
coupon. But send for charts today. They’re 
FREE whether you order Kit or not. 








HOME SHINE KIT ONLY 25c 


2 IN 1-SHINOLA-BIXBY CORP., Dept. R106 i 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City t 
Please send me free Neatness Charts. W 
Please send me the Home Shine Kit. I 
enclose 25c, 3 
Pe ardisievdnianncnsnnntninipneanavnialapatatnuibinninnnniien 6 
ET a ee ae ne _ £ 
oe ee eee ee ee ee 
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Art Masterpieces [-i.i%-.] 
In Two Sizes, Miniatures and Large Pictures 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
The Torn Hat—Suily 

Deer in the Forest, Twil ~ 
Bonheur 


estou @Ghr 


Pat et ed et et et 
eS+ourtwe teeS> © 


Dignity and a 
The Balloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle 

The Song of the Lark—Breton 
U. 8. Frigate 
“Old Ironsides’’—Johnson 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn— 
Couse 
The Lookout—‘‘All’s Well’’— 
The Windmili—Ruysdael 

The Return of 
—Boughton 
Sir Galahad—Watts 

Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 
Spring—Mauve 

The Helping Hand—Renouf 
The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
Madonna of 
Raphael 


Constitution— 


the Mayflower 


each of the 97 subjects in 


{ Homer 


the Chair— 


19 The Cook—C rse  samgaaaeg 
20 The Boyhood of Raleig! 
21 Sackville Children—Hop pner 50 or more ” ” 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-LePage 
24 Washington Crossing the Del- 49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 
aware 50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 
25 Detail Madonna— 51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem- 
Raphael brandt 
26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 52 The Angelus—Millet 
27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 
28 Road the Trees- 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 
Corot 56 The Jester—Hals 
2 The Storeroom—De Hooch 56 Avenue at Middelharnis— 
t0 Madonna of the Magnificat— Hobbema 
Botticelli 57 Children of Charles I — Van 
31 Interior of a OCottage—Israels 58 The Valley Farm—Constable 
32 George Washington—Stuart 59 Columbus—Del Piombo 
33 The Money Counter—Murillo 60 Icebound—Metcalf 
34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca— 
> 


6 The 


The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 


Raphael [quez 


T Canal, Venice- 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 
urner 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 

37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris i——«€_ = 

38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 65 Lavinia—Titian 

40 The Gleaners Millet 66 The Spinner Maes { meer 
41 Fog Warning—Homer 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 
p q - 68 Mill Pond—Inness 

42 Holy Night—Correggio = 

43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 

44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 
45 Harp aot the Winds—Martin 71 Madonna and Child — Fra 
46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolde Filippo Lippi 

47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 


ter—Vigee-LeLr 


73 Erasmus—Holbein 





Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 


These miniatures are on sheets size 3% x 4% inches 
and are put up in packages of one dozen of a subject. 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) 20c dozen, Prepaid 
50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) 12c dozen, Not Prepaid 


SPECIAL ENTRODUCTORT OFFER: 97 ye ny Miniatures— one of 
the accompanying list—for 


only $1.00, Prepaid. 


Large Full-Color Pictures (For the Teacher) 


Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art pa- 
per. On the inner pages of the folder are printed the 
story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask 
the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects, 30c Each, Prepaid 


“ 25c Each, Not Prepaid 


74 The Belated Kid-—W. M. 
Hunt { Hitcheock 

75 Flower Girl in Holland — 

76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 

77 The Old Water Mill — Hob- 
ma 

8 Children of the Sea—Israels 

9 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 

80 Syndies of The Cloth Guild— 
Rembrandt 

81 Northeaster—Homer [ Sarto 

82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 

88 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 

84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 

85 The Blessing—Chardin 

86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 

87 Bringing Home the Newborn 
Calf—Millet 

88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 

89 Childhood—Perrault 

90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 

91 Pilgrims Going to Church — 
Boughton 

92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 

93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 

94 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 

95 A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society—Landseer 

96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose— 
Sargen 

OT A Holiday—Potthast 

















— Story of America 


Historical Readers 


This series presents the story of our 
country’s founding and early growth, in 
form adapted for pupils in grades 3 to &. 
Each volume may be used independently 
if desired. 


All of these books except “Colonial Life 
in America” are by Ramon Coffman, well 
known children’s writer. “Colonial Life 
in America” is by L. Morton Tillinghast 
and Edna M. Colman, authors of note. 


The Age of Discovery 


Tells about the Indians and their civil- 
ization, the Northmen, the coming of Co- 
lumbus, early French and English explor- 
ers, the Spaniards and their - conquests. 
68 illustrations. 160 pages. Full cloth. 


New World Settlement 


The thrilling story of New World ex- 
ploration and settlement, including Car- 
tier’s adventures; explorations by Cham- 
plain, Marquette, Joliet, La Salle; Drake's 
voyage; the Pilgrims, etc. 40 illustra- 
tions. 4 maps. 142 pages. Full cloth. 


Growth of the Colonies 


A narration of the major events during 
the colonial period. Includes: settlement 
of Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, the Carolinas and Georgia; 
French and Indian wars; colonia! leaders. 
67 illustrations. 142 pages. Full cloth. 


Colonial Life in America 


Describes pioneer life during the early 
days in America. Tells about the homes 
and their furnishings, the industries, co- 
lonial life, modes of travel, dress, etc. 
45 illustrations. 128 pages. Full cloth. 


Founding the Republic 


This interesting narrative begins with 
the Boston Massacre and Tea Party; takes 
up the Revolution; the Constitution ; the 
Louisiana Purchase ; the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition ; the War of 1812. 44 illustra- 
tions 128 pages. Full cloth. 


Advancing the Frontier 


Important events im America during the 
19th century. Includes: the westward 
movement; Indians of the Plains; Texas; 
railroads; the telegraph; story of Lincoln ; 
the Civil War; “Custer’s Last Stand”; ete. 
44 illustrations. 128 pages. Full cloth. 


Price, each book, 72 cents, postpaid. 








Our Food 


The story of wholesome foods 

what countries they come 
from, how they are brought to 
our tables, the history and mod- 
ern development of foods, why 
people eat them, and how they 
are prepared. The subjects in- 
clude: Fruit, cereals, milk, but- 
ter, cheese, bread, fish, oysters, 
sugar and preserves, cocoa, tea, 
coffee, meat products, poultry 
and eggs, spices, vegetables, nuts 
and dried fruits. 129 unusually 
graphic illustrations, many of 
them full page. Full cloth. 256 
pages. Price 96 cents, postpaid. 


Our Clothing 


In this book “Flo” and “Bob” 
learn about their everyday cloth- 
ing, its care, selection and his- 
tory. They find out about the 
different fibers, their sources 
and how spinning and weav- 
ing was done in former days, 
and how differently modern 
machinery does it today. Other 
subjects : clothing manufac- 
ture, leather, shoes, hats, furs, 
rubber goods, dyestuffs, lace, 
thread and needles, buttons, 
precious stones. 145 illustra- 
tions, many full page size. 256 
pages. Full cloth. Price, 96 
cents, postpaid. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Ask for FREE Catalog of All Owen Publications for Teachers and Pupils 
————— een nein 
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Dear READER: 


We hope that your work for the new school year has started off 
well. With your routine established, and your preliminary plans 
functioning, you are ready for the unusually interesting activities 
which October offers. THE INsTRUCTOR presents a variety for you. 
The contents of the magazine are classified in the columns below. 

Articles which we feel will help you solve three difficult problems 


are “The Right Kind of School,” 
on page 20; 


discussed by William P. Uhler, Jr., 


“Preparing for Auditorium Experiences,” 


by Lloid B. 


Jones, on page 36; and “Counseling the Superior Child,” by Edith 


Brandeis, on page 58. 


You will find helpful the new department, 
which begins this month on pages 70-71. 


to Education,” 


“Photoplays as an Aid 
We present 


there reviews of recent motion pictures, and suggestions for correla- 
tion with history and literature, prepared by William Lewin. On 
pages 3, 4, 5, and 7, questions in the fields of arithmetic, art, reading, 
and English are answered by Frederick S. Breed, Jessie Todd, W. B. 


Townsend, and Anna Winans Kenny, respectively. For a list of new 


books with brief comments about each, refer to page 12. 


Fun” is on page 11. 


“Just for 


Six requested poems appear on page 68. 


Safety education is the theme of our Illustrated Unit of Work and 
Picture Section this month. Lesson material and check exercises on 
three grade levels; handwork; suggestions for a puppet play; and 


many illustrations emphasize this important subject. 


Note also 


Tue Instructor Safety Award announced on Plate I. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Indians— 

This fascinating subject is repre- 
sented on the cover, showing a paint- 
ing of Two Guns, and in the picture 
study, page 19; a photograph, page 
20; units on pages 27 and 60; seat- 
work on page 26; an activity on page 
30; a song on pages 34-35; and a 
play on page 36. 


Halloween— 

Halloween material is presented in 
a unit on page 22; a play on page 33; 
three recitations, “Boo!” “A Hallow- 
een Conundrum,” and “A Good 
Disguise,” page 32; a poster on page 
53; and a photograph on Plate XI. 


Columbus Day— 

The poem, “Appreciation,” on 
page 32, and a play on page 36 will 
make appropriate additions to the 
program for Columbus Day. 


Safety— 
A medium for teaching safety is 
found in the step drawings on page 
and in the Illustrated Unit of 
Work and Picture Section. The post- 
er on page 21 correlates with this 
important topic. 


Autumn and Harvest— 

Interesting material for the fall 
season can be found in the poster, 
“Raking Autumn Leaves,” page 
21; the unit on bread, page 24; seat- 
work, page 26; a nature-study story, 
“The Crickets’ Moving Day,” page 
28; an activity, “Making a Fruit 
and Vegetable Stand,” page 30; 
music for the rhythm band, page 
31; and a unit on corn, page 60. 

(Continued on page 83) 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Indians— 

The cover subject, “Two Guns,” 
by Winold Reiss, the picture study 
lesson on page 19, a photograph on 
page 20, and a song, pages 34-35, 
are about Indians. Related material 
is the play on page 36, and the unit 
about corn on page 60. 


Halloween— 

Two recitations on page 32 are es- 
pecially appropriate. Page 33 has a 
play for all grades. The poster on 
page 53. and the Halloween photo- 
graph on Plate XI correlate with 
safety. 


Columbus Day— 

A play on page 36 and a poem, 
“Appreciation,” on page 32, will 
help celebrate this important day. 
Page 54 is also of interest. 


Safety 

The poster on page 21 carries a 
lesson of safety. On page 61 is a 
story that tells how some children 
formed a safety council. Plates I- 
XVI are devoted to the subject of 
safety. 


Autumn and Harvest— 

“Raking Autumn Leaves,” page 
21, suggests seasonal outdoor fun. 
Two recitations on page 32, “Au- 
tumn Gold” and “Autumn,” and a 
poem on page 68, also entitled “Au- 
tumn,” will add interest to a fall 
program. On page 28 is a. story 
with a fall topic. Units on pages 
56 and 60 have to do with foods. On 
page 61 is a biographical story of 
Hawthorne, who loved the fall. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
(Continued from page 82) 


Program Material— 

Music appropriate to the season 
will be found on pages 31, and 34- 
35. Music study is included in the 
units on pages 24 and 27. On page 
32 are two exercises and six recita- 
tions. An article on preparing au- 
ditorium programs is on page 36. 


Stories— ; 

Two nature stories on page 28 
will provide interesting reading ma- 
terial for primary ‘grades. 


Units of Work— 

The Illustrated Unit of Work 
and Picture Section, Plates I-XVI, 
has safety as its subject. Other units 
occur on pages 22, 24, and 27. 
Seatwork; Tests— 

On page 26 are two groups of seat- 
work relating to the two units: “A 
Unit on the Creek Indians” and “The 
Study of Bread.” Questions and ac- 
tivities are included with the picture 
study and on Plates II and IV, and 
there is seatwork on Plate XIV. 

od 
Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting— 

Refer to page 3 for a column on 
arithmetic, and page 64 for an arith- 
metic item. Correlations appear on 
pages 22, 24, and 30. Page 63 has 
a spelling item, with correlations on 
pages 24 and 30. Handwriting cor- 
relations will be found on pages 22, 
24, 30, and 66. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover and page 19 supply art 
appreciation material. See also sug- 
gestions for picture study in the 
units on pages 24 and 27. For 
handwork ideas, see Plates VIII-IX, 
XII-XIII, and pages 4, 19, 21, 23, 
25, 27, 29, 30, 53, 63, 64, and 66. 


Elementary Science— 

For material in elementary science, 
refer to pages 21, 24, 26, 28, 29, 30, 
and 66. 


Hygiene; Physical Education— 

Pages 20, 24, 27, 30, and 32 offer 
correlations in hygiene. A unit on 
page 27 suggests games. Play sto- 
ries, appearing on page 32, contain 
interesting exercises. 


Language; Reading— 

A column on grammar is pre- 
sented on page 7. For language cor- 
relations, see pages 22, 24, 27, and 
30. See also two items on page 66. 
A column on reading appears on 
page 5, and correlations are on pages 
24, 30, and 63. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Subject matter in geography will 
be found on pages 19, 24, 27, 30, 63, 
and 66; and in history, on pages 19, 
24, 26, 27, 30, 32, 34-35, and 36. 
Pages 22, 27, 30, 36, 53, 63, 66, and 
68, and Plates I-XVI contain mate- 
rial emphasizing character education. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
(Continued from page 82) 


Program Material— 

Four recitations for middle grades 
are presented on page 32. A Hallow- 
een play appears on page 33; and a 
play about Columbus and. an article 
on the auditorium on page 36. See 
also Plates XII—XIII and XV. 


Stories— 

Interesting to pupils of middle 
grades is a story on safety, page 61. 
Also on page 61 is a biographical 
story of Nathaniel Hawthorne, of 
interest to English classes of middle 
and upper grades, 


Units; Lesson Material; Tests— 

There is a unit on potatoes, page 
56; a unit on Indian corn, page 60; 
and one on air, page 62. Page 58 
has lesson material on flowers. Plates 
I-XVI contain the Illustrated Unit 
of Work and Picture Section. On 
page 54 are two tests—one on history 
and one on arithmetic. The picture 
study on page 19, and units on pages 
§6, 60, and 62, have questions and 
activities. 

° 
Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting—— 

Refer to pages 3, 54, and 56 for 
arithmetic; page 60 and an item on 
page 63 for spelling; and page 66 
for an item on handwriting. 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover and pages 19, 27, 60, 
and 62 contain art-appreciation ma- 
terial. Plates VIDI-IX and XII- 
XIII, and pages 4, 19, 21, 23, 27, 29, 
30, 53, 55, 57, 60, 62, 63, 64, 66, 
and 68 relate to handwork. 


Elementary Science— 

For science topics, see the poster, 
page 21; two stories on page 28; the 
drawings, page 29; material on pages 
56-58; units on pages 60 and 62; 
and two items on page 66. 


Hygiene; Physical Education— 

Hygiene correlations are found on 
pages 20, 27, 56, and 60. The unit 
on page 27 suggests games. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Language material occurs on pages 
7, 27, 66, and 70-71. Pages 60 and 
66 have language correlations. Page 
61 will interest literature classes, as 
will the correlations on pages 70-71. 
For reading suggestions, see pages 5, 
60, and 64. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

The picture study, page 19; hand- 
work, page 30; an article, page 58; 
units on pages 27, 56, and 60; and 
an item on each of the pages, 63, 64, 
and 66, contain geography material. 
For history, see pages 19, 27, 30, 36, 
and 54; for correlations, see pages 
56, 58, 60, a poem on page 68, and 
the visual-education material on 
pages 70-71. Pages 27, 36, 53, 58, 
61, 63, 66, and 68, and Plates I- 
XVI stress character education. 
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---mot only a new and improved 


CORONA 





@ The ONLY portable with the 
Floating Shift 

®@ Touch Selector 

@ One-stroke Ribbon Reverse 

@ Piano Key Action 

@ All-around Frame 


Smart carrying case and free 
touch-typing lessons included 





CORONA STANDARD (illustrated) 
is “the buy of the year” at $49.50. 
Other models, $37.50 up. 





--- but a new partial payment 


plan for teachers 


Perhaps you have an old type- 
writer you can turn in for the down 
payment. Then take one of these 
amazingly fast and complete Corona 
Standards home with you, and pay 


for it as you use it...as little as $1 


a week. 


See one at any Corona dealer’s— 
or write us for copy of free folder. 


@®eeeeoeseesesé6e 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 10, 719 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Please send me free copy of booklet 
checked [(] Corona Standard $49.50 [1 other 
Corona models. 


Name. 





Addr City. 





State. School 
(All prices subject to revision) 
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GO PLACES COMFORTABLY IN 


Enna feliche 





Busy teachers often find that hand- 
flexed Enna Jetticks completely conquer 
the ready-to-drop feeling at the close 
of school. They keep your appearance 
up to the mark, too, with their new 
fashions. 


‘Punt 


slightly higher in Canada 
SIZES 1TO12 WIDTHS AAAAA TO EEE 










The dainty, fine trimmings are a 
fashionable new touch on this trim 
oxford. In black or brown kid or 
suede. Sizes | to 10; and in these 
widths—AAAA to D and EEE. $6, 
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Parent-Teacher Associations 


TWO OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 





This FREE Service will 
assure successful, well- 
attended meetings . . . . 


OW you may present to your 

P.T.A., Mothers Club or Child 
Study Group members a well planned, 
authoritative and interesting course 
of study for the coming club year. 
You won’t have to think about the 
topics, the source of subject material, 
the outlines for discussion or any 
other problems that make program 
planning such a difficult undertaking. 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE has 
taken care of all the details for you. 


Wise Guidance for the 
PreSchool Child 


The first five years of a child’s life 
is a crucial time when he needs care- 
ful guidance. It is to help all those 
associated with young children to a 
better understanding of what child- 
hood’s fundamental needs are and 
how best to meet them that this pro- 
gram has been arranged. It is an un- 
usual course of study and it will 
bring priceless help in handling such 
matters as early discipline, feeding, 
tantrums, ete. 


Growing Up from 
Five to Fifteen 


is particularly emg for all par- 
ents’ groups. When children go to 


FOR GROUP DISCUSSION 


school all kinds of problems and sit- 
uations arise which concern parents, 
teachers and children. Their suc- 
cess at school and in the community 
depends on whether their parents are 
able to meet these problems under- 
standingly and helpfully. This pro- 
gram takes up month by month just 


these situations and distinguished — 


specialists in the field of education 
and child guidance show hew best to 
handle them. 


Other Free Service Bulletins 


In addition to the programs, The Par- 
ents’ Magazine provides other ser- 
vice bulletins for distribution to your 
members. These include an “Intelli- 
gence Test for Parents”; Group 
Study for Parents, a 16-page leafiet 
for leaders; “Parents, Know Your 
Job”; Ten Commandments for Par- 
ents; “Why Join the P.T.A?” These, 
too, are available for the asking. 


Special Group 
Subscription Rates 


‘Members of parents’ groups may en- 


ter subscriptions at a special half 
price offer in groups of ten or more. 
In addition to the program articles, 
the magazine will bring each month 
30 other interesting, helpful features 
on the everyday problems of child 
rearing. 


‘pees ——MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY— — — —— 





Name 


City. 


...School Age Programs .. 
. 
Address 


Orgamization...............ccccccceeece-- 


EE Se ae a 


at Group Service Bureau, 

THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 

9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of 
The Parents’ Magazine and the number of pro- 


grams checked below. 
group service and the special subscription rates. 


Tell me more about your 


PreSchool Programs 


State. 
IN10-36 








Preparing for Auditorium Experiences 


(Continued from page 36) 


drill most of the suggestions come 
from the pupils who are in ‘their 
seats. 

Johnny comes back next day with 
his program ready. It is pretty 
crude. He did not have time to pre- 
pare it thoroughly. Besides, the pro- 
gram was someone else’s idea, and he 
couldn’t do it as well as if it had 
been his own. Is the director dis- 
appointed? No, not at all. After 
twenty different pupils have had an 
experience similar to Johnny’s, cer- 
tain definite principles of creating 
entertainment for others out of one’s 
own interests and activities—certain 
general rules—begin to establish 
themselves in the minds of the group 
at large. After this has happened 
fifty times, the principles are pretty 
well fixed. 

When Johnny comes back on the 
program committee six months later, 
with his own and many similar ex- 
periences in mind, his offering holds 
the audience and brings generous ap- 
plause. He has made a definite 
spiritual conquest of the nemesis, 
“I can’t,” in addition to the ‘more 
obvious outcomes of the procedure. 
With spiritual conquest, an educa- 
tional objective is attained. 


@ THE second phase of our train- 

ing procedure is called observa- 
tion, or, better still, demonstration. 
When I have assembled a second- 
grade group for a demonstration 
period, I borrow a sixth-grade group 


from the playground teacher. The 
sixth grade carries on an auditorium 
period for both grades, especially for 
the benefit of the little folks. 

There is no better training for 
both grades. The second-grade chil- 
dren are inspired and gain many 
ideas. The attention of the sixth 
grade is drawn toward a self-analysis 
that has tonic effects for days after- 
wards. 

The experimental phase of our 
work in auditorium training is not 
yet developed as far as it should be. 

An example may serve to show 
more definitely how the experimen- 
tal procedure is carried out. Of 
course, there is always the problem 
of discipline. Theoretically at least 
the pupils should socially control 
themselves, not for the satisfaction 
of the teacher, but for their own 
greater skill in meeting the problems 
of social control and law enforce- 
ment in daily life. 

After trying and discarding a 
number of plans, we started an ex- 
periment in our, best division. A 
disciplinary committee of four mem- 
bers was appointed (carefully chosen 
by the director). These pupils were 
first trained to note and evaluate 
disorderly conduct. They were then 
given the problem of keeping an 
orderly auditorium. Within three 
weeks the director was able to resign 
as top sergeant, and to give his at- 
tention to the creative and construc- 
tive aspects of the work. 





Safety Council 


(Continued from page 61) 


“T’ll stand guard at our crossing,” 
cried a determined-looking girl, who 
lived near the boulevard. 

“Why don’t we all take turns,” 
suggested Bill, “and work in shifts as 
the policemen do?” 

“Good!” agreed Peter. “This be- 
gins to look like a real Safety Coun- 
cil.” 

The members of the Safety Coun- 
cil found a dozen things to do every 
day. There were small children who 
had to be taught to play in their 
yards. Forgetful members would 
run across the street without looking 
both ways for cars. Heavy toys were 
left on sidewalks for people to stum- 
ble over in the dark. Older girls and 
boys forgot about taillights for their 
bicycles. And always there were 
street crossings to watch as little 
folks raced to and fro. 

Then the day came when the Safe- 
ty Council had a chance to prove its 
service in a wonderful way. A big 
truck and a milk wagon collided at 
the corner of Griffith Street and 
Bailey Boulevard. Peter was standing 
guard at the crossing. 

As the huge truck swung around 
the corner, Peter saw a streak of pink 
dart out from a driveway into the 
street. It was little Rosie Botts! 
Like a flash Peter was in the drive- 
way. He pulled the child to safety 
just as the truck careened wildly into 
the milk wagon and stopped within 
six feet of Peter. 


Then Peter noticed the milkman, 
and shouted to him, “Are you badly 
hurt?” 

“Just my shoulder!” called the 
milkman. 

By this time excited residents were 
gathering. They helped: to pull the 
milkman from the wrecked wagon. 
It was Peter who telephoned the po- 
lice from the nearest house. 

Hours later Peter stood in the of- 
fice of the mayor of the city. 

“T was told that you wanted to see 
me,” he began somewhat shyly. 

“Yes, I did, Peter,” replied the 
mayor. “I want to hear more about 
your Safety Council.” 

So Peter told him all about the bi- 
cycles on the sidewalk, and about 
Elizabeth Brown’s suggestion, and 
how all the girls and boys on Griffith 
Street helped. 

“Wonderful!” said the mayor al- 
most to himself. “Wonderful!” Then 
turning to Peter he said, “I under- 
stand today you saved the life of a 
little girl.” 

“Oh, that,” said Peter, “was just 
ot! of my job on the Safety Coun- 
cil. 

But the mayor seemed to consider 
it more important. That is why each 
girl and boy on Griffith Street was 
invited to the mayor’s special picnic 
in honor of the Safety Council, and 
why Peter received a real badge from 
the city which read in gold letters, 
“Keep Our Streets Safe.” 
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Check Exercises on Safety 
for Primary Grades 


(Continued from Plate XIV) 


Kry 

I. 1. You might get hurt by a car. 

2. Baseball. 

3. It was safer. 

4. They might slide in front of a 
car. 

5. Cars slow up there; and police- 
men are often at corners. 

6. One of the big boys. 

7. The kindergarten. 

8. Jane. 

9. Yes. 

10. Yes. 

Il. l. c 4. j 7. a 10. h 
2.e 3 8. | ll. d 
Lo 85 “Ah 02.6 

ivy. t. 3 3. ¢ 5. b 
zz 4.c 6. a 

Vi. GS Et. ke 7.2 
z2.¢ 4. d 6. e 8. b 

VII. 1. No 5. Yes 9. Yes 13. No 

2. Yes 6. Yes 10. No 14. Yes 
3. Yes 7. No 11. No 15. Yes 
4. No 8. Yes 12. Yes 16. No 


Self-Checking Study 


Lessons on Safety 
(Continued from Plate XV1) 


Key 


For Intermediate Grades 
RP Tete y 3.7 .. F 
2. F 4..T é.F 
1. should not 5. are 
2. down 6. unsafe 
i. & 7. in a container 
4. 
Ra 
a 
2. 


A 


could 8. should 
eRe Ke SO 

So that you will not fall. 
No, someone might stumble 
on them and fall. 

. With points down. 

4. A scratch or cut by a rusty 
nail might be very harmful. 

5. Yes, someone might be cut 
by it. 

6. No, the gas might explode. 

7. No, a person might be killed 

by carbon monoxide. 
For Upper Grades 

. friends 

. enemies 

metal 

matches 

. small children 

close; away; downward 

match, cigarette, or cigar 

. pick up 


we 
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History Riddles 


(Continued from page 54) 


Key to RIDDLEs 


. Christopher Columbus 
. Ferdinand Magellan 
Amerigo Vespucci 

. Bartholomew Diaz 

. Leif Ericson 

. Vasco da Gama 


. Marco Polo 


NAMVAYWN 








We Asked Teachers 


to test 


HORLICK’S 
FOOD TABLETS 


in 


their own classes 











Here is their amazing report : 


1. On days when the children ate 

Horlick’s Food Tablets before 
lunch, they were quiet, attentive, 
more interested in their work. 


2. In contrast, when these tablets 

were omitted during the morn- 
ing, the children became hungry, 
noisy, fidgety. 


3. Horlick’s Tablets did not ad- 

versely affect the children’s 
appetites for lunch, as did other con- 
fections. 


4. When given a choice of con- 
fections, the children chose 
Horlick’s. 


This recent test of Horlick’s Food 
Tablets speaks volumes for the good 
this wholesome product can do. Made 
of full rich cream milk, selected 
wheat and choice malted barley, Hor- 
lick’s tablets are ideal for children. 
A fine source of energy and nourish- 
ment. Excellent to hand around 
during classes—to keep the children 
happy and attentive without spoiling 
their appetites. 


But make this amazing Horlick’s 
Food Tablet test yourself—on your 
own pupils. Buy some today—in 
either natural or chocolate flavor. 
They come in 10c and larger size 
flasks. Or write the Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk Corpo- 
ration, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Introductory Offer . 


If your dealer does not sell Hor- 
lick’s Tablets, send this coupon, 
with ten cents in money or stamps, to Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk Corporation, Racine, 
Wisconsin. We will send you postpaid a 
convenient pocket flask. Check flavor de- 
sired. Natural. Chocolate ___. 





a ee ee 


Address 





Dealer’s Name 
and Address... 
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“Two Guns” — 


Winold Reiss 


(Continued from page 19) 


Besides studying with his father, 
young Reiss attended the Royal 
Academy in Munich, where he was a 
student of Franz von Stuck. Al- 
though a hard worker, he found time 
to play, and his vacations were spent 
in typical German style, hiking, 
camping in the Bavarian Mountains, 
and enjoying other sports. 

Feeling himself both artistically 
and financially able, he set out for 
the United States in 1913. Imagine 
his grief and astonishment to find 
upon arriving in New York that the 
Indians did not live there, and to be 
told that he would have to make a 
five-day journey westward before he 
came to the great reservations! Un- 
daunted, he set to work to earn more 
money, doing any art work that 
came his way. 

Winold Reiss brought with him 
a new decorative style of painting 
which was unknown in the United 
States. His first big commission was 
the Crillon Restaurant in New York, 
which he decorated in 1920. He be- 
lieved in harmonizing the decorations 
with American taste and architecture. 
The ability to do this proved not 
only his artistic power but his keen 
understanding of a people. 

It is this same ability that made 
possible his very fine delineation: of 
the Blackfeet Indians. He speaks 
appreciatively of them as an artistic 
people with a splendid sense of color. 
He remarks about the skill of the 
women, who, as they decorate their 
tents, clothes, and ornaments, draw 
their name and life story. He ad- 
mires the noble red man for his home 
life, made beautiful because of a love 
for children and a consideration for 
the aged. All these ideas Mr. Reiss 
has embodied in portrait pictures of 
the Blackfeet Indians, the whole 
series of which the Great Northern 
Railway has published in a book en- 
titled Blackfeet Indians. 

Today Mr. Reiss is assistant pro- 
fessor at the College of Fine Arts of 
New York University. But in the 
summer he returns to his lodge built 
in Glacier National Park, and, be- 
sides enjoying his neighbors, the 
Blackfeet Indians, he conducts sum- 
mer classes in art. 

His latest achievement may be 
seen in the Cincinnati Union Termi- 
nal Building where he has done a 
mosaic-mural depicting the history 
of the American railroad. 


Fourth-Grade Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 54) 


Key To TEst 


1. 8 rabbits 
2. 5 pencils 
3. 11 fish 

4. 6 boys 

§. 10 birds 
6. 7 balloons 
7. 30 pennies 
8. 12 eggs 
9. 15 plants 
1. § 3. § 5 
2. A 4. D 6. 








FREE 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS FOR 
Iv 2° 3°? GRADE 


~ Includes an educa- 
tional Word Game. 
Simplified Weight 
Record. Drawings 
to color. 16 pages 
with full color cover. 


With Outline Drawings 
to be Colored by 
Your Pupils 


ARLY five million copies of 

“The Land of Oranges and Lem- 

ons” have been requested by teachers of 
the first, second and third grades. Edited 
with the help of leading educational au- 
thorities, this supplementary reader tells 
the story of the citrus industry in the 
manner approved for younger children: 


Simple words and sentences. Large 
type. Colored illustrations, and outline 
drawings to be colored by pupils. Instruc- 
tiveword game. Simplified weight record. 


Orders for this booklet have increased 
year by year, so we urge you to order im- 
mediately to be sure of receiving your 
full request. 


Send coupon now for your free supply, 
stating quantity required for your classes 
—one copy for each pupil. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGESe LEMONS 


SEND COUPON 


CauirorniA Faurr Growers EXCHANGE 
Div. E-310 Sunkist Building 


Los Angeles, California | 
| 





Please send me copies of “The Land of 
Oranges and Lemons’’— one for each of my pupils. | 


Name. 
Name of School. Grade 











City, State 
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ORDER NOW-PAY LATER 


IF MORE CONVENIENT 


Low-Priced Clubs 


The INSTRUCTOR (,%25%) fx! 
a year, 
with The Pathtinder 
with Noture M 
with Etude, Music Magozine 
with Correct English 
with Reoder’s Digest 
with Child Life . 
with Wee Wisdom . 
with Children’s Act 
with American Boy ........ 
with American Childhood 
with American Girl 
with American Home .. 
with American Mogozine .. 
with eee Homes ond Go 
with Boys’ Life 
with C liter’ "s, National ‘Weekly 
with pm History 
with Fiction Porade 
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with Hygeia, Heolth Magazine. 00 
with Journal of Geogrephy 00 4. 
with Literary Digest ...... 50 5. 
with McColl’s Magazine 50 3. 
with Open Road for Boys 50 3. 
with Parents’ Magazine 50 3. 
with Pictorial Review 50 3.1 
with Popular Mechanics 00 45 
with Popular Science Monthly 00 3.60 
with Practical Home Economics 50 4.15 
with Redbook ..................... 00 4.25 
with Review of Reviews Co teates ety). 50 4.25 
with School Arts Magazine........ 50 5.10 
with Woman's Home Companion... 3.50 3.25 

NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired 

for two years in any of the above offers, 

add 31.35 to prices in second column. 
The Pathfinder (eyear) 
with Nature Magozine ....... $4.00 $3.60 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.00 2.30 
with Correct English miter 350 3.10 
with Reader’s Digest ......................... 400 3.85 
with Child Life . tasted j . 3.50 3.10 
with Wee Wisdom 2.00 1.85 
with McCall’s Magazine . 2.00 1.50 
with American Childhood . 3.50 3.10 
with Popular Mechanics -- 3.50 3.00 
with Woman's Home Companion............ 2.00 1,50 

° 3.00 
Nature Magazine (,°.°° 
with Etude, Music Magazine $5.00 $3.75 
with Correct English 5.50 5.00 
with Reader’s Digest .............. 6.00 5.25 
with Child Life ’ 5.50 4.20 
with Wee Wisdom 4.00 3.75 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine. — ig: 
with Review of Reviews nineunaian 6.00 4.25 
with MeCall’s Magazine onneiaaaias 400 3.30 
with Parents’ Magazine <n Go 
with Pictorial Review inlhean 400 3.60 
with Popular Mechanics . 5.50 5.00 
with American Girl . 450 4.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion 4.00 3.75 
. : bd $2.00 
Etude, Music Magazine (5°.°° ) 
with Correct Emglist 2... .sscccseeses $4.50 $3.85 
with Reader's Digest 5.00 4.60 
with Child Life .... 450 3.50 
with Wee Wisdom 3.00 2.60 

with Hygeia, Health Magazine 450 4.10 
with Review of Reviews (Te Teachers esly).. 5.00 3.60 
with American Childhood 450 3.85 
with American Girl 3.50 2.85 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 3.00 2.25 
with MeColl’s Magozine ........................ 3.00 2.30 
with Parents’ Magezine .......................... 4.00 2.75 

4 } 2.50 
Child Life (,°5° 
with Reader’s Digest $5.50 $ 
wich Wee Wisdom 3.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 
with MecColl’s Magazine ... 3.50 


with American Boy ...... 3.50 
with American Girl ‘ 
with Pictorial Review 

with Woman’s Home Gonpaaten 
with Boys’ Life centionttientinad : 
with Parents’ Magozine mviegealene 
with Populor Mechanics 


Correct English (,*?5° ) 


with Reader’s Digest ..... $ 
with Review of Reviews (Je Teachers only) 
with American Magazine ...... 

with Woman's Home Companion... 
with McCall's G Woman's H. Comp..... 
with Collier’s, National we wunsiee 

with Parents’ Magazine 
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MAGAZINES AT BAR 
INSTRUCTOR STAR PLIST ot MAGAZINES 


Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR and these nine magazines of proven classroom value 





—=———— * THE PATHFINDER 


Every week from Washington, D.C., and the only news 
magazine published at this great center of wurld ac- 
tivity. Ideal for teachers and pupils because it pro- 
vides first-hand, concise and understandable informa- 
tion on everything of importance in national and 
world affairs. Thousands of schools use it in the 
teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and 
Current Events. Departments: Editorial ; Timely Top- 
ies; Foreign; Congress; Capital Chat; Scientific ;: 
Aviation ; Governmental; Health; Personalities ; Busi- 











ness; Women; Home; Pastime, etc. Illustrated. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


The Pathfinder, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.10. 


\ with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35. 


NATURE * NATURE MAGAZINE 


Interprets the out-of-doors as does no other publica- 


«=| tion. Fits into the classroom program. Each month 


it presents fascinating, beautifully illustrated articles 
about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, 
the weather, and other interesting things in Nature; 
also a sixteen-page section of outstanding nature pic- 
tures in rotogravure and sixteen pages devoted to 
Conservation matters (a new feature). The foremost 
nature writers, artists, and photographers contribute 
regularly to its pages. Entertaining, accurate, 














Hi old. Includes stories, play 





$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


invaluable for reference and supplementary readi 





*CHILD LIFE 32, Children’s 


Interesting, worth-while stories and poems that stim- 
ulate the child’s desire to read, both for information 
and pleasure. NEW THINGS-TO-DO SECTION gives 
boys and girls more cut-outs, puzzles, colored pages, 
tracings, games, and beginners’ drawing lessons. The 
Teachers’ Edition is the regular edition plus four ey- 
tra pages of classroom plans and projects. Inspir- 
ing stories about heroes of history and people of other 
lands, Hobby Club, Pen and Pencil Club, and other 
features supplement the regular classroom program. 
| Simply ask for Teachers’ Edition—no extra charge. 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 


Child Life, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50. 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75. 


* READER’S DIGEST 


A publication that appeals to thinking people. Pre 
sents monthly in condensed form articles of unusual 
interest selected from 150 leading periodicals by a 
staff of 12 editors. Each issue comprises 128 pages 
of rich reading, diverse in subject, world-wide in 
scope. A notable feature is the bock supplement, a 
condensation of a non-fiction bodk of outstanding 
merit. Also included are bits of wit and humor, bi- 
ographical sketches of authors, etc. A topical Index 
is published semi-annually, June and December. Cop- 
ies available on request. 


CHILD LIFE 

















$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Nature Magazine, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75. 


j with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 


wees * THE ETUDE Moicine 


The world’s outstanding music magazine. It is an un- 
equaled source of inspiration, information and recre- 
ation for teachers, pupils and lovers of music. Each 
month it features 20 to 24-pages of new music to 
play and sing (with helpful, analytic study notes) ; 
practical articles on all phases of music by leading 
authorities ; music-world news ; departments for music 
supervisors, teachers and students of piano, violin, 
organ, voice, etc.; and a special section for young 
beginners containing a fascinating variety of musi 
games, puzzles, stories, etc. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


, {with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.85. 


(with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.10. 


Nawsweek * NEWS -WEEK 


NEWS-WEEK, the illustrated news magazine, pre- 
sents each week in 19 departments the significant 
events of all the world. It is completely impartial and 
accurate. Each fact is verified through the aid of 
5,500 correspondents in all parts of the world. In 
every issue 70 action photographs blend with the clear, 
easily understandable text so that NEWS-WEEK not 
only tells but shows you what is happening. Also, by 
furnishing information not available elsewhere, it 
completes your understanding of the week's events. 


$4.00 per year of 52 issues. 


Special Price of News-Week to Teachers Only—$2.25. 
Add News-Week to any magazine or club. 


Saeeee * CHILDREN’S 


ACTIVITIES 


A magazine providing 
worthwhile activities for 
children from 3 to 12 years 


projects, things to make = 
and do, ete. Delightfully 
different. Endorsed by edu- 
eators and child specialists. 











| 
Use i Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 





$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Reader’s Digest, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00. 
1 year \ with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. 


* CORRECT ENGLISH 


Correct 
ENGLISH This magazine provides authoritative instruction in the 
How to Uselt | correct use of English by apt quotation and clear, 
: comprehensive ruling. Typical language problems are 
explained clearly by drill and by illustration. Pro- 
nunciation and correct use of words are especially 
stressed. Subscribers may consult the editor on any 
difficult English problem. Regular monthly features 
include: Your Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge 
It; Questions and Answers; Month’s Best Books; How 
Can I Test My English? Monthly Business English 
Contest ; Problems of Teacher and Pupil. 





"$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.50 


——— *WEE WISDOM 


Wisdom A magazine adored by children and approved by par- 
— ents and teachers. Provides boys and girls with hours 
of delightful entertainment and a wealth of construc- 
tive activities. Captivating stories in which boys and 
girls play human, natural parts and which teach young 
readers valuable lessons in honesty, cotrage, friendli- 
ness and self-control. Activities include: cooking, 
sewing, handicraft, stamp collecting, art projects, 
games, puzzles, cut-outs, a department for young 
writers, and other features. A splendid character 
builder and classroom aid. 


$1.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Wee Wisdom { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.25. 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.50. 











@ See Page 14 for Instructor Handbooks 
and Page 10 for Other Teaching Helps 














Children’s Activities (10 Neu Children’s Activities, 1 year, with The [ [™ Oct 96) ® Date. 193. 
with MeCall’s Magazine arr a 3.59 325 INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50; with The § F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
fj awe 4 ' . 
with Pletorial Review "3.50 3.10 INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. @ (| Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.50; for (1) 2 years, $3.50. 
with Woman's Home Companion oe 3.50 3.25 a Send me the “Elementary Science” (All Grades) for 25c additional. Price witheat 

$1.00 , $3.00 Pub’! Our Instrector Handbooks “Beat work for Primary Grades for 2c additional,” {WC RSIRUCIR 

. J e 5 ’ ur tw. ‘or - addition 
Wee Wisdom a year Reader s Digest a year Price Price % checked The Social Studies” (All Grades) for 25c additional. 50c cach book 
with American Childhood ......._..__.$3.50 $3.25 with American Childhood . $5.50 $5.25 : : 
with American Girth .........0cccceccsece. coneeee 250 2.25 with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 5.50 4.75 Send me the following magazines and books: 
with Better Homes and Gardens............ 2.00 1.60 with Current History... 6.00 5.75 
we ae } anal enenees 2 +o 4 i 4H a ND ceencensncesiinicesasite 28 3a : 5 can coitenien bine. 
wr ‘arents’ Magozine ........................ 3. t ith Popular Mechanics .................. =e \ totals 
with Popular Mechanics 350 3.25 with Pictorial Review "4.00 3.50 me dan ate Peer 6 I will remit not later than Nov. 5, 1936.* 
with Literary Digest ......... 5.00 4.75 with Outdoor Life ......... , 
with Children’ s Activities (10 Nos.) 3.50 3.25 with Popular ) Ea B Name Ba PD iirc —Lic inh eeimeniite 
a St. 
ey the bother of sendi later b: a vith at tes me 
iy ISVILT ° You can sa’ save t e bother of sending remittance later by enclosing w your 
. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANS VILLE, NE Y. order a check postdated November 5th and we will not cash it until that date. 
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HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, gall subscriptions ore for 
one full year. If one azine is desired, use 
‘Publishers Price’ in first column. !f more than 
one magazine is desired, use “Club Price’ in second 
column. Under some of the magazines will 
found combinations, the prices of which in most 
cme are lower than the total of the clubbing prices 
of the magazines included in the combinations. To 
effect the maximum savi three or more mag- 
azines avail yourself of ‘these special combinations 
wherever possible and then add other magazines 
desired at their club prices. Prices opply only in 
United States. Prices for Canada and foreign 
countries quoted on request. 
























with American Magazine and 


Pub’) (Club 
Price = —- Price 
AMERICAN BOY . seseeesssscenseeeeee$ 1.00 $1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR .. a ae 
with MeCall’s Magazine... t_= oa 
with Etude, Music Magazine. .... 3.00 2.50 
with Popular [eee 3.50 3.00 
SS !)!)!),lU 3.50 2.80 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.).......... 2.50 2.25 
with The INSTRUCTOR .. 5.00 4.50 
with Nature Magazine .... 5.50 5.00 
|UD . 5.00 4.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magoazine.......... .5.00 4.75 
with McCall’s Magazine ................... .350 ome 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.)............ 1.50 1.40 
OO yyy 150 1.25 
with The INSTRUCTOR . ; 4.00 3.50 
with The Pathfinder ........................--. 250 1.90 
with American Boy 0.0... 2.90 1.90 
with Delineator ............ iam: 
with Literary Digest ........... ste eiceael 5.50 4.75 
with McCall's Magazine ...................... 250 1.90 
with Parents’ Magazine .................. .3.50 2.75 
= Se we — Careiieicnaeen ate 2 rf: \8 
with Reader’s | eee 5 \ 
with Redbook a Saas cenit 400 2.90 
AMERICAN HOME se: Ul 
with The INSTRUCTOR . ee: 3.50 3.25 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE ... ae . 2.50 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR.......................... 5.00 4.75 
with Etude, Music Magozine................ 450 4.10 
with Collier’ s, National Weekly.. 450 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.00 
AMERICAN MERCURY  ......................--- 5.00 5.00 
ARTS AND DECORATION.......................... 3.00 2.75 
, Gee ee Oe 400 3.75 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.).............. 1.50 1.40 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ............. .. 4.00 3.75 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS... cones! Se 85 
with The INSTRUCTO . 3.50 3.10 
with Child Life ...................... . 3.50 3.00 
with Etude, Music Magozine................ 3.00 2.25 
with McCall’s Magazine ...... : .. 200 1.50 
I irctntirrernececiteetserircnes 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR...... . 3.550 3.25 
with American Girl ....... _4a9 Jae 
with Popular Mechanics . 3.50 3.00 
CAREERS AND HOBBIES............................ 1.00 85 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.)........ 2.50 2.50 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 Nos.)........ 2.50 2.25 
offers on opposite page) 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE.......................... 1.50 1.35 
gt AL SE Ae 2.50 2.25 
(See offers on opposite page) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD __........................... 2.00 75 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY... 2.00 00 
with The INSTRUCTOR ........................ 4.50 25 
75 
25 


Ne aN= 


Woman's Home Companion... 5.50 

CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.).. 2.50 
(See offers on opposite page) 

*COSMOPOLITAN 2.50 





*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (2 yeors)........ 
















CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks)... 75 
CURRENT HISTORY 0. Lin 2.75 
with The INSTRUCTOR 5 4.75 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years . 8 6.00 
with Nature Magazine . . 6 5.50 
with The Pathfinder .... os 3.60 
with Etude, Music Maga sir 4.35 
with Literary ae 6.00 
with Correct English .... ot 2 5.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion .4 3.75 
I COE ae am 5.00 
with R ik a om 4.75 
DELINEATOR .. all 1.50 
ETUDE, MUSIC. “MAGAZINE... 2 1.60 


(See _ on opposite Lena 
FICTION PARA 
with The INSTRUCTOR ne 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 Lines 
with Game Gite ................. 
with Field and Stream....... 
with McCall's Magozine 
with Nature Magazine 
with Reader’s Digest ....... 
with Redbook 
with Woman’s Home ‘Companion... 
with American Home .. hess 
FIELD AND STREAM... oe 
IIIT cminctniiinieciceiniimmenumumanenentness 
*GOOD HOUSEKEEPING .. 
with Cosmopolitan ....... 
og 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 2 
HIGH SCHOOL—Merged with Scholastic 
HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE. 
with The INSTRUCTOR 
with American Girl ........................ 
with Better Homes ond Gardens 
THE INSTRUCTOR . ooh 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) . Seater 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (20 nos.)... 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) .... 
with The INSTRUCTOR... " 
*LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... 
LITERARY DIGEST 
with The INSTRUCTOR _W........ 
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MONEY-SAVING OFFERS 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION OF MAGAZINES FROM THE LIST ON THIS situs 








Gives stimulat- 
ing fiction and 
understanding 
treatment of 
all matters of 
special interest 











The American Girl e 


For All Girls 10 to 17 


lyr.$1.50 2 yrs. $2.00 


ADD TO ANY CLUB 
AT $1.25 NOW 


Clubbing Price $1.40 After Nov. 10 
Published by 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 











SAVE MONEY 
two favorites 


Save $1.40 from newsstand cost of 
these two magazines if you order 
now in this special club. i 
goes up Nov. 
McCall’s is really three magazines 
in one and Redbook features a 
complete book-length novel of best 
seller quality in every issue. 


McCALL’S 1 yr. $1 - 3 yrs. 





MeCALL'S ‘1.00/00 2" 
ME REDBOOK ‘2.501 2.80 














$3.00 PER YEAR— 


Fiction Parade is rapidly gaining in the esteem 
of teachers of English the country over. 
ful SELECTION OF THE BEST SHORT STORIES, CARTOONS 
AND POETRY CURRENTLY PUBLISHED IN THE LEADING 
MAGAZINES OF THE AMERICAS AND EUROPE — chosen 
UNABRIDGED from 250 magazines — published in con- 
venient, attractive POCKET SIZE — easy to read and carry 
— 128 pages — attractively illustrated — book reviews and 
other features — carries no advertising. 


It will prove of great assistance in the classroom 
—a monthly treasury of the best current fiction. 


Offering a care- 








teacher, but as a reader. 





“INFORMATION WANTED!” 


@ That call brought the new CURRENT HISTORY into being. And you must 
see a copy today to learn how completely this bright new monthly magazine has 
answered it—to learn how this new publication can serve you, not only as a 
Not a digest or a news rehash, it tells the WHOLE 
story of history-in-the-making—crystal clear, reliable, and—actually enjoyable. 
New features enhance its reference value and interest. The price is only 25 


cents at your newsdealer’s. By subscription, $3 per year. 


CURRENT HISTORY, the magazine of fact 











$1.00 for Two Years 


A Novel Practical Help for Teachers 


BESIDES fiction of the highest quality for boys, depart- 
ments devoted to boyhood hobbies, articles on timely topics 
and new and amazing wonders of science and invention, THE 
Open Roap For Boys in My Friend Abroad offers teachers 
a novel practical aid in composition, geography and history. 
Each month are obtainable for a small fee the names, ages 
and addresses of boys in a different foreign country who 
want to correspond with American boys. 
have passed back and forth, giving American boys an inti- 
mate picture of the life and customs of various countries, 
and creating friendships that inculcate international good- 
will among youth. Many teachers encourage their pupils to 
write compositions in the form of such letters, and in the 
replies find much of interest to their classes. 


Millions of letters 














The best available help in teaching 


Home Economics 
All the practical information you want for modern 
homemaking instruction—foods, clothing, family 
relationships, child care, home management, 


The School Lunch 
is given special emphasis in a separate 
department each month. PRACTICAL 
HOME ECONOMICS will solve many 
of your problems in an interesting way. 


For your convenience, check one of the squares, fill in your name and address on mar- 
gin below, clip, and then pin this memo, to the Order Blank on page to your left. 

















Published 12 Times a Year 
















ORDER NOW 











ORDER NOW--PAY LATER 


IF MORE CONVENIENT 








Pab’l 

Price 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE er 
with The INSTRUCTOR Say 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) . 6.00 
with American Cookery .... . 2.50 
with Boys’ Life .................. a aa 
with Delineator ................ ne, 
with Reader's Digest ............................ 4.00 
with Correct English ......................-.... 3.50 
with Woman’s Home Sapa. acum A 
with Pictorial Review ........... a 
with Redbook ........... 3.50 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL .... 4.00 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 1.00 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks)... .75 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 3. 50 
NATIONAL PARENT TEACHER... 1.00 
fe 3.00 

(See offers on opposite haveny 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE .......... 50 
IE deibeiceien 
NEWS-WEEK (To Teachers only) .............. 2.25 
(See opposite page) 

OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (2 yeors).......... 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR ................ . 3.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 youn. .. 600 
with The Pathfindef ...... ... 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magoazine................ 3.00 
with Child Life ........ in ae 
with McCall's Magazine —— 
with Nature Magazine ....... we 4.00 
with Better Homes and Gardens 2.00 
with Parents’ Magazine .............. 3.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion........ 2.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE ...... 1.50 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE | .. 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR (i. year) . 4.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 7.00 
with American Boy ............... 3.00 
with Better ifeunes and Gardens 3.00 





THE PATHFINDER ......... 1.00 
(See offers on ‘opposite page) 

PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE... 2.50 
PICTORIAL REVIEW............... 1.00 
; << 

with The Pathfinder ........ ee | 
with Etude, Music Ma azine... 3.00 
with Woman’s Home ompanion........ 2.00 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT 3.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS ...... , 2.50 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 15 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 4.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 7.00 
with The Pathfinder ...... 3.00 
with Noture Magazine .... 5.00 
with Etude, Music anne 4.00 
with Child Life ....... 4.50 
with Correct English a opine Se 
with Wom. Home Comp. G McCail’s 4.00 
with Review of Reviews (To Teachers aly) 5 00 
with McCall’s Magazine . 3.00 
RADIO NEWS AND SHORT WAVE 2.50 
READER'S DIGEST .......... 3.00 

_ (See offers on ‘opposite page) 

REDBOOK . ad 50 
with The INSTRUCTOR ._. 00 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 50 
with The Pathfinder . 50 
with Nature Magazine . 50 
with Etude, Music Magazine 50 
with Reader's Digest 50 
with American Home 50 
with Child Life 00 
with Delineator ~ 00 
with Popular Mechanics 00 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS....... om shin 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CT Tenders sy a 
with The INSTRUCTOR ; 

with Child Life .... 

with McCall's Magazine 

with Reader’s Digest 

with Redbook 
SAFETY EDUCATION (10 nos.). 
ST. MICSGLAS .................... 

with The INSTRUCTOR” 
*SATURDAY EVENING POST 
SCHOLASTIC (32 Issues)... 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ........ 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 Nos.).. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

with The INSTRUCTOR 

with The Pathfinder 

with Noture Magazine 

with Etude, Music Magozine 

with Correct English 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
STORY SE Ca Nene eee OO 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE.. 
TRAVEL — caaauaeulimanamndintied ; 
Fe lecithin resieraincnininny . 

with The INSTRUCTOR a year)... 

Sk eee ; 

with Etude, Music Magazine 

with Nature Magazine 

with The Pathfinder mand 
I J is sirlincicinsaieeneiabeneilenensininnnssisipwntiinn 


WEE WISDOM . 
(See offers on opposite ‘page! 
WOMAN’S DIGEST . 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
with American Magazine ee 
with Collier's, National weet 
with Popular Mechanics ........ 
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reputable subscription agency. Provide 
BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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NOTE: We can furnish ony other magozines 

desired, singly at the publisher's price, a in 

clubs at the clubbing prices quoted b om 
‘or 


Q 
of your magazine needs now. USE THE ORDER 








ORDER NOW-PAY LATER WaRYNG VAD ISH make | | 


IF MORE CONVENIENT 


Low-Price Clubs i sTRUCTOR STAR PLIST ot MAGAZINES 


The INSTRUCTOR (2%) fe! 
Comprising x The INSTRUCTOR and these nine magazines of proven classroom value § ° 


with The Pathfinder tese ds | 
$1.00 per year of 52 issues. $2.50 per year of 12 issues. | 


with Neture prequel 
The Pathfinder, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.10. Child Life, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 
year, $4.50. 
l year = | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35. 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75. 


with Review of Reviews (a NATURE * NATURE MAGAZINE === * READER’S DIGEST 


ion. . C 

with Women's Home Compar io Interprets the out-of-doors as does no other publica- Pade st] A publication that appeals to thinking people. Pre 
NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired ont tion. Fits into the classroom program. Each month sents monthly in condensed form articles of unusual 
for two a in any of the above offers, it presents fascinating, beautifully illustrated articles interest selected from 150 leading periodicals by a 
add $1.25 te prices in second column. “ about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, == staff of 12 editors. Each issue comprises 128 pages 
ecm - ~ weather, and other interesting things in Nature; = of rich reading, diverse in subject, world-wide in 
e ¥ — also a sixteen-page section of outstanding nature pic- scope. A notable feature is the book supplement, a 
The Pathfinder nad 2 tures in rotogravure and sixteen pages devoted to condensation of a non-fiction bodk of autstuaiiies 
Conservation matters (a new feature). The foremost merit. Also included are bits of wit and humor, bi- 
nature writers, artists, and photographers contribute > ographical sketches of authors, etc. A topical Index 
regularly to its pages. Entertaining, accurate, is published semi-annually, June and December. Cop- 

invaluable for reference and supplementary reading. ies available on request. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Nature Magazine, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75. Reader’s Digest, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00. 
1 year ij with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 1 year \ with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. 
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with 

with Wee. Wieden” 
with Children’s Activities Ao Nos.) 
with American pamsamnneneete 
with American Childhood _—_...... 
with American Girl wnastiainiaaiiins 
with American Home jaushananen 
with Americon Mogozine ................... . 
with Better _ and Gardens 
with 

with Coliier's Naotionai. Weekly shiahoam 
with Current History ............................ 
with Fiction Porade : 

with Hygeie, Health Magazine - 
with Journel of Geography... 
with Literary Digest .... 

with McCall's Magazine 

with Open Road for Boys 
with Parents’ Magozine 
with Pictorial Review 

with Popular Mechanics . 
with Popular Science Monthly 
with Practica! Home Economics 
with Redbook 

with Review of Reviews sotuae em. 


¢ 





mes kK CHILD LIFE 38°, Sitter’ 


Interesting, worth-while stories and poems that stini- 
ulate the child’s desire to read, both for information 
and pleasure. NEW THINGS-TO-DO SECTION gives 
boys and girls more cut-outs, puzzles, colored pages, 
tracings, games, and beginners’ drawing lessons. The 
Teachers’ Edition is the regular edition plus four ey- r. 
tra pages of classroom plans and projects. Inspir- 
ing stories about heroes of history and people of other 
lands, Hobby Club, Pen and Pencil Club, and other 
features supplement the regular classroom program. 


*THE PATHFINDER 


Every week from Washington, D.C., and the only news 
magazine published at this great center of world ac- 
tivity. Ideal for teachers and pupils because it pro- 
vides first-hand, concise and understandable informa- 
tion on everything of importance in national and 
world affairs. Thousands of schools use it in the 
teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and 
Current Events. Departments: Editorial ; Timely Top- 
ics; Foreign; Congress; Capital Chat; Scientific ; 
Aviation ; Governmental; Health; Personalities ; Busi- 
ness; Women; Home; Pastime, etc. Illustrated. 
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with Neture Magozine ................. 
with Etude, Music Magozine... 
with Correct English 

with Reader's Digest 

with Child Life 

with Wee Wisdom 

with McCall’s Magazine 

with American Childhood 

with Popular Mechonics 

with Woman’s Home Companion 


Nature Magazine (2° = * THE ETUDE Moi ine === * CORRECT ENGLISH 


a year : 
fe 2 . P P . . P 2 
with Etude, Music po Fhe weell’e cutstanding music magazine. It is an un NGLISH This magazine provides authoritative instruction in the 


we ) ae = "Diowt equaled source of inspiration, information and recre- 
with Child Life ae oe. eS eS o_o explained clearly by drill and by illustration. Pro- 
with Wee Wisdom play and sing (with helpful, analytic study notes) ; | nunciation and correct use of words are especially 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... practical articles on all phases of music by leading : stressed. _ Subscribers may consult the editor on any 
with Review of Reviews . authorities ; music-world news ; departments for music difficult English problem. Regular monthly features 
with MeCail’s Magazine supervisors, teachers and students of piano, violin ~ Bw ae include: Your Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge 
with Parents’ Magazine organ, voice, etc.; and a special section for young , It; Questions and Answers; Month's Best Books; How 
with Pictorial Review . beginners containing a fascinating variety of musical 7 Can I Test My English? Monthly Business English 
with Popular Mechanics games, pussies, stories, etc. Contest ; Problems of Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. ~ $2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


. : 7" d h CTOR, . Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
Etude, Music Magazine (52%, TY year’ {with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.10. lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.50 


with Correct English 
* NEWsS-WEEK aa XWEE WISDOM 


with Reader's Digest 
with Child Life . 

- . P . Wisdeown A magazine adored by children and approved by par- 
NEWS-WEEK, the illustrated news magazine, pre- . : il ents and teachers. Provides boys and girls with hours 


with Wee Wisdom ... 

with Hygeia, Health| Magazine 

with y nae of Reviews (Te Teachers ealy) 

with American Childhood sents each eek in 19 departments the significant : ‘ 

with American Girl cunts of all ‘the world. It ts completely le = and “ ——_ er ee pas Pe — ae 

with Woman's Home Companion. accurate. Each fact is verified through the aid of : oo a. ee Seen Oe —- nope ane 
5,500 correspondents in all parts of the world. In girls play Seen, Seen Sete ond wae Snes eo 
every issue 70 action photographs blend with the clear, 2 Q — ham y Bn chain pee on 
easily understandable text so that NEWS-WEEK not ( 4 sewing, handicraft, stamp collecting, art projects, 


with McCall's Magazine 
with Parents’ Magazine 
° ° $2.50 "= only tells but shows you what is happening. Also, by y 1 d r" 
Child Life & year furnishing information not available elsewhere, it —< oll aaa gy ~ 7 rg ye - 
completes your understanding of the week’s events. builder and classroom aid. 


$4.00 per year of 52 issues. $1.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Special Price of News-Week to Teachers Only—$2.25. Wee Wisdom { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.25. 
Add News-Week to any magazine or club. 1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.50. 


ees %&k CHILDREN’S er 


MEOSS «ACTIVITIES ~—| ESSE 
Correct English (,*°.5° ) 9 MD | A magazine providing Mt Seatworx @ See Page 14 for Instructor Handbooks 


with Reader's Digest a .xy } for 
[ ID sesecgrepctmeeostotnen yma My yy A ; 
with Review of Reviews | A old. Seciaie stories, play vy Sy ad and Page 10 for Other pines Helps 


with Americon Magazine .... : : 

with Woman’s Home Companion tr la A 

= — s 4 ) tener gt ct Comp. different. Endorsed by edu- 

with Collier's, National Weekly...... : i 

with Parente’ Megozine eators and child specialists. 
$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Children’s Activities (st Non ~ Children’s Activities, 1 year, with The & on oe Date : 193____ 
with MeCell’s Mesezine ....... INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50; with The § F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


wD eral Rev INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. @ (| Send me The INSTRUCTOR for {_) 1 year, $2.50; for (_) 2 years, $3.50. 


with Pictorial Review 
( H: “Elementary Science” (All Grades) for 25c additional. 
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correct use of English by apt quotation and clear, 
comprehensive ruling. Typical language problems are 
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with American Girl . 
with Woman‘’s Home Companion 
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NEWS-WEEK 


BeReesssyse 


with Reader's Digest 

with Wee Wisdom 

with Hygeia, Health Magazine 
with Me all's Magozine 

with American Boy ....... 

with American Girl 

with Pictorial Review 

with Woman’s Home ape 
with Boys’ Life .......... on 
with Perents’ Magazine extuetndesin 
with Popular Mechanics 
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with Woman’s Home Companion 
“Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,” for 25c additional. 


4 $1.00 ’ ° $3.00 Peb’! Our aggetyens for Primary Grades,” for 25c additional. 
Wee Wisdom a year Reader Ss Digest a year Price Price “The Social Studies” (All Grades) for 25e additional. 


with Americon Childhood —.. 
with American Girl 

with Better Homes and Gardens. 
with Pictorial Review 

with Parents’ Magozine 

with Populor Mechanics 

with Literory Digest 

with Children’s Activities (10 Nos.) 


with American Childhood .......... $5 2 $5.25 ; P 

with Hygeia, Health Magesine. .5 75 1 Send me the following magazines and books: 
with Current History ......... * . ¥ 

> ——— Pe zine wi ‘ e ("} I am enclosing herewith 

with Popular Mechanics Saaaiecieaiin . = - 

with Pictorial Review iad 50 The ahove coder totals 6_____ wht iG I will remit not later than Nov. 5, 1936.* 
with Outdoor Life 23 8 

with Popular Mechanics seensnncesee . B Name a a” 
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MONEY-SAVING OFFERS 





ORDER NOW--PAY LATER 


IF MORE CONVENIENT 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION OF MAGAZINES FROM THE LIST ON THIS PAGE 


HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, «all subscriptions are for 


one full year. If one azine is desired, 


use 


‘Publishers Price’ in first column. if more than 
one magazine is desired, use “Club Price’ in second 
column. Under some of the magazines will be 
found combinations, the prices of which in most 
cases are lower than the total of the clubbing prices 
of the magazines included in the combinations. To 
effect the maximum = three or more mag- 


azines avail yourself of 


special combinations 


wherever possible and then add other magazines 


desired at their club prices. a copy ¢ 
United States. Prices for Canada an 
countries quoted on request. 












Pub’! 

Price 

AMERICAN BOY ial ai eee 
with The INSTRUCTOR . aa . 3.50 
with McCall’s Magazine... .. 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... ... 3.00 
with Popular Mechanics _. ie 
te .. 3.50 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) ......... 2.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR . eeeene’ ae 
with Nature Magazine . aS 
with Child Life ..... ~ 5.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 00 





with MeCall’s eS 3.50 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.) .......... 
AMERICAN GIRL 

with The INSTRUCTOR 

with The Pathfinder _... . 

with American Boy —............................. 

with Delineator ............................. 
with Literary Digest ....... isihniliitisenienads 
with McCall’s Magazine aes 
with Parents’ Magazine 
with Pictorial Review ........... 
with ne ob ae snalbibeiaite 
with R ae 

AMERICAN N NOME 

with The INSTRUCTOR . 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE .... 

with The INSTRUCTOR. 

with Etude, Music Magazine : 

with Collier's, National Weekly... 4.50 

with Woman’s Home Companion 
AMERICAN MERCURY _.Q.00 2. 
ARTS AND DECORATION... 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.).............. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ........ latent 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS... Deals ; 

with The INSTRUCTOR ..... 

with Child Life ................ 

with Etude, Music Magaz 

with MeCall’s Magazine ....... 
BOYS’ LIFE 

with The INSTRUCTOR 

with American Girl ........ 

with Popular Mechanics .... 
CAREERS AND HOBBIES.................... 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 7 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 Nos.).... 

(See offers on opposite page) 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE... 
A Se 

(See offers on opposite —, 
| 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY... 

with The INSTRUCTOR |... 

with American Magazine and 
Woman's Home Companion........ 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.)... 

(See offers on opposite page) 
*COSMOPOLITAN 
*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (2 yeors)........ 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks)... 
CURRENT HISTORY 0. : 

with The INSTRUCTOR . ‘ 

with The INSTRUCTOR (2. years). useaki 

with Nature Magazine _....... a 

with The Pathfinder _.... 

with Etude, Music Maga 
with Literary Digest ........ 
with Correct English 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 
with Child Life . : 
with Redbook 
DELINEATOR . ashi 
ETUDE, MUSIC “MAGAZINE. one 

( offers on opposite page) 
nn 

with The INSTRUCTOR . sinasiisse 

with The INSTRUCTOR (2 

with Child Life .... wa 

with Field and Stream 
with McCall’s Magazine 
with Neture Magazine .. 
with Reader’s Digest ...... 
with Redbook 

with Woman’s Home Compare... ‘ 

with American Home 000000000. 
FIELD AND STREAM 
PRIA ei RE a SRT ‘seis 
*GOOD HOUSEKEEPING sinaniticheitendiicaiscapsis 

with Cosmopolitan 
HARPER’S BAZAAR ..... 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HIGH SCHOOL—Merged with Scholastic 
HOUSE AND GARDEN 
££... _=_- a 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 

with The INSTRUCTOR 

with American Girl 2.00. 

with Better Homes and Gardens 
THE INSTRUCTOR 220 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years)... 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (20 nos.)... 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 

with The INSTRUCTOR. 
*LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... 
LITERARY DIGEST 
with The INSTRUCTOR . Sida 
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e The American Girl e 


For All Girls 10 to 17 


Pte ne wit 8 lyr.$1.50 2 yrs. $2.00 


ing fiction and ADD TO ANY CLUB 
understanding AT $1.25 NOW 


treatment of 
all matters of Clubbing Price $1.40 After Nov. 10 


special interest Published by 


= oe GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 























SAVE MONEY 


on these two favorites 


Save $1.40 from newsstand cost of 
these two magazines if you order 
now in this special club. Price 
goes up Nov. 10th. Remember, 
McCall’s is really three magazines ‘ 

in one and Redbook features a ’ Tha. 
complete book-length novel of best Mc C fy lL lL .) *1. 0 0) { 
seller quality in every issue. 


McCALL’S 1 yr.$1-3yrs.$2 [aa ee ee + 80 














Fiction Parade $i; rapidly gaining in the esteem 
of teachers of English the country over. Offering a care- 
ful SELECTION OF THE BEST SHORT STORIES, CARTOONS 
AND POETRY CURRENTLY PUBLISHED IN THE LEADING 
MAGAZINES OF THE AMERICAS AND EUROPE — chosen 
UNABRIDGED from 250 magazines — published in con- 
venient, attractive POCKET SIZE — easy to read and carry 
— 128 pages — attractively illustrated — book reviews and 
other features — carries no advertising. 








$3.00 PER YEAR— It will prove of great assistance in the classroom 
12 Issues —a monthly treasury of the best current fiction. 


“INFORMATION WANTED!” 


@ That call brought the new CURRENT HISTORY into being. And you must 
see a copy today to learn how completely this bright new monthly magazine has 
answered it—to learn how this new publication can serve you, not only as a 
teacher, but as a reader. Not a digest or a news rehash, it tells the WHOLE 
story of history-in-the-making—crystal clear, reliable, and—actually enjoyable. 
New features enhance its reference value and interest. The price is only 25 
cents at your newsdealer’s. By subscription, $3 per year. 


CURRENT HISTORY, the magazine of fact 


A Novel Practical Help for Teachers 


BESIDES fiction of the highest quality for boys, depart- 
ments devoted to boyhood hobbies, articles on timely topics 
and new and amazing wonders of science and invention, THE 
Open RoaD For Boys in My Friend Abroad offers teachers 
a novel practical aid in composition, geography and history. 
Each month are obtainable for a small fee the names, ages 
and addresses of boys in a different foreign country who 
want to correspond with American boys. Millions of letters 
have passed back and forth, giving American boys an inti- 
mate picture of the life and customs of various countries, 
and creating friendships that inculcate international good- 
will among youth. Many teachers encourage their pupils to 

write compositions in the form of such letters, and in the 
$1.00 for Two Years replies find much of interest to their classes. 
































The best available help in teaching 
PRACTICAL Home Economics 


HOME All the practical information you want for modern 
ECONOMICS homemaking instruction—foods, clothing, family 

relationships, child care, home management, 
cooking, etc. 


The School Lunch 
is given special emphasis in a separate 
department each month. PRACTICAL 
HOME ECONOMICS will solve many 
Published 12 Times a Year Of your problems in an interesting way. 


For your convenience, check one of the squares, fill in your name and address on mar- 
gin below, clip, and then pin this memo, to the Order Blank on page to your left. 










e hetnatin 
1 Year $4.15 (2 
ORDER NOW 






























Pob'l = Clb 

Price = Price 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE ecmccenensecepl OD $1.68 
with The INSTRUCTOR .3.50 3.25 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years)... 6.00 4.50 
with ey Cookery .... . 250 1.90 
with Boys’ Life 000000... . 2.00 1.50 
with Delineator 000000... Riana: Ee | 
with Reader's Digest 0.000000... 4.00 3.35 
with Correct English a. ae 
with Woman’s Home Companion awe |e 
with Pictorial Review 000000000... 2.00 1.50 
with Redbook ........ 3.50 2.80 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL ... 4.00 3.25 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE... 1.00 1.00 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks). 15 75 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 3 50 3.50 
NATIONAL PARENT TEACHER. me tan tee 
NATURE MAGAZINE 3.00 2.75 

(See offers on opposite ‘page) 

NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE ...... 50 50 
ET on 400 4.00 
NEWS-WEEK (To Teachers aoe, 225 2.25 


(See opposite page) 

OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (2 yeors)...... 

with The INSTRUCTOR 

with The INSTRUCTOR (2 yeors) . 

with The Pathfinder . 

with Etude, Music Magazine 

with Child Life .... 

with McCall's Magazine . 

with Nature Magazine .. 

with Better Homes and Gardens... 

with Parents’ Magozine ..... 

with Woman’s Home Compenion 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


NWN SW WNQHw— 


8838S 88S88SS3888S8 
_ NNW ~~ Nw NN 
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oes } 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE .. 2 
with The INSTRUCTOR (1 year) 4 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 7 
with American Boy ... 3 
with Better Homes and Gardens 3.00 
THE PATHFINDER 20 1.00 
(See offers on opposite page) 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE . 250 2.50 
PICTORIAL REVIEW... .. 1.00 85 
with The INSTRUCTOR . . 3.50 3.10 
with The Pathfinder 2.00 1.50 
with Etude; Music Magazine... 3.00 2.35 
with Woman’ 's Home Componion.. 2.00 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT 3.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS _. 2.50 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 1.50 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 4.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 7.0 
with The Pathfinder .. 3.00 
with Noture Magazine ..... 5.00 
with Etude, Music mageeinn 400 
with Child Life ...... 4.50 
with Correct English . 4.50 


with Wom. Home Comp. &G McCail’s 4.00 
with Review of Reviews (Te Teachers only) 5.00 
with McCall's Magazine 3 
RADIO NEWS AND SHORT WAVE 2 
READER’S DIGEST ....... 3 
(See offers on ‘opposite page) 
si i(<‘a(stC a eS 


with The INSTRUCTOR 


Bug 
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with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 50 
with The Pathfinder .... 50 
with Nature Magazine 50 
with Etude, Music Magazine 50 
with Reader’s Digest 50 
with American Home 50 
with’ Child Life 00 
with Delineator 00 
with Popular Mechanics 00 
te the A  ,, ae 00 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (To Teachers ealy) .... 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 20. 50 
with Child Life .... 50 
with McCall's Magazine 00 
with Reader’s Digest .... 00 
with Redbook 50 
SAFETY EDUCATION a0 nos.). 
ST. MICSGLAS ..................... 


SSSSSShkSernssvsnssns Skessacyausaskkey 


with The INSTRUCTOR .... 
*SATURDAY EVENING POST 
SCHOLASTIC (32 Issues)... 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ....................... 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 Nos.).. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
with The INSTRUCTOR 
with The Pathfinder 
with Nature Magazine 
with Etude, Music Magozine............ 
with Correct English 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
SE Sean ee ei 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE... 
TRAVEL mcg 
Et licitintath tiniesatinicliiin esenenntaniintl 
with The 9° ead (1 year). 
au 2 eee 
with Etude, Shesic Magazine . 
with Nature Magazine 
ate The Pathfinder 
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offers on opposite page) 

WOMAN’ $ DIGEST . 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. 
with American Magozine ...... 
with Collier’s, National Weekly. 
with Popular Mechanics aepede 


Magazines starred (*) may not be ‘‘clubbed’’ but 
may be added to ony club at their full prices. 


www — w 





NOTE: We ‘con furnish ony other mogozines 
desired, singly at the publisher's price, or in 
clubs at the clubbing prices quoted b | 
reputable subscription agency. Provide for 

of your magazine needs now. USE THE ORDER 
BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Abs 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request slips (with stamps or coin when 
required) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 





77. Food and Health 

Simple and effective drawings that 
may be easily copied on the black- 
board are given in a 64-page booklet 
entitled Blackboard Lessons on Food. 
The text is organized into ten lessons 
concerned with various aspects of 
food in relation to health, simply 
worded and of the classroom dialogue 
type. Questions for Review, a 
Health Record Sheet, Charts for 
Individual Weight and Classroom 
Growth, and References are given. 
The Wheat Flour Institute publishes 
this booklet, and also, ten times a 
year, a four-page illustrated sheet, 
Food Facts, containing well-chosen 
and well-written material. Black- 
board Lessons and copies of Food 
Facts will be sent free to teachers re- 
questing them. 


78. Woodworking Simplified 

You've seen them in art stores 
and on novelty counters — plaques, 
boxes, trays, book ends made of 
wood, beautiful veneer inlays and 
marquetry of rich, rare woods that 
are a joy to behold. Perhaps you 
have wanted to buy some of them 
but have found the price prohibitive. 
You probably never imagined that, 
without elaborate equipment and 
long training, you could make these 
things yourself. Yet this is now 
possible, through the development 
of an amateur’s kit, simplifying the 
process and giving results at a com- 
paratively low cost. The kit is de- 
scribed in a booklet issued by the 
Craftsman Wood Service Company, 
which will be sent free to anyone 
asking for it. 


79. Learning to Recognize Birds 

Tt is most desirable that children 
gain an accurate idea of bird color- 
ings, and gain it early. In no way 
can they do this better than by at- 
tempting to match colored pictures 
with their own colors—since the 
birds themselves are not available as 
models. Joseph H. Dodson, who for 
years has been known as “The Bird 
Man,” issues a 16-page book, printed 
on good paper, 9° x 12” in size, 
and showing fifteen birds in their 
natural colors, with shadow outlines 
on opposite pages. A teacher who 
wishes to assure herself of the value 
of Dodson’s Color Book for Children, 
by examining a copy, may obtain one 
by sending us 10 cents. 


80. To Decrease Auto Accidents 
With state and national agencies, 
and various organizations, aroused 
by the appalling casualty lists result- 
ing from automobile accidents, it 
sometimes seetns as if public opinion 
were slow in responding to the pleas 
for greater care in driving. Possibly 


most drivers have the feeling, “It 
can’t happen to me”—but it is hap- 
pening, every day, to drivers some- 
where, and usually other persons are 
involved. Every twentieth driver, 
so the statistics say, is in charge 
of a car that will injure or kill some- 
one this year. Any vivid presenta- 
tion of facts that will cause people 
to think seriously of their responsi- 
bility helps. A 16-page booklet, 
Calling All Drivers: A Guide to 
Better Motoring, combines clear-cut 
text and striking illustrations, with 
effective use of red for emphasis. 
Under ten challenging heads are of- 
fered a number of suggestions worth 
pondering by anyone who drives a 
car. We shall be glad to forward 
your request for a copy of Calling 
All Drivers to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, by whom it is 
published. 


81. A Pictorial Map of Mexico 

Mexico, the colorful and fascinat- 
ing land to the south of us, is pre- 
sented in all its variety in a seven- 
color Pictorial Map offered by the 
National Railways of Mexico. The 
most important features of each re- 
gion or place are depicted—churches, 
ruins, industries, natural character- 
istics, native life, etc. In the margin 
are larger drawings illustrating events 
in Mexican history, the products of 
the country, and the favorite recrea- 
tions of the. people. The heading 
shows a number of men and women 
in Mexican costumes. The map will 
be sent on receipt of 10 cents, 


82. Budding Typists 

Anyone who, after school years, 
has become accustomed to the con- 
venience of a typewriter must wish 
that acquaintance with so great a 
time- and labor-saver had been made 
long before. Aside from this con- 
sideration, it has been demonstrated 
that the typewriter as used by chil- 
dren has within it educational possi- 
bilities formerly undreamed of. It 
serves as a distinct stimulus to ex- 
pression, since children not only can 
write on it, they love to. It in- 
creases concentration, accuracy, self- 
assurance, in addition to causing a 
definite heightening of interest in 
any activity that requires its use. 
The Wood-Freeman study pointed to 
many other phases of educational 
progress in their relation to typewrit- 
ing. How the portable Corona was 
equipped with an animal keyboard, 
with corresponding finger rings for 
young learners, is entertainingly 
told in . . . ¢o help little fingers 
guide eager young minds, a pam- 
phlet with numerous illustrations, 
some in color. It is available to any- 


one who wishes a copy. 
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SEND FOR THIS HANDY-SIZE CATALOGUE 


We have just published a new handy-size catalogue which fully describes all of 


the Owen publications for teachers and schools, including: 


Helpful Books for 


Teachers; Poster Pattern Books; Pictures; Entertainment Books; Song Books; Poem 
Books; Arithmetic, Spelling, Language and Reading Helps; Basal Readers; Supple- 
mentary Readers; Annotated Classics; Graded School Libraries; School Souvenirs, etc. 
Send for Your Copy Today—give complete address; a postcard will do. Also send 
names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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YOURS TO READ 
The 3 GREATEST 



























NOVELS of 


ANATOLE 
FRANCE 


Complete in ONE Volume! 


REVOLT OF THE ANGELS—THE CRIME OF 
SYLVESTRE BONNARD— PENGUIN ISLAND 


A SENSATIONAL OFFER TO PROVE THAT DOLLAR 
BOOK CLUB VALUES ARE NEVER EQUALED 


Here they are—all three of them—the three greatest novels ANATOLE FRANCE ever wrote! 
Now you can have the three books on which rests most of the fame of the foremost satirist in 
all literature, published for the first time in ONE handsome volume. 

You'll never finish chuckling over PENGUIN ISLAND—see what happens to the penguins 
(and their morals) when the monk puts frilly clothes on one of the female birds and turns her 
loose! This is probably the most laughable, yet penetrating allegory on HUMAN customs 
ever penned. You’ll follow the strange experiences of a whimsical old man still driven by the 


905 


PAGES 


Red 
Cloth, 
Gold 


lost love of his youth—in THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD. And if you think an S ‘ 
angel can’t go wrong, you are due for an enlightening jolt in REVOLT OF THE ANGELS. tamping, 
A whole choir of the heavenly folk plunge from grace and take up the ways of humans, with Illustrated 


hybrid results of hilarious character. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN 3 VOLUMES AT $7.50 ee 


When these novels were published in separate volumes, thousands gladly paid $2.50 each to ra \ 
get them—$7.50 for the three. Now you can have all three complete—each one containing f yh 
every word of Anatole France’s original manuscript—in this single beautiful volume, bound 
in red cloth with title and attractive fleur-de-lis design stamped in gold. This is made 
possible by the large edition made exclusively for members; reduction in_publisher’s roy- 
alty (these novels are copyrighted); and the use of less expensive paper. This is one of the 
most unusual offers the Dollar Book Club has ever made. But you need send no money now. 

Read ANATOLE FRANCE free—then decide whether to send your dollar or not. 
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DOLLAR BOOK CLUB N ( 
MEMBERSHIP IS FREE |e 


...and it brings you AMAZING BARGAINS LIKE THIS 


The plan of the Club is simply this: Upon receipt of the at- 
’ 1 


tached coupon you will be sent the THREE GREATEST 
NOVELS OF ANATOLE FRANCE. With this book will be 
the current issue of the free monthly magazine called “The 
Brings $2.50 to 
$5 Books and you 
TAKE THEM ONLY 





- Monsieur Eugene rows did not suffer his fiery 
gonius to be controlled by tradition. He brooked no 
guidance and here in this chapel he has painted pictures 
which in common parlance we call lurid, compositions 
hy violent, terrible nature which, far from inspiring 
soul with peace, quietude, and calm, plunge it intoa 
THE REVOLT OF THE ANGELS. 






Bulletin,” which is sent exclusively to members of the Club. 
This Bulletin describes the next month’s selection and reviews 
about thirty other books available to members only for $1.00 
each. If after reading the description of next month’s selection 
the member does not wish to purchase the book for $1.00, two 
weeks’ time is given in which to write the Club so that the book 
will not be included in the automatic monthly shipment and to 
request an alternate selection if it is desired. Thus members 












state of agitation.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Ce ae ee eo 

















are privileged to purchase as many or as few books as they 
wish at the lla HY price of $1.00 each. IF AND WHEN | Read ANATOLE FRANCE Free j 
Dollar Book Club books are selected from the best modern books YOU WANT THEM DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB | 





Dept. 10-I, Garden City, New York 

Please enroll me free for one year as a Dollar Book Club member and send me at | 
once the THREE GREATEST NOVELS OF ANATOLE FRANCE which I will 
examine and read free for three days. With this book will come my first issue of 
the free monthly Club magazine called “The Bulletin” describing the one dollar 
bargain book for the following month and several other alternate bargains. Each | 
month I am to have the privilege of notifying you in advance if I do not wish 


—the best fiction, biography, travel, etc., by the best authors. In 
past months the Club has offered books by Sinclair Lewis, Edna 
Ferber, W. Somerset Maugham, William McFee, H. G. Wells, Ellen 
Glasgow, Hugh Walpole, and many other great writers. The Dollar Book Club books are al- 
ways in the “original format” which sold for 2% to 5 times as much. 

70,000 discriminating readers have enthusiastically accepted free membership in this money-saving Club. This 
nae membership of men and women enables the Club to offer book values ee by any other method 
of book buying. And the membership which brings you these bargains is FRE 


the following month’s selection and whether or not I wish to purchase any of the 
alternate bargains at the special Club price of $1.00 each. 


If I keep the THREE GREATEST NOVELS OF ANATOLE FRANCE, I will send 


you $1.00 plus a few cents handling and shipping charges as full payment. The 
Send No Mone Just Mail the Coup on purchase of books is entirely voluntary on my part. I do not have to accept a | 

book every month or a minimum during my year’s membership. And I pay 
May we prove to you that Dollar Book Club values are really amazing? Let us send Pt for pve A poe eS a a ! 


free examination the THREE GREATEST NOVELS OF ANATOLE FRANCE. When you see 
this splendid book and think of owning it for only $1.00 you will realize the value of free 
membership in this popular Club. This is a demonstration at our risk and expense. If you 
are not delighted with the book and surprised at this sensational bargain you may return the 
book and owe nothing. Don’t miss this opportunity to get a FREE MEMBERSHIP in this 
money-saving Club. Mail the card now. 


Name 





Street and No. 


City State 


| 

| 

| 

Occupation j 
J 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 10-1, Garden City, NewYork | 


CHOOL PROJECT MATERIAL 


5 Wonderful Values in Exciting, Stimulating Grade 
Projects! LIMITED SUPPLY... ORDER NOW 


Teachers! Don’t miss out on this grand 


opportunity to obtain material so extremely valuable 
in helping young minds grasp fundamentals of geog- 
raphy, health, industry, transportation. Order one or 
more of these sets while still available at these prices. 
All come complete with project book containing 
helpful suggestions for reading, games and other 
supplementary activity. 














- Te ves ,) a RAR 


“LET’S GO TRAVELING”. . . 50c 


Includes gorgeous 7-color 53” x 102” World 

Map in 3 sections; 36 authentic illustrations 

of foreign children, their costumes, national 

flags; 40-page book containing suggestions 
for using map and material in reading, health, geography classes. 
Most practical and useful map ever offered. 


> * 50c 


A 3-piece set that includes a giant 46” x 70” 6-color map of 
the U. S., a sheet of colored paste-ups, a 32-page project book 
by Miss Grace T. Hallock. Wonderfully intriguing for young 
minds just grasping problems of health, geography, transpor- 
tation, and an ideal companion set to “Let’s Go Traveling.” 
Paste for mounting illustrations accompanies this set. 





“PLAYTIME” and 
“GOOD MORNING” 
POSTERS 











R - . 35¢ 


5-piece set on:land, sea and air travel. Gay, bright, sure to cap- 
ture children’s fancy. Includes 3 brilliantly colored key charts such 
as those shown, plus a 20” x 26” Project Construction Chart 
with large, clearly labeled instructions for constructing the air- 
plane, streamlined train, ocean liner. This chart is sturdily made 
and can be traced many times. Also included is valuable 24-page 
source book on travel through the ages. 


8 Good Morning Posters 20c 


{Both sets complete with 
project book} 








These sets beautifully executed in brilliant 
water color printing process —look like wood- 
cuts. The eight 10” x 13” PLAYTIME posters 


. . HE QUAK ATS C 2 . I-10- i i 
are authentic child-types and commie of T Q ER O OMPANY. Dept. I-10-36, Chicago, Illinois 





JaPpan, RomMANiA, Norway, FRANCE, GeR- 
MANY, SWITZERLAND, SPAIN, ITALY. The eight 
GOOD MORNING posters feature children and 
costumes of SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, ALASKA, 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, CHINA, IRELAND, RUSSIA. 
Both sets include 32-page project book re- 
plete with suggestions for games, stories, etc, 





Please send me the following project 
material: 


© Letr’s Go Travetine Set, including the 
7-color 53” x 102” World Map, 36 illustra- 
tions of foreign child-types and the 40-page 
project book. I am enclosing money order 
for 50c. 

(cash sent at sender's risk) 


0 On Tue Way To Our Housz Set, in- 
cluding a 6 color 46” x 70” map of the U.S., 
sheet of colored paste-ups, and 32-page proj- 
ect book. I am enclosing money order for 50c. 


sets of Playtime Posters, complete 
with 32-page project book. I am enclosing 
money order for 25c for each set ordered. 


eee Position 





O Patuways Or THE WoRLD, including 3 col- 
ored key charts, a 20” x 26” Project Construction 
Chart, and 24-page source book on transporta- 
tion. Iam enclosing money order for 35c. 


sets of Goop MorninG Posters, complete 
with 32-page project book. I am enclosing 
money order for 20c for each set ordered. 
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